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Complete ENGLISH FARMER, 
A Practical SYS TEM of HUSBANDRY, 


FOUNDED UPON 
Natural, certain, and obvious PR IN cIr LES: 
In which 1 is comprized, 


A General View of the whole ART of AORICULTURE, 
EXHIBITING 


The different Effects of cultivating 18 AN D, 
V According to the Uſage 


Or the OLD and NEW HUSBANDRY. : 


THE 1 


—— by a Series of ſuitable Management from the firſt 
Apportionment of a Farm from the Waſte; to the Time of 
perfecting it by proper Cultivation in every Part, 

Io which are added, 

Particular DiveRticns for the Culture of every Species of Grain in 
common Uſe. And a new Method of 'TiLLAGE recommended, 
partaking of the Simplicity of. the QLD HUSBANDRY, and of all the- 
| Advantages of the New. 


ILLUSTRATED . 


With Pl Axs of the neceſſary BUILDINGs belon ing to a Fax House; 
and au attempt to eſtabliſh a Rule for conſtructing Bax NS, which may 


be applied to all Dimenſions ; alſo, accurate Delineations of ſome 
; NN Et FARMING INSTRUMENTS. 


By a PRACTICAL FARMER, 
And a FRIEND of the late Mr. JeETHRo TUI, 
Author of the og Huſbandry. 
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HE bockt that have been written upon 
the ſubject of Agriculture are too nu- 
merous to be purchaſed, and too voluminous 
fo be read by thoſe who are obliged, for a 
livelihood, to aw 0 . time in the prac- 
tice of huſbandry. deſign, therefore, is 
to compriſe into one mal volume, all that is 
neceſſary for the farmer to read, and to reduce 
to order thoſe late diſcoveries 'and improve- 


ments that are related by others in detached | 


parts. 
Let not the reader, however, too haſtily 


conclude that the work that is here preſented 


to his view is a mere compilation. The writer 
is apprized that works of that kind already 


fuperabound, He has obſerved, not without 


concern, that when gentlemen who make 


writing their profeſſion undertake the elucida- 


tion of this ſcience, upon principles the moſt 
plauſible, without being maſters of the prac- 


tical knowledge by which it is carried on, 


they never fail to diſgrace that which they 
are employed to dignify, and to expoſe to the 
ridicule of the intelligent reader their igne 
rance in the art they pretend to teach. Henoe 
it is that the ſcience & agriculture has ſuffer- 
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7 FREE FRM 
ed in the eſtimation. of the practiſers, and 
that Book -Huſbandry among farmers is held 
in the utmoſt contempt. It is an obſer- 
vation that, I believe, will hold univerſally, 
that whenever a gentleman enters upon-farm- 
ing with a reſolution to model his practice by 
the inſtructions he may have received from 
books, the neighbouring farmers, with their 
uſual ſagacity, conclude, that if his fortune is 
but ſmall, Maiſter is in the road to ruin it. 
But, ſurely, ſomething may be done to reſ- 
cue Book-Huſbandry from that contempt into 
which it is fallen. Unfortunately for farm 
ing, the greateſt number of thoſe who have 
pretended to teach the art, have either been 
ſcholars . or unlearned farmers; either 
mere theoriſts* or mere practiſers; the former 
have been too prone to advance novelties, and 
to adopt the ſubtilties of abſtruſe reaſoning to 
ſupport their reveries; the latter too ignorant 
to reaſon from effects to cauſes, and therefore 
1 From this general cenſure ſome modern writers are to 
to be exempted, among whom my late ingenious friend Mr. 
ethro Tull, whoſe book, were it to be properly reviſed, 
no lover of agriculture ſhould be without; and the'prefent 
Jaborious Arthur Young, Eſq; whoſe writings/are:full of 
practical knowledge as well as juſt reaſoning, and deſerve 
the greateſt encouragement, The author. of — 
Eſſay on Huſbandry, the Rev. Mr. Walter Hart, is Hke- 
wile an exception, and may be numbered among the practi- 
cal writers who by their learning have done honour to the 
ſcience. There are likewiſe many other gentlemen who 
have written with great knowledge on the culture of parti- 
cular plants; to whom I acknowledge myſelf indebted for 
many excellent obſervations that 7 be found interſperſed 
chroꝰ the following little work; but no writer that I have 
vet met with, has taken. the pains fo bring the buſineſs of 
tarming into one connected view, e 
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ready upon all occaſions to refer us to the ex 


perience of ordinary practice for the evideſſee 
of principles which they have Rhoun no other 
method to eſtabliſh. OUEY | 
Of the two, tlie latter is, portage this moſt 
wort to be regarded. He who. endeavours 
to recommend to the farmer's practice a me- 
thod of cultivation founded only upon an il 
luſive theory, tho ſupported by the moſt 
plauſible deductions, will be much more likes 
ly to lead him into'error, than the man who 
by the obſervation of what has happened to 
himſelf and others from one uniform method 


of practice, ventures to pronounce that the 


ke will happen to all, if all in like circum- 
— will be f open to "Poe =_ ſame 
1 * 

Indeed if we conſider farming as an ART, 
thensrſoems a neceſſity to adopt ſome known 
theory, or to advance ſome new hypotheſis, to 
which; as a late author obſerves, reference 
may be made, and from wich we may pro- 
ceed in a regular manner to conſider its con- 
nexions and dependencies, and at laſt to ſum 
up the Whole, in order to form one > general 
concluſon. * 

The only theory of huſbandry that has hither- 

to received the ſanction of modern approbati- 
on, is that of the celebrated Jethro Tull, Eſq; 
That maſterly writer, ſuppoſes roots to be the 
organs ordained by nature to collect food for 
the maintenance of plants; that roots, by being 


in off near the ends encreaſe the number 
9g 1 . ; of 
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of their fibres, and by conſequence. encreaſe 
the ſupply of food; that leaves are neceſſary 
toithe life of plants, as lungs are neceſſary to 
the life of animals; that the food of plants, is 
earth impregnated with a due proportion of. the 
other elements; that the paſture: of plants is 
the internal ſuperfices of the earth, in like 
manner as; the external ſuperfices ſeryes for 
the, paſture of animals; that this internal ſu- 
perfices may be increafed ad infinitum, by di- 
viding and attenuating the ſoil; and that in 
proportion as it is increaſed, the food of plants 
is increaſed alſo; that the only means of in- 
creaſing the internal ſuperfices is by dividing 
its parts; that the inſtruments for that pur- 
poſe are dung and tillage; that the chief and 
almoſt only uſe of dung is to divide and atte- 
nuate, and can no otherwiſe. be ſaid to .afhft 
in nouriſhing plants than as a knife may be 
ſaid to nouriſh a man by preparing his meat 3 
and that the whole art of huſbandry is, 40 pru- 
vide Food for plants by erer nen 
and pulveriſing the ſoil. gang 2 
This is the theory on which Mr. Tull Han 
3 ded his CES ſyſtem. of horſe-hoging; 
hutbandry, by a due attention to which, im- 
perfect as by ſome it is repreſented; to be, the 
art may be practiſed with as much certainty: 
as the nature of an art depending upon 
merable contingencies will admit. Tbe com- 
plaint therefore that this art has been neglect- 
ed, while other arts have received conſiderable 
improvement, does not ſeem to — 
Bie | Ound- 
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founded. Can the art of navigation be ſald 


to be imperfect when ſtorms and hurricanes 
drive the mariner out of his courſe? in like 


manner can the art of huſbandry be ſaid to be 
imperfect, when unfavourable ſeaſons deprive 


the | huſbandman of his crop? One would 
think that the general plenty that often attends. 
the ordinary courſe of cultivation would in- 
ſpire men with other notions, and inſtead of 
imputing the failure that ſometimes happens, 
to a defect of the art, might lead them 'to 
leok up to a higher cauſe, and to acknow- 
| ledge, that tho” Paul may-fow, and Apollos may 
g water, yet the increaſe de "ome from above, 


Among the learned of this preſent Aiden 
ters is one high in the eſtimation of his coun- 
trymen, who has condeſcended to make the 
improvement of agriculture a part of his 
ſtudy, This gentleman, diſliking'the Tullian 
theory, and alike contemning the ordinary 
practice of farmers, becauſe founded on no 
cettain principles, nor governed by any ſettled 
rules, has attempted by a plauſible ſeries of 
chemical experiments to develope the true - 


principles of the art, and by analogy to eſta- 


bliſh a ſyſtem of agriculture more uniform in 
its effects, and more certain in the practice 
than what the ſucceſſion of ages had before 
been able to produſe. og 

From theſe experiments, however; little! 
advantage has accrued/to huſbandry. It was 
1 ne to the huſbandman without the 

10 aid 


viii e 

aid of chemiſtry, t that 8 mixtures were 
neceſſary in the courſe of regular practice, to 
quicken and promote vegetation; that thoſe 
mixtures, if duly prepared, had ever that ef- 

fect; that ſome mixtures were indeed hurtful | 
to ſore plants; and that a few were. fatal. 
The qualities, however, of all the uſual mix- 

| tures have long been known to the huſband- 

man, and there has not one {ſpecies of manure 
been added to the Farmer's Catalogue, from 
the days of Hartlib, to the days of Dr. Home, 

unleſs oi , olives, * ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 
Hlower of brimſtone, are to be ranked among the. 
number. 3 | 

It were impertinent to gell the ee to 

a {mall book, with a recapitulation of all the 
chemical experiments and phyfical diſquiſiti- 
ons that have been introduced into huſbandry, 
with a view only to the ſupport of ſome fa- 
vourite hypotheſis; yet it may be ſo far neceſ- 
ſary to conſider. the leading principles, as to 

confirm their truth, or to expoſe their error. 
Mr. Tull, who has compriſed the whole art 
of Huſbandry in one ſingle aphoriſm pRoviD-. 

/ ING FOR THE FOOD or PLANTS, has not left 
that food, like Plat and other myſtical writ- 
ers, for the farmer's ingenuity to diſcover, 
but after conſidering all that had been ſaid by 
the moſt celebrated writers on the ſubject, 
concludes with this ſyllogiſm, that what nou- 
riſhes and augments a plant, muſt be c 
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food of it: earth nouriſhes and auginknts 
plant, therefore earth is the true fobd of it. 
He does not, however, as has been imputed | 
to him, exclude a proportionable ſhare of the 5 
other elements, but ſuppoſes nitre, water, air, 
and ire, to be included in that earth that gives | 
life and magnitude to plants. In this, Kow- 
ever, he is oppoſed by Dr. Home, for no other 
reaſon, as it ſhould ſeem, but becauſe Mr. 
Tull was no chemiſt. The Doctor's words: 
1 remarkable:# * Some modern philoſo- 
„ phical chemiſts, ſays he, “ ſuch as Eller 
and Euler, are of opinion. that water is tile 
« nouriſhment of plants; others think that 
* the more terrene particles are thoſe which 


| © nouriſh plants. Of this opinion is the fa- 


* mous Tull, becauſe, ſays he, earth aug- 
ments them, and whatſoever augments them 
* uſt be their food. Dung and other manures 

act only by fermenting and fo attenuating the 
foil, and are of no more uſe than as a knife 
to divide their food. But earth alone, con- 
< tinues Dr. Home, could never do without 


« ſome more active principles, Had Tull 
been a chemiſt, he would have known that 


1 „ mere earth makes but a ſmall part of all 


* 1 


„ plants. Soils may certainly be too looſe.” | 


4D earth already ſufficiently attenuated, 
“ manures would do no ſervice. Whence YE 

_ 4: ſalts and oil of plants ?* Theſe are objecti- 

ons, which the favourers of his a T | 

* ſyſtem never can anſwer.” ; 


hy 


1 dee Dr. Home's principles of DP ate vegeta- | 


1 p. 128. 
WII 
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Will not any one who has not read rb 


Tull's book conclude from the above quota- 
tion; that Mr. Tull has aſſerted that mere 


earth is the food of plants? but Mr. Tull, as 
Ehave already obſerved in the account I have 
given of his theory, ſays no ſuch thing. Mr. 
Tull, after enumerating the materials that are 


univerſally agreed to contribute to the increaſe | 


of plants] viz. nitre, water, air, fire, and 


_ earth, proceeds to examine the different opi- 


nions of learned men concerning the identical 


principle of increaſe, and in preference to the 


reſt, ſimply and ſingly conſidered, aſcribes it 
to earth: but fo far is he from aſſerting that 


mere earth is the ſole nouriſhment of plants, 
that he has aſſerted the very c oontrary; his 


words are theſe, And earth is ſo ſurely 
« the food of plants, that with the PROPER 


„ SHARE "of the otber elements which each 
* ſpecies of plant requires, I do not find but | 


* that any common earth wil-nouriſh 


« plant.” What has Dr. Home ſaid: more 


than this, when he aſſerts that plants are nou- 
riſhed. by air, water, EARTH, and ſalt, in con- 


junction with oil and fire, but that he has 
added oil to Mr. Tull's lift to make the reſt 
go down the ſmoother, and ſubſtituted ſalt in- 
ſtead of nitre, but afterwards, throughout his 
whole reaſoning, makes it probable that nitre 

in the ſalt he means. Air, ſays the Doctor, 


«. active and fixed, is to de had every where. 
«cz e proert fire is found in all bodies; 
earth may be ſupplied by any ſoil; water 

cc drops from the clouds; oil is a natural 
prin= 
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part of the vegetable food to the eye; yet I 


« principle of all earth, deſcends. witli the 
4 rains and ſnows, and is communicated tos 


* the ground by all the vegetable and animal 


<&< manures; but whence the sAL , the mots 
c active and the moſt neeeſſary principle or 
As the Doctor has already anſwered in the 
above citation one part of the objection him« 
ſelf, : which the favourers of Mr. Tull's y 


tem, he aſſerts, never can anſwer, namel 


whence the oil? ſo, in another place he an- 
ſwers likewiſe,” whence the ſalts ? namely, 
ce by boiling: the rich earth of a mole-hill in 
water, filtering the liquor thro' brown pa- 
<<. per, and adding oil of tartar. per deliquium, 
< treating it afterwards as manufacturers do 
<« the materials of ſalt- petre, and adding quick- 
<<, lime to ſeparate the oil from the ſalts. By 
this proceſs he acknowledges, that he hin- 


ſelf got from the easth of a mole-hill a true 


ſalt-petre, and boaſts at the ſame time, that 
by this experiment he has ſhewn the ſaline 


muſt beg leave to doubt, notwithſtanding this 


experimental diſcovery, whether this ſaline 
Food adds one ſingle grain to the ſasſtance, by 


and till the Doctor can demonſtrate that up- 


on the diſſolution, or more properly fpeakingy: 


the ſeparation of the parts of plants, either by 
putrefaction, fermentation, or any other natu- 
ral or chemical procefs, the elementary parts 
exceed the earthy, I ſhall concluded with 


£4 IQ 4 14 1 4 F II 1 Ei : Mr. 
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„Tull, that earth, with a due proportion 
of dther elements, is the true food of plants. 
ee ſhould ſo readily find alt 
other elements, and yet be at a loſs for 
bis falts, can no otherwiſe be accounted. for, 
than. from a defire of exalting his own impor- 
tznce, by overthrowing the leaſt exceptionable 
theory of vegetation and vegetable food that 
has yet been advanced; in which, however, 
he has been ſo very unfortunate, that every 
experiment he has produced to . eee 
tends ultimately to confirm it. | | 
Had Mr, Tull aſſerted, what he Doctor a1. 5 
ſumes he did aſſert, that mere earth was the food 
of plants, the Doctor has himſelf furniſned an 
argument in favour even of that aſſertion, and 
has accounted upon another occaſion and for 
another purpoſe for the oils and ſalts in plants. 
From an experiment of Homberg, he has ſhewn | 
the power inherent in the veſſels of plants, to 1 
change to their own nature the ſubſtances that 
are imbibed for their ſubſiſtence. Hom- 
berg filled two pots, one with earth mixed 
with ſome ſalt· petre; the other with earth that 
had all its ſalts waſhed out. In the firſt, he 
planted creſes which is an alcaleſcent plant, 
and affords a volatile alkaline ſalt, but no 
aid; and in the other, fennel, which is an 
ageſeent plant, and affords an acid in diſtilla- 
tion, and no alkaline volatile ſalt. The cręꝶ 
3 Jeni in the nitred pot, when diſtilled, gave no 
r — on ſalt which contained an 
acid. The fennel, fed in the waſned earth, | 
fl gave” an acid though there was none in _ 
1 eart 
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earth in which it was planted.” Theſe expe⸗ 
riments ſhe w, that there are in bodies many 
latent properties equall inſerutable both 

the 5 e Yet I cannot dy 
clude theſe few obſervations: without taki 
notice; that if the art of chemiſtry is 8 
arrived at perfection, as the Doctor affirms it 
is, he muſt be but a mean proficient, who'can- 
not extract from any earth any material that 
may be neceſſary to confirm any hypotheſis, 
which he, the chemiſt, may have occaſionity 
advance. | 2 

Theſe obſervations, however, are not intended 
to diſcountenance the learned of any nation in 
their endeavours to promote the intereſts of agri- 
culture, or tointerru pt them inthe courſe of their 
experimental enquiries ; neither do I mean'to 
condemn the ſolicitude of thoſe, who having 
advanced new. notions of their own, or endea- 
voured to overthrow old ſyſtems of others, 
are powerfully biaſſed in favour of their own 
opinions; all I mean is, to aſſert the cauſe of 
troth, and not to ſuffer the ſubtleties of living 
authors to triumph over the ſenſible productions 
of i thoſe that are dead. Were we to judge 
of the merits of the two writers by the works 
ia queſtion, Mr. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbans 
dry, and Dr. Home's Principles of Agriculture 
and Vegetation, the former exceeds the latter 
in point of real utility to the farmer, as much 
as an engine to raiſe water may be allowed to 
exceed the contrivance of the channel by whiely | 
ir i carried off. But pee „ DINE 
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The reader muſt not expect in a work like 
this many new diſcoveries. It is no part of 
my deſign to amuſe the world with novelties. 
Vam rather inclined to the practice of the Old 
Huſbandry; tho' I fully and frankly acquieſce 
in the principles of the New. My reafon for 
this ſeeming contradiction, is, becauſe Tam 
not without ſome ſuſpicion that the mighty 
things which have been faid and written of 
the advantages accruing from the New, are 
deduced from experiments in mall, or u oN 
LANDS or A PECULIAR KIND, and not from 
2 general courſe” of practice upon lands of all 
Einds, confirmed by the experience, of any given 
number of years. To this, I know, Mr. Tull's 
own practice of thirteen years will be urged as 
an exception. I grant it. But gentlemen who 
have followed Mr. Tull in the practice of this 
huſbandry, and few, I believe, but gentlemen 
have followed him in the practice of it, be- 
ing - poſſeſſed of various ſoils, may  reafona- $ 
bly-be ſuppoſed to have generally made choice 
of that which was moſt proper for their pur=- - 
pole, and beſides they are not always exat MX 
in the eſtimates of their expences ; they do not 1 
depend, as common farmers do, for a lively- 
hood, upon the profits of the land they occupy. 
One farmer growing rich by the ſole practice of 
the New Huſbandry, would to me be a more 
convincing proof of its ſuperiority over the Old, 
than a thoùſand calculations of profit and lots 
upon paper, than which I know nothing in fi- 
gures'ſo fallacious. I declare, I Know no ſuch. 
gentleman farmer, nor ever heard of ſuch 4 
FIG > Eo one ; bk | 
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one; hog * * — of. (all eee I | 
have heard, who hurt themſelves by the prac- 
tice; the one, the late Mr. King of Plaiſtow 
in Kent, the other, Mr. Job e of Ded- 
dington in Oxfordſhire; and others there are 
now living, ho are not inſenſible of the gooey 
of this remark ; nay, I have heard it from 

ſons of credit and.candour, ſome of them — 
nearly related to him, that if Mr. Tull himſeif 
who invented the New Huſbandry, and prac- 
tiſed it with unremitting diligence, had let the 
farm he occupied to a ſubſtantial tenant, he 
might have lived more genteely upon the rent 
3 labour, than upon the whole produce 
of it laboriouſly acquired. 

T hat the deſtruction of weeds, the multiply- 
ing of fibres, and the looſening earth about 
the roots of plants will increaſe their vigour, 
are truths that cannot be controverted; but-in 
this country where labour is dear, the expence 
of performing theſe operations, I am inclined 
to think from my own little experience; will 
exceed the profit. Will any one who has made 
the experiment take upon him to ſay, that in 
rows only twelve inches a- part, the two inches 
that are planted will produce an equal quan- 
tity of grain; after being three times Hand-hoed, 
with the whole fourteen inches planted in the 
ordinary manner, provided the land is all 
equally prepared; with an additional eyed "_ 
wall pay for the exceſs of labour? vel 

In the harſe- hoeing culture, tho“ .the ex- 
pence of labour may be leſs, the waſte of 
HR is out of all e greater, for 8 | 
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| W of ſeventy two are plant- 
ed, the remaining ſixty eight are left for the 
introduction of the hoe-plow. And will any 
one ſay, that in the nature of things four 
| inches can be made to produce as much grain 
as ſeventy tuo, provided the Whole ſeventy. 
two are all in the ſame heart before plant- 
ing? From my own experience I am inclined 
to conclude they will not. 
But, ſay the favourers. of this 8 
it is the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of crops 8 | 
on the ſame land that gives the/advantage.— 
If that, indeed, could be obtained, and the la- 
bour remitted, the fact muſt Rand confeſſet. 
But five or fix plowings, or if you will, horſe- 
hoeiags, are neceflary in order to the gen 
of the preſent, and as a preparation for every 
ſucceeding crop; and five or fix plowings can- 
not. be, performed without a very. conſiderable. 
expence. But this is not all. It is well known 
to thoſe who are accuſtomed to tke culture of 
land; that in the intervals of well- cultivateti 
ground, weeds ſpring up tlie readieſt and thrive 
the faſteſt, and that it requires more than or- 
dinary pains to ſubdue them; that in certain 
rainy ſeaſons this is impoffible; and that in 
ſeaſons when it is poſſible, other buſineſs will. 
ſometimes interfere, ſo as to make it very in- 
convenient to catch every opportunity that of- 
fers, and yet, if an opportunity is ſuffered to 
eſcape, the lapſe is irrecoverable, If ſuch” be ih 
the critical ſituation of hoeing, and ſuch It 
mak, de is in large. concerns, can it be 
ee e * blaß 
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| ſuppoſed that prudent men will riſque the fuc- 
ceſs of their crops upon ſuch uncertainties, 
Moreover, in ſtiff clays; neither the drill 
nor the horſe- hoe can be: introduced, general. 
ly ſpeaking, to advantage. Land of this ſtub- 
born nature can ſeldom be brought to ſuch a 
tilth as to admit of either; for land muſt be 
made very fine before the moſt perfect drill- 
plow that I have ever yet ſeen, can work witn 
that degree of certainty as is neceſſary to plant 
equally the reſpective rows: and in ſummer; 
when the aſſiſtance of the horſe- hoe is moſt 
wanted, ſuch ſoils are apt, if the weather be 
dry, to be ſo hardened as not to be removed 
without annoyance to the rows; and if wet; 
clay is ſo. tenacious of rain, and fo poachy, 
that any attempts to looſen the ſoil in that ſitu- 
ation would ſerve only to compreſs it. Fhe 
horſe- hoeing huſbandry can never therefore be 
. the general huſbandry of England, where at 
leaſt two parts in three-of the arable lands are, 
New methods of huſbandry, that are to ex- 
_ clude the old, ſhouldshave every degree f 
evidence to ſupport them; that eaſe in the 
practice and profit in the iſſue are capable s 
producing. They ſhould: not only be mor 
ſimple and more expeditious in the execution, 
but more certain and more copious in their 
produce. If upon repeated trials any ſuch new 
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method of: huſbandry was to be propounded, 
9 and if the advantages of it were to be confirm- 

1 ed by the moſt convincing of all arguments, 

0 the enriehment of the practiſers, then indeed; 
| r e 25 | nos 
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nothing but obſtinacy or infatuation coul ba 
alledged for not relinquiſhing the old and em- 
bracing the new. But if upon an impartial 
compariſon of the merits of the new huſban- 
dry ſo ſtrongly recommended in books, with 
thoſe of the old fo tenaciouſly.; adhered toi by 
the body of farmers, we find the very reverſe 
of this generally the truth, is it to be wondered 
at, that a ſober and ſenſible ſet of men ſhould 
adhere to the ſolid, approved, and experienced 
maxims of their fathers ; and that they ſhould 
reject this novel huſbandry, and refer I to Jeſs 
experienced undertakers, who like adventurers 
into new regions, believing the reports of 
the firſt diſcoverers, expect to draw riches 
from cvery ſoil, and make a fortune op 
every farm. 
But nevertheleſs, the memory of Mr. Tull 
ought to be held in the higheſt reverence by 
every huſbandman, for his improvement of the 
art of Agriculture. It is from him we have 
learnt the great benefit of frequent plowings 
to pulveriſe the ſoil, which in ſome ſituations 
ſupply the place of dung. To bim the far- 
mer owes the advantages ariſing from cleanfing 
and preparing his ground W815 ſo wing of turnips; 
and improving them by, Ying. It was Mr. 
Tull who firſt introduced the drilling of peaſe; 
: beans, vetches, St: Foin, &c. into field culture, 
and ſhewed the advantages of hoeing and 
keeping them clear from weeds; and it is 
from him that the whole kingdom have ops 
to raiſe more corn from, leſs ſeed than ever was 
thought poſſible before he ſet the —_— 
. = T heſe 
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Theſe are ſolid and ſubſtantial advantages, 
which have introduced an univerſal reform in 
huſbundry, t tho' his method of adapting His 
On practice to his own pete iples h. s not ge- 
at obtained. 

lu the peruſal ef the following" theets the 
reader will find nothing repugnant to, or in- 
compatible with the principles by which Mr. 
Toll has endeavoured to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem. 
J have only endeavoured to combat his me- 
thod of application, and by a more familiar 
agency to account for all the phœnomena 
which uſually occur in the courſe of the huſ- 
bandman's practice, and to aſſiſt him in the or- 
dinary and regular purſuit of his art by direct- 
ing His attention to thoſe objects that are moſt 
worthy of his conſideration. 

Heat and moiſture, according to my obſer- 
wition; ure the grand agents by which the 
work of 'vegetation is carried on, and on a ju- 
dicious adjuſtment of theſe, as nature has in 
many inſtances ſet the example, the chief art 
of huſbandry ſeems to depend. The tempe- 
rature of the fertile earth that in many places 
abound, is a patern to which the curious culti- 
vator ſhould always have an eye in the manage- 
ment of his land. This earth dug by the 
ſpade, ot turned up by the plough is always in 

a crumbly ſtate, always has a moiſture, but is 
never wet; no' ſun can make it too hot i in its 
natural bed, nor any froſt make it too cold. 
As fertility is the certain and indubitable pro- 
perty of this temperature, is not this a plain 
and fimple rule for the farmer to proceed by 
22 2 | b 2 in 
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in the preparation of his land. What has he 
more to do with land naturally cold, and from 
that quality ſterile, but to reduce it to this 
temper, in order to make it fertile; or with 
land naturally hot, and from that quality bar- 
ren, but to moderate its heat by a proportion- 
able quantity of ſome cold mixture. But, ſays 
the huſbandman all this we know, but how is 
it to be accompliſhed? the anſwer is, by at- 
tending to the properties of bodies which na- 

ture has provided on purpoſe for the exerciſe 
4 man's ingenuity in the ene of the 
oil. 

By attentive obſervation men have an 
ed in bodies ſeemingly cold, the latent princi- 
ples of fire. Chalk is a ſtriking demonſtration 
of this truth. Tho' it appears wet, cold, and 
hard when in its natural bed, 4 when expol- 

ed to the air, it becomes dry and warm; when 
calcined in the fire it aſſumes another quality, 
and mingled with water, its fiery particles ab- 
ſorb moiſture with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity as 
to produce all the effects of actual fire. Foſ- 
ſil and calcarious bodies produce in like cir- - 
cumſtances, the like effects. Does not this 
lead to their uſe in the management of land? 
Does it not plainly, as with the finger of wiſ- 
dom, point out, that by a proper mixture of 
theſe bodies with cold land, the wet will be 
abſorbed, and the remaining maſs: warmed | 

Chemiſtry has, indeed, diſcovered the won- 

gerkul effects of the mixture of bodies ſeem- 
ingly cold. An eaſy experiment, within eve- 
* ones reach will — the fact. ag of 
Ne 
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abe flower and powdered allum, of each equal 
mix them well together and put the 
ee into a phial. Stop the phial cloſe with 
i. e ſtopper, and put it into a crucible, co- 
ver it with charcoal ignited, and when it is 
2 hot, take it out, and let it gradually cool. 
Expoſe this mixture at any future time to the 
air by taking out the ſtopper, and it will in- 
ſtantly exhiba an actual fire. From this ſim- 
ple experiment we may learn, how much de- 
pends upon the happy mixture of bodies in 
the proceſs of vegetation. —But to proceed. 

Clay, in oppoſition fo chalk, is of a nature 
altogether cold and when in its natu- 
ral bed, expoſe it to the action of the ſun and 
it becomes hard—and dry; SLY Pole At to the 
winter's froſt, and it — a fine moiſt 
powder; cover it again from the immediate 
action of the air, and it again aſſumes its natu- 
ral property of coldneſs and tenacity. Does 
not this demonſtrate, that a mixture of this 
ſubſtance with hot and dry earth will . 
dot to a proper temparament. 

Every man, I believe, muſt have Se 
chat beat and moiſture are the great inſtru- 
ments of vegetation; that they act uniformly 
in conjunction; that heat without moiſture 

will kill the moſt vigorous plant, and that in 
moiſture without heat no plant can live; that 
by heat natural or acquired, moiſture is render- 
ed active; chat by moiſture duly proportioned 
heat is increaſed ; and that by a juſt apporti- 
onment of theſe two principles, in conjunction 


en the natural _ US of bodies, aided 
by 
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by the friendly influences of the ſun and other 
elements, the whole cconomy of vegetable 
life is invariably, carried on and continued onbf 
this be admitted, it will follow, as I have ab- 
ready obſerved, that the chief art of the huk- 
bandman muſt conſiſt in bringing his land to 
a proper temparament with regard to heat and 
moiſture; and that I may be clearly under- 
ſtood, it will be neceſſary that J ſhould ex- 
plain what is here meant o_ theſe two power⸗ 
ul agents. | ile 
B!Vy Heut, therefore, 1 mean that ach 
produced by the inteſtine motion of bodies, 
which, while it remains moderate, takes the 
name of heat ; but when violently agitated; is 
calicd fire. This principle is to be generated by 
the mixture of bodies of various kinds, of which 
dung in agriculture is a powei ful ingredient; 
By moiſture I would be underſtood to mean 
that umidity which remains in the earth alter 
the rains and ſ\nows have been filtrated thro' its 
pores. , It is from this moiſture that, in my 
opinion, the food of plants is ſupplied, and in 
this moiſture, it is more than probable, that all 
the elementary parts of plants are contained. 
It is, thercfore, in proportion to the richneſs of 
this moiſture. that the earth is found to be more 
or leſs fertile; and it may be aſſerted in ſupport 
of this hypotheſis, as a thouſand. nes: 
might be adduced to prove it, that this at- 
we cannot be enriched without a genial 
warmth immediately. ſucceed ing. 
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It may perhaps, be objected that ſome 3 
| is. ſo chchmſtanced that no art can change its 
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nature; this Þdeny. Thoſe latids tliat are by 
nature boggy or mirey, may by labour and 
proper management be made warm and moift. 
Moors, which are the moſt ſtubborn, and yield 
the ſloweſt to the huſbandman's correction, 


= may yet be reduced to a proper temperature, 


of which the ingenious Mr. Voung in his 
North Tour has given more inſtances than 
one; and I myſelf have ſeen as fine graſs on 
ai piece of that kind of land, well drained 
and properly managed, as ever I ſaw on the 
beſt meadow. But more of this in its place. 

Before I conclude this preface, it may be 
neceflary to acquaint the reader more preciſely 
with the plan that I have purſued in the pro- 
ſecution of the following work, which ] have 
divided into two parts. 

In the firſt part I have proceeded upon a2 
ſuppoſition that 500 acres of land were to be 
ſelected from the waſte, and converted into a 
farm, with houſe, barns, ſtables, and all other 
neceſſary requilites to be erected upon it. In 
this view I have endeavoured to eftabliſh rules 
for adjuſting the erections to the quantity of land 
to be incloſed; and J have not only given di- 
rections for properly placing thoſe erections, 
but likewiſe for conſtructing every part 'of 
them in the moſt ſubſtantial manner; and al- 
ſo for dividing, fencing, planting, Rocking, 
breaking up, cropping, and otherwiſe managing 
the various matters belonging to the farm till 
the whole is brought into complete order. 
This J judged the moſt eligible method of 
my} the Whole profeſſion of practical 

farm- 
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farming into 2 regular ſeries. I am Genſible 
_  thit'in the execution many. things —— 4 
be done, and which will occur in every man's 
25 practice, bave been omitted; I am ſenfible of 
many errors as well as many de fects, but at the 
fſame time I am not without hopes, that the 
outlines are ſtrikingly marked, and that from | 
age and experience, a fafe track is pointed out, 
which it will be no diſcredit for the unpractiſed 
farmer to follow. With regard to the antient 
ſages of the profeſſion, they have not their 
leſſon to learn from books their knowledge 
hath its foundation in labour, and their _ 
dom remaineth with them. 
In the ſecond part, I have treated diſtinely 
of the various ſpecies of grain and plants that 
are generally among farmers, the articles o 
field culture, in which number J have included 
all that the Honourable Society of Arts have 
made the objects of their particular attention. 
In diſcourſing of theſe, I have conſidered the 
properties of plants, pointed out their varieties, 
their uſes, the different methods of ls. 
the diſeaſes to which they are moſt ſubje&, _ 
and the cure. In all which I have — 
the beſt authorities where my own experience 
has falled me, and without vanity I may 
affirm, that I have {pared no pains. to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the ſubjects of which 
I have treated, and have uſed no reſerve i 
Baan. that know] age || 
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CHAP. — Of St. Foin—Tall 5 | bind ain = 

its care in cultivating it—His een „ 

it to every graſs but lucern - 304 

Crar. XVI. Of lucern--Improved method of cul- 

tivating it —Cautions againſt attempting it in im- 


proper ſoils— The Rey, Mr. Hart's method of 


_ tranſplanting it — - g17 
Cray. XVII. Of Burnet Teſtimonials, for and 
againſt it conſidered -- - - - 31 


Crap. XVIII. Of graſſes properly ſo called; = 
particularly of darnel or rey- graſs — Reaſons for 
_ preferring it to thoſe graſſes that are recommended 


Crap: XVIII“. Of the turnep cabbage, for the 
winter-food of cattle Its excellency - -- 33 
Cnr, XIX. Of the turnep - rooted cabbage: for for 
- the; ſame purpoſe — Account of its diſcovery = 347 
Char, XX. Of cabbages properly ſo called —Their 
progreſs in the north - preferred to turneps — 354 
les XXI. Of cole- ſeed I he whole proceſs of 


© planting, reaping, threſking, and TTY the 
+ ſeeds of it into oil. 3 * = 


CuAP. XXII. Of the teazle . 8 od 


of gathering, drying, and making up for ſale - 2367 
Cray. XXIII. Peer "Their culture, choice Fg 
of ſoil, method of preparing the e a h 
"Ing 2<polling—binding— nipping— gathering— 
ais — bagging, &c. with a cheap way of 


oO CHAP, 


ſeaſon for ſowing them — - 285 


"by"Stillingfleet and others - = = = 338 


We ing a drying oalt for new beginners — — 37 x | 
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Chap. XXVII. Of weld Mr. Haughton's direc- 
tions for its cultivation 403 
ChAv. XXVIII. Of woad — Its cultivation þ þ 
.- thoſe who travel in gang. Improvement propoſed 405. 
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Pre f. p. xvin. I. 8. from the bo:tom, for hoeing, r. horſe-hoeing. 
p. Ai. , I. 14. for gummy, . clammy, ib, I. 16. for bard aud 
 arzy r. dry and cruinbly, p. xii. 1. 5. from the bottom, ſor mix- 
ture, r. moilture, - „ TAI 
: Page 25: l. 11. from the hotiom, ſor 70, r. 60. p. 26..1. 1. for 
70, I. 60. p. 30. Il. 2. from iht bottom, for 70, r. 60. p. 32. 1. 7. 
fon en by, r. only: p. 45. J. 3. from the bottom, tur 134, r. 144. 
I. 2. from ditto, for zo, r. 24. p. 5. for 3191. 175. r. 281-15, it. 
cgrrect the whole eſtimate. p. 59. J. 8. for 4% crop, r. lent crop. 
„ p- 79. J. 5. after weſt country add ſheep, ib. J. 14. for on ſequence, 
"= T. coniequence. p. 89. 1. 8. from bottom, for clay lands, r. chalky 
| laids, p. 102. I. 3. del? and an half, p. 146. 1. 8. for Claver, r. 
St. Foin. p. 160. 1, 3. hom bottom, for 25, r. 13, for 30, r. 18. 
p. 312. I. x, after. St. Foin add ſeed, ib. 1. 4. for fate, r. ſlate. 
P. 324. I. laſt, for 13, r. 30. p. 324. l. 9. for dug, r. dung. p. 
33530. |. 1. for wood, r. woad. p. 334. 1-8. from bottom, for 
celula ed, r. ceiſulated. p. 359. 1. 6. trom bottom, for are, r. an. 
p. 368. 1. 1. for ariſe, r. arrive. Other errors of the preſs of leſt 
* ee caudid leader is delired to correct as they becur occa - 
liwnally. | 5 . 
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| or Inf Fencing, and Planting « a New Farm. 
THEN. any portion of land is to be taken - 


W into. 2 farm, the moſt eligible form, where the 
ground will allow of it, is that of an exact ſquare. 
The ſquare ſtreighe lined form is the moſt com- 
modious for a farm, and leaſt expenſive. 

Commodious, as beſt adapted to the purpoſes 10 
ploughing, and as the diſtance from the extremities 
to 1 Ew ap near the center is ſhorter and 

an in gay other ſtreight-lin'd. form. 

«| "hag expenſive, as the quantity of fencing ne- 
coeſſary to incloſe it is thereby reduced. ,. - 
= Four lines of 1550. yards each, noma: to 6200 
yards of fencing, meeting at right angles, will in- 
dloſe an area of almoſt 500 acres of land; but two 
uUnes of 2500 yards each, and two lines of 600 yards 
Lach, equal likewiſe to 6200 yards of fencing, meet- 
ing at night angles, will e little more than half 
the \ A frog | 
nome: therefore; 3 is a rnb part of 
nce 6 hes inclofing- land, particular attention 
EDS EEE 4 

bs 


from the waſte, to be incloſed and converted 75 


2 Of lucigſiug, Fencing, and Planting. 
Which is the firft.. conſideration of conſequence that 
occurs in apportioning farms from the waſte. , 
The next thing that demands attention, is, the 
manner of fencing ; ; which, tho' very chargeable, is 
yer ſo eſlential a part of inchofing, that to — 
It ſuperficially, is to Ray 58 the land owner, 5 
ret TIO 0 e time. A good ditc 
hy bank, where leſs expenſive and more eff: u 
de lefences | Canna be raiſed, ſhould bound new farms 
on every fide. This dirch ſhould be fix feet-wide 
at its opening, four fect deep, and not more than 
one foot wide at bottom; ſhould be dug early, in the 
. and ſhould be floped CR on both: fides, 
The e thrown. out of this. ditch ſuould be 
7 up, and faced on the infide of the incloſure, 
means of the upper turf, and ſhould: be, raiſed 
. , that the ſlope from the bottom, of 
the ditch to the NET of the ig ſhould UE ob 
leaſt ſeven feet. The top of the bank. ſhould then be 
nicely levelled to the breadrh of two feet, and at 
the proper ſeaſon. of the year planted Wich threr 
rows of black or white thorn, after this manner 
2 +2. +* which will form, with: proper care, 
a; ſpecdieſt and moſt durable fence, next ta lope, 
brick, or ſod walls, that can be deviſed. 
In Glquceſterſhire and Worceſterſhire, = lange 
tracts of waſte lands are now encloſing, fencing. is 
'there carried. on in two very different methods, nei- 
ther of which in my opinion is the. moſt effectual or 
leaſt expenhive ; the firſt, is, by digging tones, which 
in 1 2 Part of the as al ye where aboun 
| em in carts or on barrows, and ſhooting 
5H in lines; where they are afterwards ech ing 
walls without cement, and extended for miles wath+ 
out any defence. This, ſubjects them to. many 
gidents, and it is no uncmimon thing to ſee endes 
in theny of verz. cee egen, ly which egen 
. 


— 
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they ceale to be. a ſccurity, and are for ever wanting 
repairs.” 

Their Behn method of fenci MY by making : a 
kind of gutter on each ſide, and t throwing the carth 


in che middle, which riſes and forms a 
ity inches high. About fix inches above the af 

of of this ridge they plant, one row of quick, and about 
4 foot above that, they plant a ſecond Tow 3. and 
over all, the looſe earth from the gutters on each 
fide is thrown a-top, and thus their fence is com- 
pleated.” To defend the new-planted- quick, poſts 
and rajls are ſet up on one fide, and a fort of clum- 
&y flit-gates are ſtaked upon the other. To this . 
method of ſecuring the quick, I have no other Ob- 
jection, except the expence of it; but againſt the 
manner of planting the quick, much may be urged. 
Quick loves a rich, moiſt, loamy ſoil, neither foo wet 
nor too dry, and as its roots never deſcend deep in 
ſeatch of nouriſhment, it feeds only on, the rich 
paſture + near the ſurface, and the richer and mote 
enlatged that ſurface is, the better it thrives; ; but by 
cutting 4 gutter on each fide, they narrow its bounds, 
and by forming the earth on which it is planted into 
a ridge, they make way for that moiſture by which 
it is {uſtained to drain off; fo that though it may 
ſeem to thrive for a few years at firſt, it will certainly 
duindle, and never arrive at its proper growtb. 

Let me, therefore, prevail upon ſome of the libe- 
ral minded gentlemen, who may have an intereſt in 
ineloſures upen the wolds, to mae trial of a Very 
ſimple and very natural method of fencing, that a 95 
peafs to me every way ſuitable to the nature of, 
Bi and che genius of the country; It-is this, ro form 
their fences of ſods or turf only,” which in time, if 
properly raiſed, will ſo grow and incorporate toge- 
ther, that nothing but main force will i demo 
them. The conſtruction is eaſy; as the fence is 


fthple. 
3. This: | 
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I 2 tmethb of paring the furfice'is well W 
Lhe d daily Practiſed in i Part of che country; 1 but 
Ke rai lit be much more readih performed byer means 

61 A | PR in either way, che Portion of g ound 

r the Fence mult be marked out, and the 

We Qufice pared off. The bed of the fence trhvſt 

chen be made 585 and à number of en Gre 
7 er to perform 1 the different parts a 

ork ; two of 2 2 are to be employed, one 

bolt te to the other, to lay the turf and bund "the 

birth 22 in the wet manner to al: inf | the looſe 


gf, oY 


99 


Aer Het lte "hh dt u ing 2 echt 
eig it inches broad ſhould firſt be laid leng es 
along: lines drawn on both ſides, leaving a 1p. 
ken or twelve inches in the middle between 


for the 100ſe earth to be filled inn, beat down, dhe Hz 


.Yelled'; and when that courſe is finiſhed; ches Bent 
coutſe is to be laid croſswiſe, , and ſhould conßſt ef ture 
of about à foot long, which being Lald o 'to 
each other; leave only a ſpace of four or © Inches 
between them for the looſe earth te occupy”; arid 
- at the diſtance of every two or three" yard #1o 
truf ſhould be placed the whole breadth;to'Blnd the 
wall together: In this manner ler che WorKriien 
Proceed, {tilt beating down the earth Ceſe ini ve ery 
. courſe; t ell the wall is near five feet high, and then 
let a. quantity 0 whins or furze be ready to place un- 
L der ihe coping, In ſuch a manner, chat the Hranches 
- project at Katt —f. inches — che Wall e 


ds; whit wille tually deter thee <p Of 1 
Io ts 5 5 50 Long turfs, the Whole Prescih ef 
MS io e e piepared, ang Pferd it 
i bedr e pen pay of copity all long 
©rhs walt, che g ät the ite time, thir'the eth 


m the middle of the — courſe be Ine; 


10 
— 45 . — 
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the, wall may dae the eue of arc, 
lept rains may the. 7 readily a ed 


Pe e NES ta {9.9 
— IR the ſurtace G cg 8 ace 
ſhould neyer be be gel ta, 75 * ne 9908 
high- ., All the ſecurity chat (rs of ti Kd 
dee is a number of of bring er at the diſtgy 
three, or four hundred yards each from the ather Py. 
tſmen to paſs; for if no violence is uſed to'c "de 
ae them, they will in a few. I, grow. £1 
firrs as; che ground, they Rand upon. They thouk 
be ed. early in the ſpring ; for it is, « of conſe- 
PFs be tar, be moiſt when. it is laid, that the 
graſs 92 6 NEED, to vegetate gg the 75 and 
hes; of. the ſummer come on. if LES 
to 90 hk theſe walls, 4 5 be. 3 bb me 
Hirſt opportunity, embraced to heat the ſeam 

OE er, any, confi 1 Fans which will IE 
— growth af the Fa „and contribute very much 
Naw al I am poſitive,.;by. what I have 
Lin the north, that tyrf walls will not coſt 

iy yes] nee a rod 1 05 the 1 when men in 
t. y are accuſtomed to raiſe. them; 380) there 
-i8.not the leaſt douht of their anſwering the purpoſe, 
38 there, arg thouſands of - houſes in Scotland that 
"have, 2 other but {9d. walls to fapport. their roofs, 


vg Fir, ee: = Legard FE nds double fone walls 
105 hounding tences, with, a plantation. of trees be- 
4ween; ther, but. the 17 of ſuch fences 71 5 
- only. be repaid: b ythe ſuc oceſs of the plantation, which 

a be Very, recarious. But to 1 8 

n 7 ts e Been che general 2718 Tie of. old 
io Ige-rows, Q: mo arms in 20g 


D 
rn 155 'of one. kind Ms ar Jxa&hice 
by no means recommend. as A . 


wel „Gee | raxy 


„ Of Height. ung. andPatming. 
kedge-row” pfanted, as I have already faid; either 


with the black thorn or the white; the black 1 


would prefer for bounding fences; as the beſt pro- 
tection, when grown up, againſt the incroachrments 


of thoſe moſt pernicious vermine, ſwine, and che 


leaſt Hable to be cropt by ſheep, or other cattle; 


when young. Indeed a low wattled frieze, not more 


chan 18 inches high, along the outſide of the banka 
of bounding ſences, at the height of ſix feet, with 


ſtakes inclimng outwards, will be a great defence to the 
gung quick from outward injury; and ſomething} 


Yi » 2 ; capt 
of the kind ſhould likewiſe have place on the inſide. 

A fence trained and defended in the manner firſt 
directed, if not incommoded by trees, or hurt by 


unforeſeen accidents, will become every year more 


and more impenetrable the longer it grows, and will 


Brick wall; but where trees abound, the quick is 
apt to decay, nothing being more pernicious to it 
har their cold winter's drip.” / 049, T 

To ſupply the deficiency of timber to the land 
owner, by the excluſion of trees from the hedge- 
rows, I would allot a proportionable part of every 


— 


new farm, for the growth of trees. The tenant witt 


be a conſiderable gainer, if every 25th aere for which 
he pays rent is ſet apart for that purpoſe, provided 
his hedge- rows are left totally clear: it will require, 


however, ſome judgment in the diſpofitionz ab ag ta 
render numerous Plantations leaſt injurious to the oc 32 


cupier, and moſt profitable to the ownerc This I 
think may eafily be effected, by attending to the na- 
tute of the ſoil, and adapting the various ſorts of 
trees, to che different” ſorts of earth moſt-properifor 
the'growtli of each. I do not mean to difperſe them 
58 and there in ſingle trees, but in ſmall planta⸗ 

1015, Propottioned to the extent of the quantity of 
and allotted it each farm for that particular = 
14 WAY a 5 | po e. 
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O Inelelng, Fencing, and Plantinge; 78 
poſe; - By ſome little taſte in the diſpoſition, of theſę 
uſeful plantations, every new farm mug. be IT 8 
exhibit᷑ an agreeable landſi p. WAA 
te may, perhaps, be expected, chat 25 1 Proceed, 
F Should mark ehe- progreſs of the expences of ins 
cloſing, fencing, dividing, and otherwiſe ;prepars; 
ing and ſittipg a new farm for the reception of a. 
2 This. I ſhall endeavour to do; but 3 
no precednt to. direct me in this new attempt, the 
candid- un, it is hoveds will make allowance W 

fecks: . 
e eee as 1 have: already; gone in in. 
cloſing, may, preſume, be done upon an average 
throughout the kingdom, at the rate of five ſhil 
lings a rod (gj + yards) including quick and every, 
other expence; - If therefore: 500. acres. of land be 
laid out upon the ſquare, 112) rods of fencing will 
incloſe it, -w Nobich limits wir firſt re to "he ſum 
of L284 nearly: 

The expence of planting every 2 Sch 2 acre wich 
trees, cannot, perhaps, be ſo nicely aſcertained; yet 
as the number of trees which I have allotted to each 
are, will ferve as a given data to correct any ma- 
terial error, What I ſhall here offer, is by way of 
foundation, on which to form a more exact eſtimate. 

Oaks, I preſume; may every where be planted at 
2 very fall expence. A buſhel of acorns that coſts 
a ſhilling; will more than plant an acre. The. beſt 
way of planting them, is, to mark out che ground 
in autumn or ſooner, and upon Every rod (at the 
diſtance of 16 + feet from each other) to cut with 
the ſpade, a thin turff about fourteen inches ſquare, 
laying it carefully on one ſide with the ſwart upper- 
—2 This done, dig out the earth the Whole 
depth of the u 3 and no deeper; lay this 
earthy —— oppoſite ſide, and let ĩt remain expoſed 
do the air and froſt till che. proper alen for plant- 


« . 105 ve 
i ing, 
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END which, 2 in mild weather: any time after 
. 


day in winter, hut never before z chen 
fill in pry mould lightly, replace the turf and wäth 
. ma ſmall, raund-poinged inſtrument. Make: dive; ingiſi- 
i; Ps. in- this manner . ; into each f. thele inciſions 
ꝗut a ſound acorn, juſt deep enough to he cvered 
by, the ſwart; if the ſwart ſhould not cloſe upon the 
„ebe, o hide them, put a little of the. looſe 
mould over them, and ſo proceed till all the ground 
wth We dee for. the purpoſe is planted, An acre of 
acrons may be thus planted = about ten ſhillings ; 
50 a dead hedge muſt be raiſed. to ſurround the 
voung Dame ; and this after the rate of nine- 
pence a rod (ſtakes and , buſhes included) , will 
amount to fix and thirty ſhillings an acre, nearly, 
A ſingle acre. thus planted and. fenced, may amount 


wy 0 fix and forty ſhillings ; but where a, large planta- 


tion is taken in together, the expence will not 
bo amount to near ſo much, becauſe leſs. feneing will 
in _=_ potion be neceſſary, .. . 

t your acorns - thus e * e muſt 
de not Whally be deſerted; they myſt be anmually 
05 watched for the firſt four or five years, and then 

they may be ſafely truſted. No graſs or weeds. muſt 
de meren from the yy plants Gur during the firſt four 
years; for theſe are their protection; but their 

10 4 _ muſt be noted, and that plant which. ſhoots 
with the maſt vigour, muſt. be principally, attended 
to; if it thrives well and continues its pre: eminence 

i: for the three firſt. years, increafing its ſhqgt: rage in- 
creaſes its root, then it may remain 22 d.;, but 


PT «of it ſprings luxuxiantly for the. firſt or, ſac rears 


and ſęems to be at a ſtand, or to —— ird 


then yon ars to cut off the maiden. ſhogt cloſe do th e 


ground, and fo of, the reſt, carefully noting after: 


+:\ Wards ah the fame; plant makes again the faireſt 


- - 
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äh make the nobleſt tree! bot if it Wobldsgbt, 


kkien You" are to place your attention ori the hoſt 
"thriving, ! "This! operation ſhould be'petformned Curly 
a Ja aeg and the ſarne year che ground hond 
be p and croſs-plowed, as near to the ros in 
weh che acorns were planted, as cmveniently thay 
be Without rooting up the plants. It 2d How'thar 
te tender fibres will begin to ſhoot forth on er 
5 and the eaſier you make rheir- paſſage-inthis 
tender ſtate, the more vigdur you" will give! your 
Plants. In raiſing every Kind of free from-ſecqF let 
this general direction ſuffice; and though TMO. 
That it is contrary to moſt of thoſe theoretical writers, 
' whoſe inſtructions have no foundation in experichce, 
"yet it may ſafely be relyed upon. Graſs and eds 
are not the pernicious things to young ſeedlings that 
1 are repreſented to be: on the- contrary, they 
warm and cheriſh young plants; an@ trees in par- 
ticular, when they arrive at a certain "Ee of 
benen have nothing to fear from them. 

My reaſon for directing the holes to be hug to 
me depth only of the ſtaple; is this, when tlie tap- 
root of the ſeedling meets with a "more than ordinary 

1 in its deſcent, which is its natural ebüͤrſe, 

. 12 will ſometimes aflume- an horizontaf direction; 
it not, the reſiſtance it meets wirn when it eoties to 
On . mere ord ſtratum, increaſes the momefitum of 
the lateral fibres; and in proportion as that 7s in- 
creaſed, the food of the plant will be increaſed alſo: 
tke food of Plants is infinitely more copious i the 
00 perlt ſtratum near the ſurface; than af any 
given depth below it; for this reaſog"it 43831 thar in 
-"' trat{planting tap-rooted plants; Ml wrirers agrees that - 
11 We, the tap- root in order to mereale the llate- 
Wo flbfes, quickens the gw. D bas (ba 3 | 
At the proper ſeaſori f the" following year; the 
38 ten may be permitted to trafiſpᷣlant into tht ter- 
ne ' Hy ſpaces, the young ſupernumerary ſeedlings 


that 


10 Of 1nclefing,, Fencing, and Planting 
that have riſen from the firſt planted acorns ; which, 
if they have happened to eſcape the vermin and other 
accidents, will on the fifth year be fine thriving 
plants remembering, however, not to diſturb the 
maſter plants, but to dreſs the ground carefully about 
them as ſcon as the ſupernumeraries are removed. 
Theſe plantings ſhould have their tap- roots ſhorten= 

ed, and their fibres where they have ſuffered injury 
in taking up, trimmed; and beſides being well ſe- 

eured in fine mould, ſhould each of them have a 
ſtiff ſtake thruſt deep in the ground, to which 
they ſnould be lightly faſtened. Nothing more need 
to be done for ten years to come, but to ſtrip the 
feathers from the bodies of thaſe trees that are to 
ſtand for timber, where they grow too Juxuriantly, 
or to pull off the fuckers from the roots, if any 

ſhould ſpring forth; except it fhould be neceſſary 
to ſmear their ſtems with tar near the ground, ta 
preſerve them from being barked by hares, rabbits, 

or other animals in the winter. But at the end of 
fifteen. or ſixteen years, it will be neceſſary ta thin 
the plantation, by removing wholly root and branch 
the ſupernumerary ſetts: in the doing of which, 
the land owner or his agent ſhould be conſulted, for 
many of the ſupernumeraries will probably have 

out- grown the ſeedlings; and in that caſe, thoſe 
ſeedlings may be removed that are leaſt vigorous, 
and ſupernumeraries left inſtead of them; for tho 
it has been obſerved, that thoſe trees are generally 
the moſt ſolid whoſe roots have never been removed, 
yet tranſplanted! trees frequently grow faſter, and 
are ſooner fit for market than ſeedlings, a eircum- 
ſtance that ĩs of great importance to the land owner. 
It will happen ſometimes, that trees will take to 
thriving beſt in champs; when that is the caſe, none 
of thoſe ſhould be removed. Some ſmall ſpots of 

earth are very friendly to trees, while others very neat 
to ſuch ſpots, afford them little or ** 1153 
01 ; e 8 ext 


| Of Thulofing, Fenting; an Piniting! YE 
Next to the oak, I account the aſn one of this 
bolt uſeful and profitable trees, that can be plant. 
edi on a new farrn. This is a quick growing ſale- 
able tree; as well in timber, which is the Lode oe end 
the land owner, as in poles; which are generally 
lowed to be the perquiſite of the tenant- The iy 
for timber, is beft raiſed from ſetts-planted; at che 
diſtance of 16 feet at leaſt, tree from tree: One 
Hundred and ſixty plants of fix years growth from 
che nurſeries, will coft' l. but in regard tfiat aſſi 
is a greedy' forager, and ſends forth its roots! tb A 
t diſtance: on every fide, the ground ſhould be 
well. plowed: before it is planted, and hills ſhould! 
be thrown' up in the ſame manner as for hops, be- 
fore the planting! is to be ed. There is a 
wide difference between raifing timber from ſeeds, 
and raĩfing it from ſetts. Where the fibres are al- 
ready formed; the whole ground cannot be made 
too fine to facilitate their progreſs. Where they 
are forming, that part only is neceſſary to be regard 
ed with which they are. at firſt to be brought in con- 
tact. Warmth, in this ſtate, is more to be re- 
f than nouriſhment. Aſh loves a dry loamy: 
ſoil, and wilkperiſh if its roots deſcend to a watery bed: 
Planting and fencing : an acre of ath, will coſt 


$1071 4. e 
Plants from tha nurſery . 2 0 
Plowing and raiſing the hills 1: 0: 0 
Planting and ſtaking 160 young ; trees » 65 0 
f — 1156: 0 


It muſt be e pe that 1 do ak ſet this 
Ae as the exact ſum for: which trees are to be, 
planted in all counties, and i in all ſituations. The 
ſetts are abundantly. dearer 1 in ſome places than in 
others, and the labour in planting bears no exact 

portion from whence an average can be de- 
duced: In Scotland, oak, aſh, elm, and the nobles 
12 of ſetts of faur years growth, are advertiſed 


for 


- plowing and fencing; the ſame as before, &c. 


12 Of Inclo/ing, Fencing, and Planting.” 


land ten of fix. years growth-will coſt as, * 
Scotland, the labour is one half er | 
England and in every county in each kingdom, 
there is a material difference in bot. 
Elm may be managed much in the fame manner 
25 aſſ; The preparing the-land, and Hants: — 
trees for timber, differ in nothin vo — 
at,which. the trees are to be plac —. 55 —4 
giſtinction. Elm will not do for poles; but elm 
will, bear being planted within the diſtance of 13 
fect of each — and will thrive the better on 
that; accgunt, as they will riſe the higher and grow 
ſtreighter: Great care is neceſſary in the choice 
of ſetts to have them ſtreight and well ſhaped. Plant- 


or five ſhillings a chouſand; in ſome parts of 2 7 


ed in clumps rhey are very beautiful. They thrive / 


beſt, in a moiſt ſoil; harſh clay that is tenacious of 
moiſture, but not of wet, is the kind of ſoil chey 
moſt delight in, and in ſuch land they will grow to 
4 vaſt bulk. About 360 of theſe may be planted 


on, an acre. Plants of ſix years. gromth from the 


.nutleries,, will coſt about 2 5 ſhillings; a e 
Planting and ſtaking an acre about 25 {hill £ 


The utmoſt care ſhould be taken in fencing. young: 


2 elms ; ; for there is no food that cattle are more f 
of, mecca cows, than the young ſhoots. And 


nothing diſtorts a young tree ſo Ba a8 ** BYE x 


” 1289 fe cba it in cropping. 3 Se 


3% & 4 


FER "groves, - * may either be. raiſed. ban 
the maſt, or propagated-by ſuckers,. The ſuckers, 


hopever, ſhould, be firſt taken into the nurſery, 
and. then. tranſplanted, out here they are to re- 


0 main. -Thele, Uke the elm, y be pi anted. cloſe, 


BH the, ae bi be purchaſed at 25 Hil- 
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Bos "a but may be gathered from btlig 


ae for much leſs than half that ſunr; it 2 
et, very bad economy to fave in the purchdger 


| Reds, or ſetts: It is the quality alone that deft 


the planter's attention, and not the pürchsſe- Mo- 
9 od ſett cannot be bought too deaf; & 
bad one 18 warſe chan none; becauſe it takes up 
room, and loſes time that cannot be "recovered. 
Beech requires no previous culture, for its't60ts wil 
inſinuate themſelves and find nouriſhment among g.the 
ftrongeſt earths. 10 399 
© The poplar, the plane tres; 120 white le, 
and the alder, are all properly aquatics. They are 
all prop pagated from ſtakes or truncheens, the 
largeſt of which may in general be purchaſed" zt 
two ſhillings a hundred, the ſmalleſt at fix Pence a 
hundred, and may be planted at ten ſhillings a voi 
Land. Trey are not all, however, alike Profitable 
nor are they to be planted at like diſtances, nor in 
5 — rh The plane: tree, for inſtance, 
though it delights in much moiſture, yet will pet 
tive in ſtagnated waters. The alder on the con- 
„if raiſed on hillocks, or if deep trenches” are 
888 tranſverlely on every ſide of it, though in a 
50g, „will chrive the better. Tlie white: willow de- 
lights in the banks of running ſtreams, and the 


: * poplar in ſpringy and marſhy Pottoms. Theſe re- 


quire to be protected till they grow up, and there- 
fore when planted at large muſt be fenced. The 
dee however, is —_ moderate; and the pfb- 
"fit promiſed very larg e. e ee all quick grow- 
"Ini trees, "arid debe che profit of crop 5"\of In, 
'*whten pro roperly adapted to their” fiaturäl N cen Phe 
expence may be thus rated: The poplar and Hatte. 
tree planted for "tHittiber!ſhould® find! at che diſ- 
"Brice of half 13.) Of the former 64⁰ ſetts to 
plant an ace; Will eoſt im general, if pathereU'ftom 
the cs > about fix ſhillings and PM ens ; and 


the 


nu Of Ruclifing, Fenting,' and" Platiting. 
the planting them in lines, about the ſame ſurm. 
No preparation of the ground proper for che 


poplar is wamung.': Feneivg, is therefore the ej 


ce. 


The. plane. tee being cenerally- raiſed. FINN e. | 


tings, may. coſt - about five ſhillings a thouſand, 
and, therefore, in that proportion „ will leſſen 9270 
expence. 
The white willow ſhould ſtand. at the tate dil 
tance with the former; is planted in the thus 
manner, and at the ſame expence. 

The alder differs but little from the « poplar 
when: planted for timber; both the one and the 
other tnay-be planted much nearer when defigned 


or poles ; but . this is generally the tenant s im- 


provement, notice will be taken. of it in its proper 
Loa 

What is lie the Scots fir, is, ;perdaps, of all 
ethers , the moſt profitable tree that is planted, if it 
be conſidered that it will thrive in barren ſand 
foils, where hardly any other plant will live. Godd 


plants will coſt about five ſhillings a e „ ank 
a thouſand ſetts will plant an acre. by: 


The hornbeam is likewiſe a profitable es; 72 
weill grow on bleak and barren hills; on ſtoney, 
flinty, or gravelly foils, and will be no great ex- 


pence in planting. The ſetts are gathered from! 
the foreſts, where they abound, at fre e ſhillings a 
thouſand: and they may be planted, as they will 
want no ſtaking, at the ſame price. A fence old, 
however, be thrown uns we Fanny TREES 
or it will not thrives. 
Thus upon an average, 20 acres of land up 

a hew farm of 5oo acres, may be planted 0 
ſuitable trees for timber, and fenecd, at leſs than five 


pounds an acre, or one hundred pounds for che 
Whole: And as upwards of 7000 trees, taking the 
rn of the whole 20 So as I have ſtared 

: them, 
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pleting the farm. Certain it is, 
adapted, which undoubtedly they may 
cel of land of ſuch extent, well fenced, 
ly preſerved from robbers, every tree 


are properly 
be, on a 


and car 


Of Iuclaſug. Fencing, and Planting. 15 
chem, will in 40 or 50 years time, arrive at per: 
fection; it will. be no exaggeration to ſay, that tlie 
produce of theſe ſpare acres, as they may be called, 
will in that time repay all the ex 


COS + 


of com; 
at if the trees 


before the period that I have 


land owner may be a = of 


allotted. ''Thus the 
70001...and the oe- 


Mere the trees to be planted along the hedge- 


rows in the uſual manner, the land owner would 


Mill be a greater gainer; but the occupier would 


ſuffer in a ten- fold proportion. To make this ap- 
pear, let it be premiſed, that in incloſing and 


dividing 500 acres of land into fields of 10 acres 
each, the lines of incloſure and of diviſion amount 


to more than 24,000 yards. In theſe lines, or in 
other words, in all the hedge-rows throughout the 
farm, it has been uſual to plant trees of one kind or 

'other, at the diſtance of four yards or 12 feet, and 
in many farms much nearer. At 12 feet diftance 
the number of trees will amount to upwards of 6000; 
and at 9 feet diſtance to 8000 proportionably in- 
ereaſed. Add to this too, that trees thrive faſter 
in the hedges of cultivated lands, than in any other 
fituations in which they can be placed, though 
there they do moſt harm to the farmer. And from 


all theſe conſiderations, let any one determine.which 
he would chuſe, 6, or perhaps 8000 trees grows 


ing in his hedge- rows to rob his corn, or 700 in 


detached parcels in his worſt ground, where no corn 
would continue to grow without more than ord mary 
cultivation, and where, on many occaſions, after 
the plantations are arrived at a certain growth ch 


Stile may be fed and ſheltered to his great profir. 
151811 \ | and 
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6 O Jurh ng," Fencing,” ant Plating." 
1 . This is ſurely à att 


In all old farms, much of the fire- wood is fur- 
niſned by the lop of old pollards, the eoppice- 
wood being conſidered as a part of the produce from 


which the farmer is to collect his rent. But no- 
thing in nature, I think, can be more abſurd, than 
the old practice of cutting off the heads of grow- 
ing timber, to furniſh fire-wood for the farmer” HIM 
uſe. - I can account for it only on this wed 
that the hedge-rows formerly being crowded” too 
much, it was neceflary to cut off the heads E 
| fome trees, to give others room to ſpread. This 


— 5 F 8 


is the only tolerable reaſon that I can aſſign, for the 


favage cuſtom of beheading oaks, elms, aſh, and oY 
other fine timber trees, which ſeems to have _—— I 


tained univerſally throughout the kingdom. Tbis 
practice I would however explode, and in the ro 


of it introduce a more convenient method of ſupplying 


fire-wood, and at the ſame time a leſs expenſive one. 
Every one knows how much time is loſt 5 


lopping, trimming, making up, binding, and Col. 
lectidg of billet-wood and faggots, from all the hy 
— 2 a large farm. To leſſen this,! 
would apply five acres of Jani: achoining to che 


1 15 the ſole purpo ſe of p planting cop pice- 1181 


wood, for the uſe of che occupier.” In tiiis vl 
I would introduce all *the ordinary kinds of Gs 
wood, as well as larget-growing”” trees; particu- 

larly the thorn white and black, haſle, e 


h Fo birch, elder, lime, "i, Poplar, oli, 


y 


that de- 
ſerves attentiort in all new indloſaies, and of Wer 
both Jand-owner and land-occupier” may- "mcdallys::-! , 
avail themſelves, if Us: a 18 ne heren 
laid down. te e ed, 
It remains now oy to- pe of hat kind'vf $19" 
plantiſig that is to ſupply the neceſſary purpoſes of 
the farmer, and to furniſh firing for the fatmers 
family. This is chiefly. coppice-wWosdl. 


>. 24 


LOA 


: ET : 
3 


oak,.elmg:bus-aboye- all the aſh; hich is. es. . 


fire- wood, and will. burn green, a and. about a farm= 


houſe is a moſt uſeful wood for poles, fellics, l. ap 


handles, : cart-ladger hg | axletrees: ploughs, ſpades, .. 
hoops, and many o 

well planted and fenced may colt. 30l, which with 
100k the former plantations, and 280]: the outer 
fencing, brings "the whole expence of the contents 
bf _ «Chap to 1 ſum of ROY mea 5 


7 \ 


ws the ror Sitio of "Y — aid Form 


va 
; . HE firm * 2 ſed, ſented, and 3 


q .with trees, the next. thing to be thought of, 
is * ſituation of the homeſtead and the dwellings 
houſe; and other neceſſary buildings about it, for 
the 2 of the tenant to occupy it, and as 
nothing, perhaps, is of greater copſequence to the 
farmer, than = ſituation of his houle and home 
Read, let the following dbſervations be PE; 

attended to· 

1. Let there be plenty of good water, wichen 
which no ſituation can. be comfortable; a natural 
pool, a living ſpring of ſoft water, a running brook, 


or for want of theſe a good well, or an 3 


f recen The Fog bY IO for Lan and 


5 aal — bath — Shag — Arg. are On- 
4 to. be teferred da den fachen wk be... 
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a x Price Sitnotion, of the. Homeſtead, bo. 


2. Let the ſpot. choſen for a homeſtead he 0 ogen 
Ob every fide to the free air, not expoſed to viole - 
currents ruſhing in between hills. The. notion of 
defending a dwelling. houſe from chis or that quar- 
ter by, means of hills, is always attended with 
inconveniencies greater than the advantages we can 
bope to reap: from it. The air blowing equally 
from all quarters will keep, men and cattle in 
health, as ſuch a ſicuation is proof agaihſt the fatal 
effects of thoſe noxious blaſts that frequently 
ſpread diſeaſes in particular direchions. 

3 Let the foil be dry on which you erect your 
buildings; if. rarely. the better, or chat kind- 
foil on which furze or fern naturally grow: Theſe 
{oils are warm and wholeſome for cattle ; rich foils 
have a continual humidity; than which nothing n 
more | pernicious for cattle to. lie upon. Sus 

dry ſoil as I have been ſpeaking of, is not 
quent near ſprings of water, and When it can be 
quen on a: riſing ground with the convenience of 


2a living ſpring, the firuation, | may then be nd 10 
De happy. 


„Let the warmth of your yard W not to 
ab from the ſituation, as from the foil and the 
maagement of it. If the ſoil is dry of itſelf. as is 
- before recommended, your chief care ſhould be to 
carry off all MES wet, ſuch as haſty rams, 
dropings from the buildings, and all waſte. Fer 
uſed about the houſe; . theſe collected by proj 
drains into one certain place, may be made of ſin- 
gulat advantage when enriched by 8 of the 
"yard ; for no better mendment than this can oe laid 

upon land, eſpecially upland-meadow:; and when 
Landl lies convenient, to be watered with ſuch.en- 
- © richment,'" it will produce incredible crops. 

5. The ſpot to be preferred ſhould be erh 

7 _ a level, rather enn to the ſouth than the 


north; . 


' Proper, Situation of: the eee &c. 19 
* or, in default of that, rather to the riſin* 9 · 
5 Han to the Tetting Tun! It is, however of the 
LLP conſequence, that it mould Have an ag 
e one way or Gther r: tu1 23091195 
<= Be careful to avoid ehe Mrusten that is 
nable“ to be flooded: ſmall brooks between high 
Pt are vety apt to rife to incredible heights upon 
* e occaſions. Great caution is therefore neceſ- 
FG when a promiſing ſpot offers on ſuch a brook; 
the many advantages that are otherwiſe very 
Mien ſhould tempt you to Overlook this in- 
convenience. Nothing can recompence the loſs 
that may attend a ſurprze in the night, when eycry 
moment you are in danger- of lofing 97 all 110 A 
ſudden inundation, | 
It were needleſs after Be has deen ſaid, to 
Point at the particular part of the farm on which 
Eh erect your buildings. It may however be ne- 
ceſſary juſt to take notice, chat were two ſpots 
| . dry, and equally ſupplied with water, to 
er, one near the centre of your farm, the other 
near the edge contiguous to a main road, your 
choice might be ſul} pended for want of an accurate 
5 inveſtigation of the many things that are daily 
Pantech to be done, and the time taken up in paſ- 
| ing to and fro to do them. When a main road 
lies convenient to carry off, and bring to, what may 
8 5 1 5 for the farm, it - be a 8 


EY 1 . 5 with coufdet alive expencez/ 200 
Fet were the builder to be the necupier; I would 
bY adviſe him to build near rhe centre of his farm, 
eveñ if the lane of communication wero to coſt him 
a month or two's labout” with all his ſtrengths for 
when it is conſidered that carrying. off the ſpare 
e of the Far” and bringing tome the, few 
2 | things 


Of- tbe" Bitldings neceſſary: to g tüm Fits. 


R s. that are wanted for uſe and accommodation 


are nly to be done at certain ſtated times; ani 


that all Nb other buſineſs is conſtant, the waſte of 


dite that muſt neceſſarily follow from the paſſirig 


and repaſſing from one extremity of the farm, 


the ther: muſt amount in a ſeries: of years, that is, 
nig before the buildings wa = N as 2 fum 


Fto the firſt erection. 2 or 

1 bd ord gar ration go 

bie e 2 I 
10 3. Ig: Sit 3G: i A 5 il. 1 THI 
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AYING made choice of your. ſpot; it is next 
II to be conſideted what and how many build- 
ings are © abidiarcly. neceſſary. to be- erected; upon ity 
ad vrhat the ſize of thoſe buildings ſhould be. 
As this muſt depend in ſome er e on the fize 
bf your farm, it is neceſſary to fix ſome-ſtandard, 

which gentlemen who may have new furms to 
lay out, may know how to proportion the buildings 


on each, to the particular convenience of the reſ- 


pettive oecupiers, without incurring» unneceſſary 
expence. I fay; in ſome : meaſure, for it .canndt. 
wholly depend on the ſize of the farm, becauſe 4 
farmer who rents only 50l. a year, may havg as 
large a family, two or three houſhold ſeryahtz.cx- 
coßted, and require as many rooms in his dwellings 
houſe, as a farmer; who rents 200ll a year and he 
muſt beſides have à barn, a ffable, a coMhouſe, 
earttiouſe, and pig: ſtye, as well as the ther 
Parate kirchen, brew-houſe and granery, are the 
only; buildings which thenlatter have, and tlie 
other may dd without. The farmer of gell. a year 
fibuld have à little cellarnuncler one lend gf his 
houſe; a kitchen with an oHen, and! ſpane 1 


we fitſt floor, to rooms over; theſe and two: gate 


Din 8 I rets. 
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| Of: tbe Building 5: veceſſury ia a cammen Nanm. 41 
ret O Nheofarnier of 200, a-year-ſhould have;cgl- 
Jars under alb his houſe, ſhonſd have his hall and 
parlour on the firſf floor a little enlarged, and 
Jhivuld have three / chambers above, With three gaze 
acts, and he muſt-have beſides anadditional kitchen 
with a brewhauſe, in which an oven mould bein- 
<hided; and alſd à dairy. The farmer WHO 5 

10001, a year, will want but little addition to £ 
conyeniencies for his dwelling-houlſe. 

In the conſtruction of the out- buildings, re ind 
muſt be had to the nature of che ſoil, the cold 
of the country, and the particular uſe to whigh the 
land may moſt. advantageouſly be applied. 

If the land is beſt ſuited for tillage, then the 
out: houſes muſt be adapted to the purpoſes 
keeping cattle for plowing ; of holding and thraſh; 

e corn; of mae Waggons, earts, and. other 
di nſtruments; and of preferving ſtraw; &c, 

for winter-food. - If in counties where, oxen, plow, 

6x-houſes muſt exceed the quantity of : ſtabling: If 
| where: horfes yl ars uſed,” ſtables. age: yall by 

{y ficient. | 

elf the 3 1 155 to WPI faireſt: for rates 
1865 then co houſes, fuckling-houſes, ſheep-cots, 
2 and fattening-houſes muſt predominatezand 

bod ts much barn-room ſeems unneceſſary. 

28 od the whole, however, as arable farms are 

what I have principally in view, I ſhall direct my 

attention to the neceſſary purpoſes of | thoſe farms, 
2s inipeneral what may be proper for them, may 
cafity!-be>-converted to the purpoſes. of the reſt: 

But even for theſe, neither the number or ſize of 

rhe vut-buildings' will bear an exact proportion & 

the iſize of the: farms, any more than the. lize! 

ne dwelling : houſes alreafly conſide red. 16 

he gol. acyear (farmenti>ſtakile: (if. derte are the 

plowers) muſt be large enough ta contain 5 herſes: 

t 2091, eur farmer's: necd contain on 
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22 Of the Builkings Dy IP to P common Farm. ; 


and Rablin For 40 horſes is as much as a farmet 
of th fitſt 1 will require. Phe barn is the. 
Principal 6ut-bullding that requires nicety in the 
erection; and it is perhaps the only building that 
is che least qifficult to adjuſt. If the farmer of 50d, 
by 'year muſt have a barn of four bays, it might 


Lem that the farmer of 5001. a year fnould hade 4 
Arn of four times theſe dimenſions; but it does 
not follow that barns ſhould be enlarge in pro: 
Portion to the extent of farms. The threſhin 
Bors are more to be regarded, on large and arable 
arms, than the barn- room; för it cannor be ſuppoſ- 
ed that barns ſhould be built ſufficient to contain 
all the producè of large farms, but floors muſt be 
provided ſufficient to chreſh but all their crops. A 


barn therefore of ten bays, with three floors in it 
Will be ſufficient for almoſt any middling farm; 


and barns of thoſe dimenſions I Would rather wiſh 
to be wide than high. A barn, the main body uf 
Which is 16 feet hi 185 to the eve, and 24 feet wide 
from ſide to ſide; will be 30 feet high to the ridge. 
Which is as high as can well be pitched; and by 
extending the wings of fuck a barn with a regular 
bepel to the height of fix feet, you will then have 
an additional extent of covering nearly equal to 
that of the main vedy, and that too with little or 
no expence, As I ſha 1 tale occaſion to demonſtrate 
When "come mote > Pan to! ſpeak of! the 
*confiruttion. - 304 88 


bs The ce tive, 1 upon an erable farm of inn a 


8 


ear, according to my apprehenſion, ſhould be large 


ho ough to cont. un four cows, with à proportionable 
art Partitionel -off for two calves ; perhaps room 
For teh cows and four edles may bée jadgediufi- 
ede Tore farm of O Year, dairy farms only 
\"Exbepreg:” Ten co ILM prefer upon fubh a 
"Firm, Becauſe that! 18 th pre bannen toremploy 


"airy -maid, 2nd it is a good huſbantiry tb 


| oh Th Pro- 
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proportion the labour to the ability of the perſons: 
to be employed; beſides, in Proportion to the nu um 
ber of your cows, ſhould likewi;e be your number 
of ſwine. Ten cows will ſupport four breeding 
ſows; and leſs than four breedin ſows. no ha of 
200l. a year gught : £0 maintain, 5 5 the ſake of f the 
community. fs 
In ſmall farms, the dairy i 18 1 Gin cool: 
in the loweſt apartment of the houſe, neatly 

— and partitioned off; and tho the hog te 
thould be at a diſtance ſuficient to prevent 2nn0y- 
ance to the houſe, yet channels of communication 
from the dairy would be a great ſaving in time and 
labour, and if properly contrived, with a reſervoir 
at the extremity next the ſt ye, much x m ieh be ſaved. 
that otherwiſe muſt be ho? = 
The hog-ſtye to a farm of ;ol. a year muſt be 
large enough to contain two fatting hogs, and two 
breeding ſows: To a farm of 2001. a year, four 
fatting hogs and four breeding ſows may be ac- 
commodated in a like ſtye; but theſe ſhould be ſo 
contrived, as always to be kept clean with very. | bt- 
tle trouble. To large and extenſive farms there 15 * 
forming an exact eſtimate, as in ſome counties 
proſit of breeding hogs is looked upon as a 8 
decrable part of the BN advantage ; z in others 
0 2 fe are kept; and hogs more than are wante 
de conſumed in the family, are looked upon as 
„ Indeed the. breeding more or leſs de- 
pends upon the nature of the farm, and the hu- 
mour of the occupler, who, if he thinks proper 
to increaſe his ſtock, will not think much. of. Pro- 
- viding lodging for them. 
{7100 The hen houſe, tho? the maſk ie derable 
; building about a ſmall farm, is not for that reaſon 
the leaſt neceſſary; good houſewifes in ſmall. farms 
ae moſt; apt to licht! in poultry 3] and as poultry 
Y Fe among the pager of 's ouf dene cacies thar have 
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24 Of the-Buildings neceſſary to a tomnon'Flrm. 
lately advanced in price, it is but reaſonable, that 
{me proviſion ſhould be mage to encourage the 
breeding them, and to preſerve them when they 
ge dic ie houſe, vious ſhqyld, Rege 
For e accommodation. of the ſeveral Kinds, as 
turkeys, hens, ducks, and geeſe. Theſe laſt, in- 

ed, are ſeldom bred, . in the nighbourhoQ - 
of; open.commong.z however ſome proviſion-ſho . 
TOY: for them here there is a chance of 'their 
Jucceeding, © A ſmall farm therefore; will require 
as, commodious a poultry-houſe, as the moſt: conſi- 
de e ee ſmall farms it is moſt likely to be 

TTT ES 4 l | 

15 cart · lodge there muſt be, and a ſhed for 5 
Keeping wood there ſhould be to à ſmall farm, a B 
Part of which ſhould be partitioned off for ſecur- 85 | | 
Ing the {eycral implements of huſbandry when not 7 
4mmedgately-4n uſe, and for keeping ropes, ſpare 
;harneſs, and other tackle. together in one certain 
Place; the latter of theſe will not differ much in 
e in farms of 50l. and 200l. a year, and yet 
Bey 3 equally neceſſary in the leaſt as well ass the 
PF ͤ n 
Hi F rom this comparative view of the neceſſaty 
Buildings upon a, ſmall farm and a mddling dne, 
| Hur wonder will ceaſe that gentlemen are now fol 
of laying ſmall farms together, for when we come 
49, treat of the. firſt coſt of building a complete 
Ra zhouſe and all the neceſſary buildings thertun- 
ebe 
N 


anging, and of the after coſt of keepingſucha 
Hyper ot buildings in tenantablegeparyitwall moſt 
Sigently,appear, that a man of fortune may arlejgl 
Wlekelt make almgit os imuch by lenting his monch 
en mortgage. as by inclaſiog land, were the band 
he given him from the waſte, buildingchouſas 
d copreniencics ter poor farmers! t6: octupyrit, 
329 letting ut mall bar gas-. LINN 
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11 "a t e a ſpofirion” of the. Fail VN 

F. may be neceſſary here to remind the reader, 
that 1 no proceed upon the ſuppoſition 

farm to be annexed is an arable farm, of g 8 


S 


Average of Rents, 50 miles diſtant from Londet 
go acres may be "rented for 200 l. a year. 
The extent of the homeſtead of ſuë a farm, 
mould be at leaſt 20 acres. Theſe 20 acres being 
well conſidered, and every circumſtance relatin 
to them in every reſpect examined and ap | 
ould then be fenced exactly in the manner as the 
firſt incloſure. But before I proceed, it m be 
neceſſary to explain myſelf. By Homeſtead, I 
would be underſtood to mean a portion of land 
connected with the farm. yard, to which the cattle 
may at all times have free acceſs, and which; for 
that reaſon, ſhould be ſtrongly defended on l 
fiicles, to prevent their breaking out or ſtraying. 
Three actes of this homeſtead I would apportion for 
the cattle-yard- and the neceffory DUTIES and 
other conveniencies on every fide of it. 
For che yard I would allot a ſquare bf 4 att 
from front to front, on the ſouthermoſt fide of 
which; I would ſet out the dwelling- houſe, and 
{bat neither upon too extenſive nor tos narf 
[platus I would neither have my brother farmer 
ue im à ſplendid houſe like his land- lord, nor" In 
ta anedn-cottage -likehis'1day-labourer; hut 758 
chmfortable, dry; decent dwelling houſe, in 1 
there uſhould De neither m -Srofaien,” "Hor | 
want of conveniencg for truè Rrighth Hoſp i 
91 this moderate plan I would proceed, and ex- 


IAH 4 actly 


a? Of the Homeſtead, Farm-yard, Buildings, Kc. 
actiy in the middle of this ſoutherly line of G0 
yards, ſet off a ſpace of 40 feet in length, and 16 
feet in depth, for the ground-plot of the dwelling- 
houſe. Behind this I would mark an additional 
ſpace of 15 feet by 36, for a kitchen and brew: 
houſe ; all which ſhould be ſubſtantially built of 
brick or ſtone, except the brew-houſe, which 
ſhould be brick or ſtone breaſt high, and the re- 


1 IE: ge 2 : . 
manner for diſſipating the ſteam. Din 
91 | | . 5 5 wt 3 b 2 _ 
On the extremity of this line, I would ſet off the 
Aye, twenty-lix feet in length, and in depth thirtecy, 
and next adjoining to that, the poultry-houſe thirty 
feet in length, and thirteen feet in depth; this laſt 
Mould be divided into ſeveral apartments, as has 
already been remarked ; in all which there 9 3 
be convenient diviſions for laying, hatching, feed- 


yard, paled cloſe, and foriified with ſpiked Jaths. 
On the other extremity of this line, the cow-houſe 
60 feet in length, and 13 in depth; a wall of a 


this wall ſhould ſerve two purpoſes, one as a back 
to the buildings juſt mentioned, the other as 2 
arden-wall, as may be ſeen, ia the plan annexed. 
The ſtye, poultry-houſe and cow-houſe, . Only 
be ſcaling buildings. My reaſon for this diſpoſi- 
tion is obvious, the milking the cows, feeding the 
Twine, and tending the poultry, are works of daily 
employment, apd ſhculd be as near as poſſible to 
the dwelling-houſe, without annoying it; and ſome 
flowering ſhrubs, or uſeful trees in the intermediate 
ſpaces, will, if properly diſpoſed, have a very good 
„ En 
© Dire&ly fronting the houſe on the oppoſite line, 
1 would adviſe the barn to be placed, which for 2 
ferm of 2001. a year, I judge Cannot have leſs than 
three floors. That nothing, however, ay appear 


if, f 19 


mainder of timber, conſtructed in the ordinary 


ing and fatting. To this ſhould be annexed a little 


moderate height ſhould connect the whole; and 
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to be done at random, the principle upon which 1 
proceed is this: 1 ſuppoſe that in 300 acres of an 
arable farm, 200 acres will always be in corn, and 


theſe: L preſume will, upon an average, produce 


four quarters of - grain of one kind or other up 

an acre; in all, 800 quarters annually. As one 
man is ſuppoſed to'threſh 3 quarters of wheat in a 
week, and 5 quarters of other grain, I thence 
conclude, that fix men in 3 threſking floors will 
threſh about 20 quarters of grain weekly, which, 
allowing 49 threſhing weeks in the year, and re- 
ſerving twelve for hay-time and harveſt, will juſt 


accompliſh the ſuppoſed quantity in the given time. 


. } hus, I think, a rule is laid down for propor- 
tioning the barn room to any farm, near enough 
for gentlemen to follow, and which I believe = 
never before been adjuſted. 

Behind the barn, a ſpace ſhould be left for 2 


rick yard, which ſpace may be bounded on one 


Tide by the common fence of the homeſtead, and 
on the other by the body of the barn; the ends 
may be defended by poſts and rails, the latter of 
which, while the corn is carrying, may be ſo con- 


triyed as to be taken down, and when harveſt is 


over, may be locked ſecure, that no carriage may 
enter without the maſter's permiſſion. Country 


carpenters 'know well how to conſtruct ſuch fences, 


and like wiſe how to contrive their faſtenings. To 
prevent waſte, dormers may be left in the roofing 


of the barn, to receive the ſheafs from the ricks, 


which w will ſave not only much corn, but much 


time in carrying. Between every floor one or two 


of theſe dormers may be left, and by placing the 
ricks in a proper direction, much of the corn may be 


; pitched 1 into the barn, without being thrown down. 


Adchoining to the barn, at either end, a paſſage 


: mould be left for VN 8950 to PAY feel * ta and . 
: the” fick-yard.” = 
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28 Of the Homeftdad, Furm yard, Building s,\ &. 
An the center of the eaſt- line of the farii-yarih 
mould ſtand the ſtable. A building 223 feet in 
front; and 38 feet in depth, will hold 15 horſes 
conveniently.” The loft over ſuch a building will 
contain ſtraw and provender for the horſes, for 14 
days, and more than that quantity ſhould not be 
ſtored at once. In this loft may likewiſe be par: 
titiened off à chaff- bin, and a convenient place 
for an engine to cut chaff and a man to work it; 
Fhis ſtable ſnould be 8 feet high from the pitch- 
ing to the floor, and from bee eee eg. 
fert. This will admit of many conyeniencies, as 
à part of it may be filled up with a double floor, 
and lodging rooms for men ſervants made in the 
upper ſtory. Adjoining to tlie ſtable, on one ſides 
ſhould ſtand, by way of lean- to, the tool- houſe, for 
e harrows, cart-ladders, and all kinds of 
ftruments for huſbandry: And on the other ſide 
a chaiſe - houſe, and ſhed: for keeping ſpare harneſs; 
a ſtraw-houſe and chaff-houſe ;- theſe neceſſary eres 
tions, if provided for at firſt, will add very little 
to the general expence, and will appear all of a 
piece. When they are left for the ocdupier tu 
. provide, one thing is torn down to erect no 
and the whole figure 15 defaced. A well fo 1 
farm- yard will be no diſcredit to any gentleman's 
houfe of moderate fortune, and the plan here laid 
down, has a vitw to a genteel tenant, if any ſhould 
offer vat the ſame time, that it 1s neither noo great 1 
nor too coſtly for the claſs of common farmers © 
On this line, and at a convenient diſtance ſtum 
the ſtable, and near the: barn, ſhould ſtando che 
cart: lodges, ſix in number, 8 feet each in front 
and 16 feet deep, open both in front and rear: for 
a free paſſage. Theſe may be ſeparated by ſound 
6ak poſts fix inches . rut the corner poſts only 
excepted y and theſe ſhould be 8, inches ſquare;! 
The corners of all theſe poſts ſhould be rows 
: | ON | 
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Of/the Howeftrod, Farm yard,: Buildings & 29 
_gff:; They ſnould ſtand on ſtone plinths, ſet fiſh 
in che ground, and hellewed in the middle ae 
an inch deep. to receive the ſubſtance of che poſts 
Hl but tlie ſhouldets, wh ieh ſheuld reſt Apen, 8 
plane of the ſtone, to prevent the vet from gitting 
into the hollow to rot the WGOd- heſe poſts 
ſhould be well tarred at bottom before they are 
pit up, and will then laſt for many Fears, ef: 
vided they are cut out of ſapleſs k. Qver che 
dee e e the foo as Nelli for 
Roofing 2 a conſiderable part of the fitſt coſt of 
alb buildings, and the moſt expenſive in keeping 
im repair; and I am furprized that it is not more 
attended to, in the conſtruction of buildings for 
the farmer's uſe. A very little more roofing than 
would be neceſſary to cover the cart lodge: wilt 
ober both them and the grainery. And. he ſtone 
ſtaddles that would be neceſſary for ſupporting : th 
grainery, were it to be built ſingly, will nearly 
pay for the poſts that form the cart-lodges. 
Behind this dine, and near the ſtable, ſnould ſtand 
the hay- ſtacks, and in the ſides oppoſite to each 
other, ſhould be doors to receive the hay, that as 
Beetle time as poſſible may be loſt in that buſineſs. 
On the oppoſite line to the ſtables ſomething: s 
ſtill wanting to complete the ſquare; and it were 
happy; if a running ſtream, or pool of water could 
be here introduced: Such a conveniency would be 
an unſpeakable advantage to the oceupferx. Butaſ 
neither of theſe can be had, a good pump with a 
large ſtone ciſtern, or, in default of that, a; brick; 
reſervoir about 30 inches high, laid in arras, ang 
rimmed with good oak plank ſould be contriveg. 
Phe reſervoir ſnquld ſurround the pump in a ir- 
cular form, and from the bady gf the pumpꝑ to the, 
rim a5 planle ſhoulg be. dad, for @ Man te Rand, 
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30 Of the, Homeſicaa, Farm-yarg, Ruildiugs, & e. 
upon to work the, pump. This reſervoir, ſhould 
conſtantly be ſupplied with freſh water _ 95 
and ſhould. have a plug at bottom to let out the 
ſediment, in order to clean it occaſionally, Fr rom 
chis pump a channel ſhould run to the middle of 
the yard, and the ground ſhould be ſo laid out, that 
the ſtale of the cattle ſhould run freely into that 
channel. The moſt convenient ſpot would be in 
the center of the line, on each ſide of which ſhould 
be ſheds, with racks from one end to the other, 
for cattle to feed dry in wet weather; theſe racks 
may be ſo contrived, as to be ſupplyed with hay 
from ſtacks placed behind them for that particular 
purpoſe ; or with freſh ſtraw from the barn air 
: Cay during the winter: 
From this line, paſſages of communication 
Should at all times be open, for the cattle to Bar 
freely to and from the homeſtead. If in pu 
homeſtead there is plenty of water, then ſucl 
amp 48 I have been ſpeaking of will be unneceſ⸗ 
2 for cattle, when they are dry, if not re- 
Argined, will find their way to water, whateyer 
the diftance may be to 15 place they are d to 
@rinke 
It now remains only to ſpeak of the yard, in the 
formation of which a little attention will be neceſ- 
fary. It ſhould, be obſerved that whatever earch 
may be wanted to raiſe the foundation of any of the 
buildings, ſhould all be taken out of the 1 2 of 
' +5086: ſquare. allotred, for the yard, not dug out. of 
_ Particular, hole, but gradually taken vp, he- 
nning deep at the centre and extending from, i it 
on all — 1 in a ſhallow direction, till nothing at 
gn aſt is pared from the ſurface. This in time Wil! 
ſhape: the yard into the form of a hollow diſh, the 
true form it ſhould Pear By allowing the yard 
the ſcope of & yards, there will be room to oral 
A * -hil 0 vaſt dimenſions in the middle, of 


it: 


Of the Homeſtead, Farm-yard, Buildings &c. g. 
it: And if all the buildings a-e contrived” to Hife | 
about it, the drains will all empty their contents iz j 
and round the compoſt-hill ; a circumſtance, that, | | 
however triffing it may ſeem, will add many buſhek i 
in a year to the farmer's ftore. It will be of no 
favall. advantage likewiſe in ſaving the labourisf il 
carrying out dung to rot on ſpots at a diſtance from | 
the yard, as the time taken up in filling and eaf-, | 
rying may be employed. to great advantage” in ö 
plowing, fetching other manure, and preparing the | | 

Land, All farmers are ſenſible of the loſs ſuſtained I 
by moving manure twice; provided the ſame be. 
nefit can be obtained of rotting and turning it on a | 
the ſpot. where it is. firſt made. This, however, i 
will depend in a great meaſure on the mixtures that | 
are to compoſe it. If, for inſtance, the earth of a 
headland were to be mixed with the dung from the 
yard and-ſullage, in order to be laid on the ſame j 
field where the headland was thrown up, then in- | 
deed the difference would depend upon the quan- | 
ity to be moved. To bring the mold from the | 
14 80 lay it on the dung-heap, with a view to | 


- 


fie 
carry it back again, might generally be condemned = 
as bad ceconomy, and yet, if this were done only | 
to add to the whole mixture a proportionable 
quantity of this earth, this practice might well be 

| Juſtifiecl, even though a very large ſhare of the : 

. compoſt was to be laid on the field, from whence 

the mold was taken. This, however, is a queſ- i 
tion hardly worth debating, in a treatiſe where = 
many more intereſting queſtions will naturally of- 


* 


fer, in order to be diſculled. , T ſhall therefore con- 
clade this chapter, with referring the reader to the 
5 plan, in which 1 have endeavoured to reduce int» * 
done view all that has been ſaid, and to repreſent in 
«afy to be underſtand by every farmer. 
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of the Conftruttio Y, the Buildings on on » the be fot 
* Line of th e Farm yar 


W the buildings about a farm, the firſt to ON 
conſidered is the dwelhng-houſe ; in the 


ſetting out of which, as the dimenſſons have als... 
ready! been declared, there is nothing particular, 
2 that in laying the foundation, the cellar, 
only be dug three feet deep, and the foun- 
3 laid on my brick lower tan the level of the | 
intended floor ; all that are laid lower being only _ 
a waſte of materials without uſe. Wotkmen are 15 
fond of deep foundations, becauſe much rubbiſh 
is buried, for which they receive the ſame price as 
for the beſt materials and workmanſhip, but gen- 
tlemen who build with a view to profit ſhould 
endeavour to prevent impoſitions : I would ho-W- 
articularly recommend, that the outer walls 
ſoul! be laid upon thin boards, half-inch elm or 
yellow-deal 176 beſt, which tho? of little ſubſtance... 
will infallibly prevent any after ſettlement, pro- 
vided the ground be dry and nicely levelled upon 
which they are placed; nor is it neceſſary in houſes... - 
of an extenſive baſe, e the boards are pcs 
inches wide, that the lowermoſt courſes ſhould. int 


wider than thoſe that are to compoſe the wall. A 
fourteen- inch brick wall, carefully wrought from 
the foundation to the uppermoſt ſtory, 1s * 
enough for any farm-houſe; and a nine-inch wal 

| funk 

roofing may be depended upon, if the materials 


1 


eet high from the floor of that ftory to St 


and workmanſhip are good, to laſt for ages. 
It will be a very conſiderable ſaving, if. the... 

earth which is dug for the cellar be laid on the 

page intended tor the W and . 
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nition of the Delling. kene, CE. 33 3 
This earth will not only raiſe that ſpace to the 
height of the ground floor of the dwelling- houſe, 
but afford enough to lope away calily on all ſides 
to the whole extent of the houſe; Which in times 

when the ground is ſettled; and thoroughly conſo- 
PER wall be a means of keeping the back pai 
f che oute dry. This will be attended with ang- : 
ae eee for the front wall of the cellars 2 
will by this means be three feet above the level * 
the 4 12 yard, Which will give room for the Win- 
dots to be above ground, and admit a free crrcule-”" > 
tion of air to the ED which by the plan 18 in- 3 
1 to be one good room in the cellar. It ma 3 
ere be "neceſſary to add, that nine-inch walls fr 
he kieben, as they are only to be carried 7 Fa. 2 
-pigh to the eves, will be ſufficient ; and for the © 
ew-houſe, very little walling will be wahting, as 
Ee be conſtruẽted in the manner . 
8 20 

C To gain Sage! in the ROY tv above, the ſtairs” 
ay break z feet into the kitchen, and this Wy”: 
be done without t being perceived, if the 1 2 
em Ployed be a m̃an of ingenuity. The riſe of the 
ſtaits to the firſt floor, wilf [ give height for a head- Los | 
. way into the cellary and their return a head- -way -— 
From the hall to the kitchen; the middle ros “ 
_ above, will; by this means loſe only 32 feet of the F 
* Ainfentions, and the breach into t 5 kitcken will © _ 
lerve fer convenient doſety, s — * er. 

Tie kitchen ſhould. loſe as Mia 4s inay be of” 
_ Us height, the infide of the roofing” ſhould be co- 

ved, And only a tie- beam or two, Well Aebutch d Hp ” 
"HO 3 0 > ſhould croſs it 1&2 as Well for TerengtH® | 
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34 Confiriffionuf the Dwelling-bouje, GE) = 
ground ſhould be well rammed: between the wall 
and the ſolid ground; and that, where the! walls 
of the Kitchen are to be united with the walls of 
the dwelling-houſe, the ground underneath ſnould 
not only be rammed, but a thick plank ſnould be 
laid from the ſolid ground into the wall 3 feet long, 
to ſerve as a foundation, leſt the 050 of- che 
a kirchen ſhould: part from the walk of the dwell 
Au, and occaſion a ſettlement. 
Another caution may be neceſſary, * char; i, 
that every ſtory be well bonded. Thres ſtrings of 
bond: timber at leaft, ſhould regularly tie together 
che brick - work of every farm-louſe; the frf:fhould 
be laid in between he feeond and third courſes' a- 
bove the floors; the ſecond between the eleventh and 
twelfth; and the third within two covrits of the 
ceiling. 1 his bond-timber ſhould be juſt the 
thickneſe of a common brick, or perhaps the 8th 
of an inch thicker, 4 inches "wide; and fhoy}dibe 
lapped and pinned at the corners throughout the 
whole building. Thefe minutiæ, by ſome;perhaps, 
may be thought tedions, but as a few chapters 
at firſt ſetting out are calculated for readers only 
of a certain claſs, I am perſuaded that thoſe for 
whom they are deſigned will profit. by attending 
to them.” Bonn 99 
The heavy raxes, with which the farmer is bart- 
thened requites that attention ſhould be paid to 
. whatever may be ſaved. To rooms therefore of 
the dimenſions which I have allotted, dne hand- 
ſome ſaſh- window will give light fuffieient, n⁰ο 
except to the daify: no more is required-tredth; 
It remains only to conſider the roofirigiiar! thi 
. dwellings houſe. | As T Have planned the rhimihies 
- atithe gable-ends, would: particularly.recominend 
a Pitch and failing! eves; a foot at leaſt over 
1 e, and the lame over tie gablc- ends. 
3205. AS 0 Es Vight- 


Coftryttich of the Bwelling-houfe; Bre. 35 
Ügbting the garrets, the windows of, tuo of chem 
may be placed in the gables, that; of the middle 
. zocari:may:; be arched in the front wall. This me- 
tliod of conſtruction will fave expence, and will 
| beſides preſere the toofing entite, than which no- 
thing can be more eſſential about the building; for 

broken rbofs, how artificially ſoever contrived, are 
_very:hable to leak. Indeed, in the methads IL have 
propaſed, ſome ſmall riſing will perhaps be neceſ- 
8 the back roof for a headway in aſcending 
the uppermoſt ſtairs, but thin. ſlips of ad roper- 
Ay introduced will ſecure he angles: from: 
for many year s . 
rs © Dho:ſcantling | of 4he- wanne fat abs 5 
| tbe 3 by 6, and of the ordinary rafters 2 
by che coupling rafters, which ſhould be every 
fourth. 4 by 5; and ſhould be mortiſed and pinned: 
at top and e ;corked, and pinned: — the 
Wall- plates at bottom. The wall-plates ſhould he 
wullztied at the ends by bonds ay into the gablesz 
aut ab the ſides by tyes acroſs the partitions. All 

the rafcers-ſhould be notched and ſpiked to tathewall-. 
1 and the crow-feet which are to compoſe 

1 would be well ſecured and covered. 

| the garrets, collars will of courſe 
be: . for the ſake of laching, which in! 
be A great :fupport to the ting: "27765 

07 Dheſe precautions obſerved,” good: tiles! made 
-choire>iof.and-:a good tyler employed, a houſe 
thus roofed and — will Want no xepairs 
fax manytytars, more eſpecially if wooden gutters, 
. welkpicched, be added to en of the drip from 
thb foundation. 903 1311403 And ssc 11 
F com: houſe ſhouldi he vbrick-bullding,” ifs 
as:Iihave-aleady obſervede bricks are the ufa! 
material uf the cbuntry⸗ Tämber- buildings ate by 
much the deareſt inothe end. Andas nathing 

. Id gil D 2 more 
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36 Contrunion of the Cow: bouſe, Kc. . | b 


4c 


more is wanted throughout the Whole, but a ple 
- pine-inch wall, about 31 feet high in front, ant 
feet behind, ſtrengthened with fourteen: inch 0 
the expence will be moderate, and the 0 
durable. It ſhould be bonded about the middle 
the wall plate ſhould be tied in three or four laces 
with tie-beams,''3 by 6; the rafters, 3 by pul 
: be. notched and ſpiked to the wall- plates; Amd 
ſhould ſail over the front about 8 inches: Pan- tiles 
may cover the roof, and the gables may be filled 
up with oak- lathes, letticed for free admittance of 
the air, as horned cattle ſhould never. be kept hot. 
On the other extremity of this line, may be placed 
the ſtyes, in the conſtruction of which, ſome are 
very curious; but for a farm-houſe, a, little atten- 
tion to the ſituation and form of ſetting them out, 
will be quite ſufficient. Every ſtye ſhould be 8 
feet in front, and 16 in depth, 8 of which ſhould 
be covered for a reſting or ſeepiog- place ; the 
other 8 ſhould be open for feeding. The reſting- 
place ſhould. be a perfect flat; the feeding-place 
- ſhould ſlope at leaſt. eight inches from the reſt - 
ing- place; and before the ſtyes ſhould run an open 
- channel, at leaſt 8 inches lower than the lowermaſt 
Nope of the feeding- place. This channel ſhould 
communicate with a drain of conveyance, Which 
ſhould carry off. the ſullage of the. ſtyes, to the 
common receiver of the ſullage of the, whole yard. 
The number of ſtyes need not exceed three. 
Where four breeding ſors are kept, or even fix, 
ſeldom any. two of them farrow juſt at a time, and 
4 3 not always neceſſary that even theſe: ſhould 
| their chambers, a, full Month; add to this, 
8 as two hog; are generally fattened.in the ſame 
ſtye ata tim e, ſeyeral may be fattened in the ſea - 
. on, without much, encroachment on the chambers 
1 the breeders. .  Warerirg-tronghs may be con- 


trived 


Confſiragion of the Hes, and Peu'try-bouſe. 27: 


t 7 5 to form, the fronts of the ſtyes, and cribs 1 
ar Jupply ing hard-meat, may. be framed to tile 
88. In. WL thus conſtrued, hogs may be fed 
and | kept: clean with very little rnb e : The ſows s 
ay, be allowed the run of the yard, by means'of 
fall hg doors, while the little pigs may be kept 
warm in the chambers till fit tor the Pitz or to 
fo flaw their dams. 1 ee 
The poultry-houſe, like ahi en need only " 
be a ſcalin building: the ſides and front ſhould -. 
be of brick, as nothing rots timber ſooner than 
fouls Aung⸗ round rods ſhould be placed length- 
ways, one above another in the form of ſtairs, in 
the turkey and hen-houſe; and a range of neſts 
ſhould ſurround the floors.” The houſcwifes gene - 
rally tend the poultry, and they are the beſt direc- 
tors in fitting up their houſes. Thoſe however, 
who, are moſt ſucceſsful, have a ſmall incloſure an- 
nexed, divided into feparare plats, planted with | 
low growing ſhrubs for ſheltering : their tender 
'broods;, thele ſhould be well ſupphed with water, 
esp ecially in that diviſion allotted for the brood of 
ducks.” In theſe incloſures, the different ſpecies are 
ſeparately kept, till they have ſtrength ſufficient to 
bear fatigue, and then they are turned ont to take 
| 1 of the yard, when new broods are ready to 
9 e theft places. The orchard ſhould join to this 
neloſure, or rather the incloſure ſhould be a part 
of the orchard, that the poultry may have an open 
"tf ae. to range ip, as. loon 25 they ar re fuffered to 
"1 ing | 
- 7 Suede to be ſrwleen! 1 in ch fie; 
: 9 © well the garden, and the orchard.” Ore - 
; enlency indeed is wanting, but that may be 
* eat ly 1 ran in a corner of [the co. huet 
Ia well is to be dug t he moſt convenient place 
3 . pe b betind the 5 BY here marked in the, 
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plan; there it may at à ſmall ex 
ſupply the brew⸗houſe and dziry, as well ab e 


is, by mingling 
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39 C onfirittion wy the Refebovit for Water. 


-be'thads to 


ANN,” If the water thould "happen to prove 


Hard, there is an eaſy way of foftening it, aud kli 
it with clay in à large ivr, Nie I 


ving it abbut till thick and cloudy, and then 
it ftand expoſed. to the open air till ic fettles. 


— way of ſupplying the want of. foft watef iv bp - 
ing a round pit 8 br 9 feet deep, and as many 
>. tameter, laying a Jouble floor of tiles in arras 


at the bottom of 1 it, and working up the fides 5 


the ſame mortar. This ſhould be ſhaped in 
ofa bee-hive, leaving a mouth at. top large 


222 


for a man to enter, which mouth ſhotld be covers 
ed with a lid perforated with holes for the Act. 


ſion of air. 
venient angle, where the rain that falls 


The ſituation ſhould be in ſomne con- 
upon the 


roofing may be beſt collected into one pipe, and 
that pipe conveyed i into this reſervoir, into whit 
a leaden pump ſhould be inſerted for pumping up 


the water when wanted. If this reſervoit is Made 
any family will ever Want 


large enough, hardly 


water for all the purpoſes of tlie kitchen. And 


tho” this water will $row 
agreeably when freſh out of the pump, 
poſed to the open air for 24 . it lt bees 


perfectly freer, pure, and limpid, and thitts' Fweet- 


. is. by far the wholſomeſt, as well as the plea x. 
tided 
dn many years experience at Clayhill in Kent. Pet: 


anteſt water that is uſed; This! is a fact fon 


ow foerid; arid wilt: mel uit | 
yet, ex. 


haps the new diſcovery of mixing clay in the re- 


{ervoir may contribute to preſetve the water fwee 


red to, it 18 not afferted; but offered for 
— , ** is* H 


bur as that has never been tried in the place refer: 
exper|: 
"for thöfe who have 4 Hätüral. 


of ſoft Water; expediients like theſe are G. 
21 N 
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Of the Conftruftion of the Barn, &c. 39 


The garden may conveniently be diſpoſed behind 
the ſouth line, where the walls of the icaling build- 
ings, on that line, will afford an excellent aſpect 
for fruits of the very, beſt kind. Ts | | 
Toa houſe for a farm of 2001. a year, a good 
orchard. ſhould be annexed. This ſhould be con- 
tiguous to the garden, but not a part of it. It 
ſhould be bordered on the outſide with the crab- 
apple, as leaſt liable to be robbed, and moſt neceſ- 
fary for uſe, there being no medicine more valuable 
to the farmer, than verjuice kept to a proper age. 
Having in this manner compleated our firſt line, 
let us conclude this chapter with an eſtimate of that 
part of the premiſes contained in it. A dwelling- 
houſe, kitchen, and brew-houſe of the dimenſions 
marked in the annexed plan, with a cow-houſe, ſtyes, 
poultry-houſe, and wood-houſe, the walls of brick, 
may be erected, if the land owner will give himſelf 
the trouble to be his own builder, for 4001. I am 
aware, indeed, that in many parts of England, 
where the materials are put together in the rough, 
that farm houſes and the appurtenances belonging to 
them, may be built at a much cheaper rate, but the 
calculation that is here made, is for brick or ſtone 
buildings with the neceſſary carpenter's work, per- 
formed in a plain, but neat and ſubſtantial manner, 
ſuch as is fit for perſons of a middling rank in lite to 
occupy, with a very ſmall addition of proper finiſhing. 


C.HAP. VI. 
O the Conſtruction of the Barn, &c. 


JE will now proceed to the oppoſite line, on 

which ſhould ſtand the barn; and as the 

barn is the principal building that occupies this line, 

ſomething more is neceſlary to be ſaid of it than haus 
already been premiſet. ; 

A barn with three floors will commociouſly con- 

fiſt of 18 bays. The bays of a barn, as 1 3 
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40 27 the Conſtruction of the Barn, c. 


ſtand them, are the intermediate ſpaces between the 
main. ſupports that are framed for the more firmly 
ſtrengthening and connecting the whole frabric to- 
gether, and may properly confiſt of eight feet each. 
They are of very fimple conſtruction ; and by Know- 
ing how to conſtruct and connect two of them, any 
number may be conſtructed and connected in the 
ſame manner. The general fault in building barns 
is loading them with too much timber, inſomuch, that 
I have ſeen ſome ready to fink under their own we! ght. 
It will, therefore, be doing ſervice to gentlemen,” 
who may have occaſion to erect edificies of this kind, 
to ſhew the manner in which they may be ſubſtantially 
conſtructed, and that at a moderate expence. 
In the divifion of a barn , three things are neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved, Firſt, The ſtowage of the corn; 
Secondly, The handineſs of flooring it; and Third. 
ly, The convenience of threſhing and backizg 
the grain when it is upon the floors. A barn, 25 
theſe reaſons, ſhould rather be wide than long; 
when wide, the ſheaves lie handy to be floored; 
the corn, when threſhed, is eafily backed; and, 
when cleaned in the old way of caſting, is infinitely 
more neatly performed, than it can poſſibly be when 
the barn is narrow. It is likewiſe of importance, 
that the floors be large, and that there may be room 
ſufficient to back the grain of five days threſhing in the 
chaff, that the fixth only may be taken up in cleaning. 
Barns may commodioutly be divided in the fol- 
lowing manner; the extremities or ends to conſiſt of 
two bays, or 16 feet each; the floors 16 feet each; 
and the intermediate ſpaces between the floors 32 
feet each ; and in thoſe proportions a "barn may be 


| extended to any length required. 


Thoſe farmers who are very curious in "ER 
ſeparate their different kinds of grain, and who, for 
that reaſon would rather chuſe to have ſeveral barns, 
than one barn, may, by running up partitions in 
the middle of the mtermediate paces. between the 
T floors, 


Of the Conſtruction of the Barn, &c. 41 
Noors, divide barns, conſtructed in the manner here 


directed, at a very trifling expence. 

As to the width, 24 feet wide, with wings and 
porches, anſwer every purpoſe completely; a barn 
of that width requires no immoderate Pare of tim- 
ber to ſupport it, the bearings may be nicely pro- 
portioned; and the inſide fo contrived as to give very 
little obſtruction to the filling it. I would exclude 


elm timber from barns; oak and fir work neatly 


together, and retain their bearings for ages ; butelm 
is continually twiſting and bending, and the work- 


man gets no credit by framing it, tho? ever ſo nice. 
In the plan, in which is ſketched the manner of con- 


ſtructing the principal ſupports of a barn, the ground- 
plate A A, fig. V. ſhould be of oak, 4 inches by 7, 
lad upon a brick foundation, ſo as to fluſh with the 
outer face of the brieks; becauſe when there is no 
wings, and the bricks project beyond the plate, they 
catch and retain the rain, by which the plate is the 


ſooner rotted. The corner and door- poſts BB, whe- 


ther of the poxches or the body of the barn, ſhould 
likewile be of ſound ſapleſs oak, ) inches by 7, which 


in an upright poſition will ſupport any preſſure that 


can be laid upon them. The intermediate poſts C, 
may be of ſound fir, 6 inches by 6, fluſhing with 
the outer edges of the ground and wall or raifing 
plates. The interties or entities D D, as their bear- 


ing is long, ſhould be 4 by 7, and ſhould be tongued 


edge-wiſe through the poſts, one fix inches above 


the other, to weaken as little as may be the ſubſtance. 
of the poſts, the ſpace between the mortices ſhould , 
be exactly in the middle of the poſts, and where 


the interties are morticed below the middle, the 


{purs or ſtruts a-top E E, ſhould be proportion- 4 
ably lengthened, and come below thoſe on the op- 


poſite fide, at leaft eight inches. The ſcantlin 


of the ſtruts, ſhould be 4 by 5; they thould 


3 


be tennanted into the poſts and raifing plates 
FF, fo as to fluſh on the outſide, which thould run 
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42 Of the Conflrufion. of. 0 Barn, &c. 


falr throu hout the whole building. . From th c poſts 

ſhould ſprivg the” prineipal or coupling raftets 1 k 

be the fall itch, that is, eight feet Perpendieilat” 3 
height above che beam, or in len 8 01 18 fect” cach; 


they thould reſt on the beams, and be hep ins” 4 
to them; their ſcantling at the baſe 6 5 5 
the upper fide ſhould be diminithed to 4 Reber 10; : 
folid piece, 19 feet long, and 10 inches ſquare, cut 
catering one way, and ſtreight through the middle 
the other, will make two pair of theſe couples. Into” N 
theſe couples ſhould be tennanted the purlines GG, . | 
inches by 7, to ſupport the ſmall e, theſe pur- 
lines thould run in a direct line, and ſhould be ten- 
nanted and pinned into the principal rafters, and | 
ſhould be cut ſo as to anſwer their bevel. T he ſmall 
rafters ſhould be 2 by 5, correſponding to the depth + 
of the principals, ſo that the inſide of the barn Will 
ſhew fair from end to end. The ' principal rafters 
ſhould be claſped and pinned a-top, and the {malt 
rafters morticed into the purlines. The dotted lines 
E I, thew the width of the porch, and likewiſe the 
place of the framing poſts in the body. 1 
For allowing room in the inſide, which is the cher | 
object, I have given tro views, fig. VI. and VII. In 
fig. VII. the braces A A are tied by the hammer- 
beams B B, and ſhould be tongued thro' the poſts 
and rafters, and ſccurely pinned, and the principal 
rafters are ſtrengthened by the collars C and D, the 
lowermoſt of which ſhould be tailed yy the rafters” : 
tor greater ſecurity againſt ſpreading. Fig. VI. dif- 
fers in nothing from the ordinary method of conſtruc- 
tion, except that the ſtruts, a a, are thrown back fo | L 
the ficer admiſſion of the ſheaves, inſtead 15 ſtand 
ing upright. . 
In returning the angles, there are many ways, bite * 
the ſimpleſt is the beſt, and that is, by claſping or 5 2 
ting the plates into one another ſo as to Bulk, ai » 
then tennoning the corner poſts into them above = | 
r. And to ſtrengthen the angles ſtill * 28 
ort 


Oo the Ein 1 Barn, & . 33 


ede will take off a confiderable pat d 
e ſtreſs; ind for dure ace angſes. from 
Spreading, 2 81 
It remains no only: to ſpeak of the tie- bears 
Ind their braces; thofe below ſhoi 
Tix," 'eroked and pinned to the 'ground-plates. 
at 16 mches diſtance from the poſts; they ſhould 
lie £46 om brick foundations, and will ferve for 
oms to the backs of the threſhing floors; ſome- 
thing of this kind being neceſſary, had they ng 
other uſe. The tye- beams to the wall plates above, 
may be of the ſame ſcantling; but ſhould be cork- 
ed and pinned-edge wiſe, levelled and broug 
nearer to the poſts, for the fake of brae; 
bracts-(2 4 by 6) ſhould take their riſe 2 feet be. 
low the middle of the poſt, and ſhould extend 8 
feet, that is, one third of its length upon the tye, 
beams, and may be let in about an inch, and tip 
upon both the poſt and tye· beam. being ſtrongly” 
ſecuted by two pins to each. In the ame. manner 
the tyes at yeh angles ſhould take place; thoſe 
btlew” ſhould he flat on brick foundations: thoſe 


From this body of a an 16 feet high, w | 
may be extended 10 feet, which will add * 
eXtent of barn- room to the building, the advantage 


df nich is well known to every farmer; and a 
theſe wings will add very little to the general [> of 
We es 18 che intereſt. of every land- ner to ac- 
ate'his tenant when it can be done upon 
moderate "terms, in « order to enable him the better 
to pay his rent; Were the body of the barn to be 
completed,” a great part of the timber that will be 
Heeefary to form "the wings, would be taken up 
in filling up the irſterſtices; and the quantity of- 
weither-boarding, upon t the whole, would be near- 


ly 


Hon hivs he ip ar: the poſt. on OTB" 
k | Se bw erg and pitted! 1 9's ie 


be chree by 


ve be tongued i into the plates. Ly 51. 
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4 Of the Cenſtrultion of the Barn, Bre- 

y double. The porches in winged barns are the 
greateſt expence; yet as only one barm is propoſed 
x og farm of 2001 a year, it may be thought, r: 4. 
Fanable that it -ſhould be built complete. The ; 
foundation for the ground-plate muſt be of brick, 
the ground: plate muſt be of oak, and ſo maſt the 4 
corner-poſts. The porch-poſts muſt be the ſame, 
and as they muſt be 16 feet high, and ſuſtain; the 
doors, they may be exchanged for thoſe allotted for 
the body of the building, and ordinary puncheons 
placed in their ſtead. The corner-poſts 6 feet high, 
may be 5 by 5 ; the puncheons, 4 by 4; the braces, : 
by 33 the tranſoms, 3 by 4; the ground- plate, 


3 by 64 and the wall- plate, 4 by 5; the quarter- 


ing, 3 by 33 and the rafters, as they are pretty long, 
and have no purline, ſhould be 3 by 5; tie-beams 
there muſt be above and below, and they muſt be 
3 by 6: on che well ſecuring of them, the whole 
41 Fe covering of the barn, were it not for the 
harbour it affords to vermin, I could wiſh to be of 
thatch, as that is leaſt liable to be hurt by pitch- 
ing ; but vermin and fire are two very great ob- 
jections to thatch. It is on theſe accounts that I 
recommend tiling, or .ſlating to all the building. 
about a farm-houſe. Slating is a very light dura- 
ble covering, but in many places much more 
expenſive than tiles of any kind. Pan: tiling is 
very reaſonable, and may be profitably uſed for any 
other. building about the farm except the barn, 
but as that requires a cloſe covering, to keep ort 
driving: rains and ſnow, great care ſhould be taken 
to make the rdof ſecure. Pointing in the inlige 
is ſometimes uſed, but that I by no means approve, 
_ becauſe tha mortar ip very, apt to moulder among 
ne corn, which: caules A grittyneſs that can haver 
OR removed. = 8897 Ty 172 ; 7 : 7 8 
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Of the Conftrh Bien of the Barn Se. ins 


| 2apH complete this article of the barn, let us juſt 
take notice of the flooring, which it would e a 
conſiderable ſaving to the occupier to be Proper 
ſecured: a mixture of lime, cut horſe-Hair Urift- 
ſand, temper' d- clay, and horſe- dung laid pretty 
thick, will make the floor impenetrable to Nba 
| of any kind. te 
N it may be dogs too minute to 5 
any directions about the threſhing floor; yet as' 1 
have ſeen the joiſts of many floors ſoon rotted, I 
would give this caution, that inſtead of laying them 
upon thFound, they ſhould be laid upon little brick 
lers, about four feet aſunder. This will give the 
ber a ſpringyneſs of great uſe in threſhing; and 
Withal will preſerve the joiſts from decaying; theſe 
"ſhould be 4 by g, of good found fir laid edgewiſe, 
and the boards with which they are floored ſhould 
be 12 inch well ſeaſoned oak, well plained and 
jointed ; and ſhould. be firmly rammed together 
and douled, and afterwards pinned down upon the 
joiſts; a nail ſhould not be uſed in the whole 
. Noor. This floor ſhould run the whole width of 
the barn, and ſhould be terminated at the porch- 
. doors by ſliding racks, to take off occaſionally... . 
I be doors cannot be made too light, ſo they he 
. yehow-deal, ledged with the ſame, and ſtrength- 
ei ed with braces, running diagonally from one cor- 
ner to the other. The hooks upon which the doors 
turp, ſhould be proportionably ſtrong, and the 
- hinges ſhould run 34g whole breadth of the door, 
modld be let into it, and ſhould be riveted upon 
the middle of the lower and upper ledges, and 
*thbuld be particularly thick and ſtrong towards 
«the ſhoulders. _ - 
Se This barn, 4 feet in 1 44 feet widezs n- 
cluding the wings, and Bf feet high from the floor 


* the ridge, will, with the avenues at Each" end to 75 


46. Conffrattitn of /he Sunülr, Grantiy, Ec. 

the rick+yard, nearly vocupy the whole norch line, 
r Sec. did che ſouth line, and 
«he! of this barn will net perhaps be o 
confidernble 1 it ma ſeem. It may he complt- 
tod, if the wurkmem are honeſt, for 300 guiness, 
fencing the rick-yard included; which thould not 
be leſs than 22 yards in — And in dengeh th 
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Of the TT of the Sable, 0 iſe-boufe,” 1720 
Bothſe, Wood-houſe, Chaf boufe 1 . ho 
" Granary. a 


HOUGH in OY confirudtion. of. be Penne 
1 I T' have made choice of timber materials, I 
would by mo means adviſe thofe of the ſtable 10 
be ſuch. Corn is apt to contract a muſtineſs 
from the damp in ſtone and brick buildingsg that 
is very diſagreeable; but nothing ef that eindars 
to be apprehended in ſtables: durableneſs and in- 
corruptibility are therefore the only conſidefatir 
ons that ſhould have phee in the conſtruction f 
bulldings where animals of any kind are to be con- 
fined. Add to this, that in many places; brickæ or 
ſtone are leſs expenſive than timber. A brick 
| 60 feet in length, 16 feet wide, and aã 
feet high to the eves, may he erected from cke 
foundation, and covered with pantiles, pitched; 
"Rgored; and furniſhedd with rack; manger; add! 
other cenveniencies, fort 251. nearly ſuppoſing the 
with ef the loft to be only 9. inches, which is 
| ſtrength ſufficient; if care be taken; in the 
Tnithis ſtable I weuldt have 3 Hos at 1h feet Fram 
euch other, and over each Hour! a Hlattd: lights 
Are . 
che 


of the'Stable, by #7 


Wee and backavalls ; for in che heat of ſimmer: 
battle cahnot be kept too cool: cheſe windows Ha 
be racked but ſniould have ſhurters to cloſe: inthe» 
Winner, when warmth is as neceſſary wo preſerve 
health as coolneſs is in the ſum mer.. 
There is nothing particular in the. beiten ted 
of the Stable, ducepe that openings fhould be left 
to the hay-yard to receive the hay, and in the 
front. to take in ſtraw. And as I have already 
mentioned other canveniencies that may he con- 
trived : I hall conclude with only obſerving, that 
in the front-wall a ſtout piece of bond-timber, 
would be laid about the el ht of 62 feet, fur- 
niſhed with ſtrong pins for Folding d the harneſs, 
bridles, &c. than which nothing is more neceſſary 
abvut the ſtable. ER 
1 Adjoining to the table, to the right, ſhould ſta) 
the chaiſe-houſe, to which ſhould be continued the 
tool-houſe, and wood-houſe, buildings divided from 
each other only by thin partitions, and of no confi- 
derable expence, as the walls need only be g inches. 
3 their height eight feet, their covering pan»: 
tiles, and the rafters 2 by g only. The chaiſe-houſe 
8 feet, the tool-houſe, 10 feet, and the wood-houſe 
16 feet, in all 34 feet in length, by 16 feet in WED 
may be erect for Sol. 
On the left: band ſhould ſtand the chalif houſe and: | 
ſtraw⸗ loft. Theſe ſhould be of conſiderable: dimen: 
ſions, particularly the loft which hbuld: > pk 
och the ſtable, and need only be. Ln oe from 
it by a ſtout wooden partition/reathing as high as the: 


© eves only. he chaff: houſe need gnly; be. 6 feet high 
which will give height and rom to the ftraw-Jott., 
Beſides a door to che chaff-houſe, there fhguld be a 
trap · door above, for the readier ſupplying che ſtablez: 
exyery contrivance for diſpateh ſnould be attended tg, 
here time is of — value with — N. 


0 91; F 


— 


= wanting no pitching, er. 
amy other hun ene covering, ER ſubjt nti-⸗- 
-Betwgen ths laſt building ind the bath, . 
>-for.1 waggons, &c. ſhould ſtand the, carts; 
ix in number: theſe ſhould be 8 feet each 
in front, 8 feet high, and 16 feet 1 in cpth; and: over 
them nay be placed the granary. This granary may, x 
be of a new conſtruction, not more expenſive per- 
haps than thoſe upon the preſent plan, but better... 
adapted to the purpoſe of preſerving corn. The-pil-;;. 
lars that ſuppert this granary, as has already been 
noticed, will form the cart-lodges, and the: Plates 
chat otherwiſe would be wanted to ſupport the cer 
ing of the cart- -lodges will ſerve the purpoſe of gird- 
ers to ſupport the joiſts for the floor of the granary: 
_ The, ſides of this granary nced not be above g. fegt. 
high, and the framing it ſhould in every K 22 
the ſame with that of the barn already deſcribes 
but inſtead. of weather-boarding the upper 
would adviſe letticing, for the free admiſſion 7 8 Air 
to the ſtored corn. To defend it from rains, „Et tlie Jy 
eves. overhang the building at leaſt 1$ inches, and to 
Re; rain, puncheons ſhould be ranged on every 
de upon a line about 18 inches within the walls, 
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Fihe Hieitsge :fheds E ern. 40 
1 Fate From: another; or ane 
that means kept fit for uſe many ſeaſons. an 
this gt ſereens may be contrived in the floor, 
which by means of valves undetneath; may be eafti- 
ly applied to facilitate the operation off Tyectening 
the gran, without lofing much time. RON 
The flooring of this edifice muſt 55 pirticalaty-- 
attended” to. Well ſeaſoned boards muſt not only 
be made uſe” of, bur they muſt be well plane) 
edged; and tongued. The ſcreens, of which there 
ſhould” be one in every diviſion, ſhould be nicely 
fitted: To do this the ſcreen- maker muſt fix them 
in ſtout frames, and the carpenter will then have 
no difficulty to fit them to the floor. The valves 
that open underneath, muſt be well ſecured with 
ſtrong, hinges, bolts and locks. The whole toge- 
ther; l eſtimate at 140]. nearly. The expence there- | 
as: >: of the 7 P on ng line will ſtand thus: * 
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houſe, with a pidgeon-loft over 

them if thought neceflary )) 
Cliaf®-touſe, and ſtraw- loft. — 80 80 9 
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50  ConftruZtion of the Feeding: feds and. TH 


extent, except leaving only conveni ns fe 
the cattle do communicate With "the Ke 5 


This" ſhed need hot be more thati nine fe 5 


the back A nine-inch brick-wall twelve feer 
ſtengthened by fourteen inch piers at ahqut te 


diſtance from each other, and.cl fe4 with il 158 
two bricks ſquare, A plate of four inches base. 
ſupported, by oaken poſts of fivg inches ste, 
ſhould form the front, and rafters of two by fy 18 5 


ſhould ſupport a covering of pan-tiles hoy 
mortar. A channek to carry off the watef ſhould. 
run along the front; and ſhould be fo, Sense 
as to convey the ſullage to the middle of th the, 575 
Theſe ſheds will be of infinite vie in vin 

ſheltering and feeding ſheep in ſevere weather; 43 p 
which purpoſe, and that only, if a number o 

were to be kept upon the farm, the money Ne 
be well laid out, if the occupier was to Lek the: pay- 
maſter.” 

a pump Would be necefliry, the method 
ſtructing! it to ſupply water for : a. number of < ca 18 a 
is this; having dug your well, and. ſteined i Us. 
are next to adjuſt and fix your pumip properl 
and then dome yqur well nicely to cloſe it. This 
done, you are to leyel a {pacs.all roond, to the dif- 
range of four feet; and having a quantity of arras 
"THis Me Area circle round the Wee atth 5 
85 of thret᷑ feet from it eyery way, 

ace of frx fepr* 75 1 a Obes dig 1 1 
Jo 5 Taff Ren e 18 
bricks; cetnenteg with ct Ge my, . whic hich 
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mortar. well vrought and prepared; lay a Yayerof 

well burnt, tiles ſo as 1 the ene 1 
draw another circle nine inches it er ke 

jo in tlie middle between thele Hires 1 

and 2 feet. Liege fe being vel urs 

begin to bujk!-56 of CAE of well- 17 jine-) 1585 

dul 
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55 felt flor of tiles, obne to. fill up, 
EY | 


ANGIC be poſts with. the greateſt nice; 
op the. 5 as ſthe the inſide. E None 
hen you hape railed Nr e tothe; 
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| 5 1 pos js gr 6 a . The fuller o water this he 
rn. is, Kept, the better it will holds and by its cir- 
r form, 2 number of cattle may drink at . time, e 
ARA anger of burting one 1 8 0 85 
The ereckions on this Jine will b voy moderate... 1 
Mo N feet i in length, with a nie-inch wall, 12 
| d, may be erected, covered. -1 in, 
duale With racks for gol. the ciſtern, Ne K WQ 
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0 che Manner of Planting the Hemgftad. - 


Ne . 1 1 1 as I have already ſald, mga az 
me. dry ſpot about the middle of the 
pen, well ſupplyed with water. 

9 05 9 in che manner 12 5 directed, 8 x 
SN garden, 2 8 1 , tho 
by which Prop or part of the 
FE PA Four Ne of 55 5 — 9 

wil 1 wh 20 acres, and about ad- 


Dig 8 0 ee 24 5 "paw 
t 4 Communication, 
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2 Of. the Manner of OY 


fmo2 Hin, 
Within. theſs lines, at the "diſtatice of 4 1 
would have row of Dutch. elms planted; Fw 
each other; theſe. in a ſhort time, if well pt 
will form an admirable. made im the ſum == 
Melter in the Winter, in which the, cattle 
much delight. The BI * danger 1s Oy re 
£ropping,/1o- prevent Which, a dead fene thonk!'bz 
run round the inſide, at a convenient diſtancè, which 
will laſt till the young trees are out of Gange T His 
expence muſt not be thought much of, when ſo 
great a convenience to cattle. is in view; and when 
it is conſidered likewiſe, that at the ſame time that 
it defends the new planted trees, it will Protect alſo 
dhe riſing quick on the outer fence, which it is-c the 
utmoſt conlequence for dhe oceupier to pre 


entire. 2 Fenda * ia IVY 8 
Bo "Beſides theſe rows of We Would inter a 
. % 1 55 A 1 8 ae — 
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ch, 15 wou 1 never Ravel à tree Ef an I ſe: 
* know that the rotting of leaves in nag Water 
Where cattle uſually, drink, is very ertticictis t their 
health. Near running fireains this obſetval n 15 ot 
480. . PLE 907 e gabe (i : 
220 homeſtead ated; ird \ this ee e 
A1 mihi EXPence at firſt, nu güt afford Bork re. 
ad conyenence to. the cacupier, and ) a doch 
Profit, to the ate ner. Tr e 5 5 Well 
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And other anim þ 
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85 55 e my del is not. to. \ form ſh 4 com? 
e y to Fr e bi 


charge « 2 4 of fencing, with a nine 


= TI 1 a mound Sue cet thigh, will - 
5 1 my. calculation, amount” to 561. four 

gates With poſts 41.” At 300 trees of various 
2 6/5 Fora the garden and orchard 60. 
plan orchard, ten LF Ream 5 wee 
A 1 55 do. o "Fart 5 1 N er 2785 
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viding a farm into fields of regular dimenſions; 
chnt it is not ſo eaſy to carry ſuch a plan into execution. 
„To do us, we.muſt ſuppoſe the portion of land we 
"have to divide, a perfect p * all of one ſort of ſoil, all 
| + quay, watered, and Ms equally improveable ; Aa fup- 
| poßtion as idle, as it is cimerical, Wie muſt there- 
5 tor endeavour to accommodate our directions to the 
| Generel order of nature, to correct its irregularities as 
Iwuch as may be, and to render that convenient by: 
rt, pets In its rude ſtate would be very Gelscthye. | 
| "ue ee muſt depend upon the capacity of the 

I 0 mae Who is employed in den this Kind, 
ging of the ſituation, - the foil, the condition, 5 
. uſes. to which the ſeveral parcels may moſt 


91 e de converted Some general obiervations, | 
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Ver be of uſe to the land-owner,/who'in'0c- 
| 1 ſhould not YO; tanfide in the 
0 v 1 N 
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5&4 Of the interior Diviſion of uhe Fad, 
chte faſter by often feeding ir freſlr paftufte- If 
corn the intloſures mould be more eee 
fo to 20 acres I account the proper thedium.” IHELG- 
ſures of leſs than 10 acres, loſe much of their Proctlet 
by HM-plotighed headJands; birds from the hetdges, 
and other anhoyances; and nelbfures/of morethalvs "7 
acres are hurtful to cattle in the cultivation 001i 
But another, and more momentous circumſtance 
ſhould be particylarly'anended do in the Ger 6h 1 
new farm; arid that is, the nature of the ſoil; It is of 
the utmoſt advantage to the 77 to have His fields 
divided into wet and dry. If his fields are of this 
complexion, he can at all ſeaſons ſuit his labowr-ta 
his circumſtances, In dry weather he can pl, Whole 
indoſures, that are inclining to wer ; in wet/Wedther 
he can ſtir thoſe that are dry. But if his lo- 
ſures lie ptomiſcuouſly, one part wet, and another 
| part dry, W muſt then lways'vork to a great did: 
Font 
— Ned ebſervatioh n is bo lefs to be attended tothan 
the former, and 9 is, to avoid as much as may be, 
mores barren with fertile land in the ſame ficld, be. 
uire different methods of cultivation, 
Acer marures, different ſpecies of grain to! be 
ſow di in them, and, in ſhort, bon : provels: 0 
| ages ner] to be different. RI TH. GE FT86- at! it 
 "A:tourtlr obſervation is, the nts by which in- 
cloſures may be moſt Properly: watered.” J i 7 aft 
ellentiakconfideration, on the-juft projection of which 
thebld tarrfters placed: the net Art ef en 
Tapt loving Jatidy. -c CHN Boon Hint or d U 
2g, Shele Setra obſervations being” Ptetniſed, let ft 


the! expence ef dividing a ferm f 500 acres Int 
Kelds Of 200 acred euch, ard of fenelng them in ue 
common 3 with a three feet diteb ax Y 
thrown: up, and 2 82 quick. Tbis ray. bo | 
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alpen ne all, ver England, at two, 
ſhillings and -fix-penge a rod, and a8 daf wall; 
oundito be,nearly:2254 rod, The ford total 0D 
ng AL; 3191. X78, s QI>{1503; 8191. 

Hay Ving mow brought the farm, i into tenantable Ne 


Gecn, it, may be Proper ib ans the whale. cxpence 


into 10 enen — 5 59 07 UHC $18.28: 

£ | If | ee Fi £5:  JaE 120 95085 | 
ing d Seine the outline od dort 

7 5 7 rods, 9 1 wide, 9 FOE: CRT 
2biat „ at 58, 4 1 rn , Icke 
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510 nildings on the north line alen py 
Buildings on the eaſt line 39 
a Fm © vel ins —— 100 
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che prin 


inciple. upon q 
and”. i is. founded, is, + ma the. pries mh 
all the Materials in the rough; and rating them juſt 
double when put together. In erections in which L 

havei been my own: builder, I have found this method 
of Ne pretty exact, and may venture to 
dat whgever proceeds upon the ſame Plan, 

if he meets with honeſt workmen, will find in plain 
buildings, the rule bold goods. It muſt however be 
Aae that in .. high-finiſhed, Juidings, this me- 
| of eſtimating, Will by no moans anſwer the pur 
5 poles An, thoſe, the, workmanſhip is three! parts at 

Pact ot the the, CXPcnges! if B di neh GEES 
E ySCLL 215 11 BER Miv- Doing DSE opal e 
320 uy | 
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22 * 12 rigged 31111 1 if lit 


Comparative wow « of large: 0 | ſmall Burn 1 
* 1 2127 N 2 OTF 1 1 
2 I 15 ae view, of the © Apis 
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5 = pom but. it 5 be 
Wbt, pros it will be.congnually; wanting 


repairs. * He miüſt have 4 little cellar, about! 12 fert 
| age underground; upon the ground fo he 
muft Rave, good. Kitchen, for that is the living part 
of the! houſe, with an oven, and a ſpare room belides-; 
70'0Ih ining to. a hats, there muſt, like wiſe be a ſealing 
25 Ming for a ſullery, a pantry, and a waſh-h 
and above there. muſt be two, chambers, and too gary 
rets; for the farmer's family. Suchſa heuſe built dub: 
fearially with brick, will not col. let than 2064, 2! 
He 8518 hay e a e garden, 5 ; Planted 
with apples, pears, .damions rTIES, elgerberries, 
ph, Tet! -uſeful and. ſaleable Kulte tlie 
anting of which, will coſt. 10. He muſt have 
5 © Teaſt 60 feet by, 20, with; a threfhipg: floor, 
w ch . to the; e wilk colt 2 2A. 


a4 


1ce . gates and 
14 85 . gal ES 
| = i; „ . =; h. gh farm, when! 1 ſthe 
| an W IN gha Near, ubject 

604 e 5 0 3 470 heſideg the 


HR ich + 1 5 Meg bo o. chat ſuppoting 
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no repairs, and the rent well paid, the e in 


point of profit, Might as well gie Ap his land as to. - 
build upon it, and let it out in ſuch little r „ as 


I haverelſewhere obferyed.. 1 2917 YTHLTIRR 
It may indeed be faid, that the houſe. may 
doit ef les: Admitting it may Pe .o, 9 it will th 
Kells fubſtantial, and confequently fubjett th ton 
yopairsy which' in the end will pains the: fir 
von Andi if it be further urged, chat the buildings - 
3 Have enumerated, are ſufficient for a farm of, 59 ; 
Ayer; I am inchned to believe, that whoever as. f 
zhax opinion, ny wil make the trial, will find him: 
faf miſtaken, 
el Phere is © Wide Aibjviice beta building 7 LIN 
tradeſman, and building for a farmer. The wa nf 
wants only a houſe to ſive in, and perhaps a ſhed f 
exercise his trade, and he can afford. to pay à g 
for his convenicncies, becauſe his ttäde enable“ 
to pay his rent; but the farmer ruſt! have a eat 

Af bb, beſides a houfe to live in, for. W. 

he can afford to pay nothing, becauſe the land he 
Dre will not enable him ſo to dd. Every one 
knows, that has any knowledge of country affa i 
zhat fartners of 20, 30, 405 and even 301. 2 JOUR are © 
the moſt liboribus ſet of men in the Kit _ 
h be ſaid to be the moſt wretched, * Furs 9 1 

feis conſiſted” in hard work, and Courſe fare f b 
habit) and the deſire of independdenes, have 955 onciled 
their minds to their ſtations; and being 8 175 
vigorous health, the reward: of tem opera Ce 20 [5.08 
leg they wear | the face of cheatf 


neſs 8 1092 
Ad Are the Parents 'of 1 en; che flower z ade 
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any view to their o immediate. intereſty' is à hope 
— 9 therefore umrivotthynob began: 


281 err JO i 36 18eb? 
Do q ZB ON: p dt O 
| 2 M * 11 A . XII. U dae 
Of tht keene of fock 4 Huth, ot WY 2 970) 


O part of farming requires more emen An 
bee, than properly adjuſting the ſtock 
& farm to all che eircumſtanees of that farm, - 
newly laid out farm, will fequire more (culture 5 
thats 10 ont occupied farm, provided the lobg obeul” 
pied farm has been properly cultivated; But it is not 
neceſſary that à new farin ſhould be all cultivated at 
goers; ſituation of ſurh a farm, andthe demand for 
the produce; are conſiderations that ſhould ipal 
be attended to; the nature of the ſoil, ami th eee 
or Abundance of manure, either upon it, or near it, are 
ini the next place, objects of no ſiriall weight 3 "but! | 
above all, the eaſe, or difficulty of carry ef off the 
produte to the neighbourin markets, is of the laſt 
importance. If the new farm is diffcult of -accels;” 
and there is a chance of converting it into a gre 5 
farm, as che expence of ſtocking it will be leſs 4 
if che attempt ſucceeds,” the — will be mofe 57 
if, through the ſtubborneſs of the ſoil, the poverty 
the — „er the dryneſs and want of eonvenicivle” 
of waer; (for cattle wi never thrive well whete there 
is A ſcarcity of water) it may be thought unadviſeable 
to make the attempt, and the only chance that re 
nihins, is, to purſue, the ordinary aruble tract; chen it 
villbe neceſſary to form ſome plan, that m may efxe 
as foundation, for ad;uſting the renzgch to the werR/ 
tharkto de pes eferrtie IG! ego 0 DIUOW 15d 
The fam Being uw in readineſs; ſupf g 
midſutmmer; and the intended occupier ety Sally. 
utiprovided with every neceFiry, the Arſt'think BB 1% 
to do, is, to lay in a ſtock of proviſion, for i cattle 


bg 


Exprict of Stocking u Fame $001 Fear.” g. 
bes to- purchaſe, and for the family he is to mains: 
taib. He muſt then proceed upon a fuppoſitions 
that one third of his farm is to be ploughtd as ſoom as 
Poſſibie; one third to continue as he finds it, and 
one third ꝓo be broken up, and N practicable; prepared 
erg Hen F the courſe of the year, chere 
fots; there will be neatly two thirds of His farm, or': 
leaſt 300. acres, to be-ployghed z and if ĩt be H 
| bered\that-one part of this land muſt be ploughed a 
leaſt thrice, he muſt therefore provide ſtrength: fa ie 
toplough ooo acres, in the courſe of a yea; if he tails. 
of this, part of his arable land rnuſt remain uncul- 
tivafed. — muſt likewiſe be revollected, that 12 
weeks in the year, muſt at leaſt be allotted for other: 
fern when no ploughing can be performed, name - 
ly.j/ in heavy rains and hard froſts, even if hay-time 
add haryeſt were to be remitted; but theſe no farmer! 
ever docs remit. I bis 600 acres, mult therefoe be: 
2 generally ſpeaking, in 200 days, Which 
3. acres a day nearly; to do this, three teams muſt 
conftanily be employed, but whether of three bene 
or tour, or ſometimes five and fix, that will 
in a great, meaſure, on the nature of the land, of: 
Which the occupier muſt judge, I do not pretend to 
aſcertain the exact ſtrength, only to point out the 
Twelve horſes, however, or a ſtrength equi- 
valent to twelve horſes, will certainly be neceſſary at 
firſt. And theſe may be increaſed, or diminiſhed, in 
ion to dür inorcaſe, or decreaſs of exploymens 
tor them. 


Ji Asitwill wind be convenient to ebntinue at leaſt: 


1515 


19. acres in graſs· land, ſome. theep will be neceſſaty. 


Without! a right of common, any very large num 

ber would be unprofitable; for it ſhould be ever a 

maxim with the farmer, chat one living animal; well 

leds, is worth two that cannot get a belly full. If the 

wile be y part broom heath, e four —_— 
„ineo 9d * 10 * 115 IJ YIC 10 450 fy b mm yelo0 ,? 1. 
of 
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zedl breeding ſheep, where there is am annual demand 


far cheir increaſe; may be a reaſonable ſtock ti hegin 
wirr; and theſe may be increaſed according to the 
probability of ſucceſa. Indoed a larger un | 
be: purchaſed at the times when turnips are plenty, 
nich Will enrich. the land, and pay for fatting, if n 
diſeaſe inter venes to retard cheir progreſs; at all events, 
ur hundred breeding ſheep is ſtock ſufficient; here 
fold is kept: but where it ĩs propoſed to keep no 
told, nor to employ: a ſhepherd, 190 will be a very 
Oper number. 18 25 Ai nn 0 f 
The — homed eattleipar an arable; farm, 
Mould like wiſe be p ioned to the quantity of 
{s-land;” that is 7 — kept, not to the quan- 


tity of food that may at particular | tunes preſent! ir: 


elf; and it ſnould likewiſe be remarked, as to cos, 
that either ſuch a number ſhould be kept, as to com · 
ſtitute a regular dairy or a ſuckling-houſe, and 
Wholly employ one or two ſervants, or ſuch onlycias 
ate juſt ſuthcient for the purpoſes of the family, and 
ean be milked and managed by the miſtreſa, or a 
*maid- ſervant. In the firſt caſe, not leſs than ten or 
Wemy: and in the latter, not more than three: 
But nothing is more profitable, than the -purejiaſe of 


Jearkngs, uit before harveſt, keeping them well dur - 


ing the winter, with the barley and oat ſtraw, when the 
rowen is eaten up, and ſelling them off in rhei ſpring, 
when the demand among the graziers begins. Three 
cows is therefore the moſt eligible ſtock, that the oc- 
cupier of a ne arable farms. ſhould ſet out with. 


Other neut eatile Iould not be ventured upon, till 


tlie produce of the farm can be inoſomer;er 
Een. DAS * O1g-2u57 10 2D. 12001 30 MT. vole 

In proportion to the cows, ſtwildbeithd: of 

Cine, two breeding ſu us arbitherefore quite ſutpcient 


at firſt ſctting out; but it maꝝ. Z happen, Sthätitimes | 
and cireuriiſtances, 5 may induce the occupier;ts fube. 


al gatbebai end clones 16 * 41070 nefitute 
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Dupe of Stodbinga Eur af aof u "6d, | 
tinnefwmeiin the room of ſheep. Certain it is, That ll. 
where ſheep cannot be kept to advantage, ſwine, may 1 
and the'contrary:>for-fwine- will thriye Well on. clayy 
tands'whers plenty of clover is raiſed, and There 
ſheep will rott; on the contrary, ſheep) Will thrive 
well on dry barren; waſtes, with: a little additional 
* in winter, and there fwine will ſtarvre. 

| ving now ſettled-the number of live ſtock, ahr 
eblureby neceſſary for the purpoſes of anew farm of 
ol. a year, let us next take a view of the dead+ 
ſtock; and, from conſidering the ſeveral articles i in 
the geteral, 2s brokers uſually do, endeavour ta form 
une eſtimate of the ſums neceſlary to. purchaſe the 
whole, that the young beginner may, not deceive 
ſelf by attempting to ſtru 72 beyond his ſtrength, ap 
almoſt infallible means Kedping) him. ax all che 
days of his life. ff 1). ILL? 19 tri 
bis Age in building, fencing, and ang a new farm, ; 
the moſt frugal ezconomy ſhould. be obſeryed; ſo in 
bfurnithing and: ſtooking iuch a farm, the leaſt, expen- 
fe meals of providing the ſeveral articles here enu- 
merated ſhould be puriued..: Theſt and. more a 
theſe will be wantedzw. 

0. Houſnold furniture, alin but neat and ubſtantial. 
ee muares for bo 50 for e 


Sai e e complete... TR = SL KOY | 
wt wo'narrowavheeted-waggons. oo 
d Three carts with ladders, &c.; 1705 


5 Harneſs for 12 horſes: 8 4 LEM) 5 bes” 


ig. Ten ploughs; viz! three ſwing- n e e wing- 
os wa turn: ridge · plough, one treaching- 
h, one foot- ridge, or rice-plow, and. two, com- 
10 heel-plouighs:” cr au of nairoqor nl. 
12 * large roller and-one dae. OWE. onto? 
20 Phree pair of! ox-hamows:%c 34,2010 wt} HT 18 
du Six pair 2 lightharrowsin e t el 
2117! Barn, furniture, of various farts, ;ncfading ſacks. 
Stable 
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Stable furniture, inchading cect ae, halten, . 
Pick- axes, mattocks; cxows, ſhovels, &c: 5 
Brewing utenfils, including copper and putting up | 
Three 1 A, n LRN REG YN \J IA 
Three boys: wy 


Six-labourers: | 
2 „ Mowing; amd eee 3 15 : 
- Collar — bill. : EE 
One, two, three, or four hundred tp: | 
Three Cows. . 
Dairy. furniture- 3 
Hay for 12 Portes 01 the new Ks proc _ 
quantity ſufficient. | DN | Pn 
en 
Market expences. „ a 10 
-Houſe-keeping, Nc. Kt 8 
Add to the above articles 8 price & ſeed 165 various 
kinds for 300 acres, to be ſown within the year, and he” 
whole fam which fuch a beginner ſhould be poſleſſed | 
of; mould not be leſs than r;001. for neither. will 9955 
farm be overſtocked, nor the ſtock over rated. Ks 
1 have purpoſely omitted ſpeaking of the 7 
to he paid after the Michaelmas of tt ſucceeding - 
year, and id likewiſe of the charges of. grubbing, 1 
muſt unavoidably happen i in a new made farm; how- 
ever, the bare mention of theſe articles is ſuſicient to 
ſhew, that many things will occur unprovided for i BD, 
the eſtimate which I have exhibited, ſo that the b 7 
ginner muſt not flatter himſelf that leſs than 130 300 15 
will ſuffce. Let him remember, that if he once gets | 
che name of à bad paymaſter among his neighbours, . 
it will require many years Thoſe app cation ag . 
to redeem his credit, and that” up-hill work, 3s che 
Phraſe is, long Soy, Will tire S the beſt "hore i = 
the farmer's -teand, © = e 
T 1 E CHAP, 
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| 07 e. Servants neceſſary fur the Ogi. 2 * 
| Farm. Nod 1 


HOUGH the. moſt cones and page we. 
vants for a new, farmer. are ſeldom to be niet 
vith, except at one certain time of the, year, namely, - 
| about Michaelmas, yet it is well Yarn, that-ſer- 
yants may be hired at all times of the year.in-this 
country ; but I would by no means. adviſe my New 
farmer to engage with fuch for a continuance, but to 
employ them occaſionally if he enters upon his farm 
at midſummer or earlier in the ſummer, till the p 
time of hiring, and then he may provide R i 
his liking, at ſuch ſtatute fairs as he may think che 
beſt ſervants for his particular purpoſe, are to he met 
with. In the neighbourhocd of Londor good far- 
mers ſervants : are rarely to be met wi not 2bni ! 
5 ſebſons to your choice of ſervants, it 18 abſolutely 1 
allary to, determine what ſyſtem of huſbandry ou 
think moſt, for your advantage to purſue. If you in- 
u tO vary Your | ſcheme ge management, from that 
Practilecl in the neighbouthood-where ;Your «+ 
71.19. iuated, you muſt endeavour. to furniſh youre 
if with "ryants from thar particular county where 
8 ſcheme. of huſbandry 1 is common, that you intend > 
to tie OQUCE, . For inſtance, if the Kentiſh, yen 
endeavour t to furniſh yourſelf with; ſerxants verſed) in 
2 g. of the. various inſtruments that e 
uſe 6h \ that county for the apa of and, li 
8 N ;.county, it is not unufizal for farms;toche- 
div du into three ; inet parcels ;. one arable: 1: 
und 3. aud ane prazing land. Seryants chere: 
at ate pred vp in ſuch 1 have better op-: 
IEP che 98 
different 


{iinities of ob Erving the different ell. 


64 Servants neceſſary for the Octupier of:amews Tarm. 
different methods of culture and other improvements, 
than ſervants bred up on farms where — 
| of the buſineſs is practiſed. ther 
_ -/In-Hertfordſhire, Buckinghar 10% Recent ör, 
fre. the land 4s chiefly arable, 1 no — plough- 
men are ta be met with any where, than tholeyetuths: 
other midland counties produce. ae war 
In Norfolk, and all along the eaſtern conſt, where 
the land is chiefly light, the ploughmen there are ac- 
cuſtomed to light ploughing, and would be at a loſo 
to manage the heavy inſtruments at n n 
deep ſoils. 8 n 

In the weſtern, ant in moſt other remote als, 
7 uſe of oxen is ſtill retained in the cultivation of 
their lands, and whoever would introduce that lauda- 
ble practice into their ſyſtem, muſt not think of ſuo- 
ceeding by hiring ſervants from farms on which no 
fuch 6. 5 are employed for that purpoſe. - - - 

- It were needleſs to enlarge on a ſubject, the bing 
mention of which is ſufficient to ſnew its utility; 3; yet 
a few obſervations on the different practices in diffe- 
rent counties may not be altogether "uſeleſs: to: the 

beginner. y 4 23 *% 

In Kent, the 33 or turn rice ahi al- 
— peculiar to that county. It is a heavy cmpli- 
cated inſtrument, its. beam is elevated to a 

ight, and reſts upon two ſtrong. wheels, about 30 

es in diameter; it sſhare is round-and flatted at 
the point, and it has a moveable mold-piece, whicti 
by being changed at every land's end, throws the fure 
rows all one way: they have beſides a great variety of 
inſtruments for ſtirring, hoeing, and — their 
hop- grounds, un are en dee ar aby other 

K 7 Oi br 
In Suſſex, it is comman to hs oxen- lar 
in the ſame team, and there the Plough meſt com- 
eee r erlegt tio; 


In 


k 
* 
» 


wegen weduſſary about | 


ad" 6 
ire; che horſes forithe:amoft Pert go 
wand in firong Hands er 


. vernldy *— "Day m wi Is 


bones raw in 2 line. generally three, often fout, and 
ſoinetimes ffve ci hh \rinmet: of plowing” prevails 
'thro' ſome parts of the mid-latid-cireuit ; in others che 


 two-whebted for- plou ght. 


Ansthe eaſtern divifon, you may fnquentirantc 


whole day; and ſee only plows drawn by two horſes'as 


breaſt, with 4 pfoughman to hold the Plough; but no 


wer. 4% IND 


An che n "diviſion; this method is emed ill 


bo greater perfection, and you often ſee one plough- 
man holding the plough, and n four 8 = 


| breaſt at the ſame tine. 6; 


_ faavcs in as handy a manner as wheat reapet 


AH chro the weſt, oxen ate uſed fok drarght; — 
well in vraggons and carts, as in the ploughs; but ſorms 
yoke them lingle, with open collazs and double har- 
nefs -liks horſes; which is certainly the merhod im 
wich their power is exerted to moſt advantage. 

Fhere are other particulars, in which the pratics 
of farming differs materially in ploughing, mowing, 


kakimg binding; threſhingy and cleaning of corn, and 


of ſtraw and clover into chaff, and in mort, 
in every article of farming chat can. be named. 2 

=; The Kentiſh men plough their land ſo dexterouſy 
— means of their turn ridge plough: thar no furrows 
are left vucant, but all their fields that are lo-plough- 
ed, lie as level to appearance, as if dug with'the 
ſpade, and tevelled'by Hand; they likewiſe now their 


witheſuch neatneſs, and lay the ears ſo perfectty even 
and ſmooth, that men afterwards rake and bind chem 


| hte hook c rickle : * this they do likewiſe with 
thei beans and 0 of inſtruments called 


"at them 


Surtyp"the'Swing= Wr hint}! uledlz And the 


cats and barley, by means 'of their craddle-ſcythes, 


7A 


* 
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books and hinks, contrived for cutting and laying” 
eee even; ſo that a Kentiſh farmer will gl 
much of what is called lent-corn in a day, with the 


_— ſtreugth, as is commonly carried in other ohn - 


-; biss in two. Add to this, that, theſe different ſorts of 


grain, threſh much better ſo bound, than, when, they 


are, houſed. on ricked Paule ant, 


In that county too, they — 2 com much het- 

ter, by means of their wind-fans, than they, do in 
* equnties where the barbarous cuſtom of throwing their 
corn is ſtill in uſe; and in cutting out hay, and tyuſ- 
Tg of. ſtraw, there are ſome ſo expeit, that loads are 
made up without weighing, which if brought to the 
teſt would not vary x4/b. weight in eighteen hundred ; 


whereas in the weſt country, they hardly. kagw, how 


. to truſs a load of firaw. _ 

Other counties have their peouliazitics,, as N as 
Kent; and ſome their excellencies. The Chiltern: 
and vale farmers, have their pl of conſtructions 
e eee ;: tak: in aud li 


as different in appearance, as the inſtruments. with 


. which they are cultivated. The vale-man. hardly knows. 
| howto uſe the chiltern-man's. plough.; nor does the 
chiltern-man chuſe to work with the vale- man's. 
Indeed in Ayleſbury vale, 1 have been Ns told 
that double · ploughs are now in common. uſe, and are 
brought to ſuch perfection 9 that they are worked with. 
EO much caſe; as their common.foot-ploughs... By the 


| © addi iron of one horſe they do double work, and are 


made ſo as. to ſuit almoſt every ſoil. A ſervant that 


his been accuſtomed to the ule of ſuch a plangh will 


$4 5h 
&; 


in many counties be. a, valuable acquiſition- I his 


Ho has Deen long known, and if my memory 


dgqes rot, fail me, Was invented h Ellis of Gaddeſ- 
den, who. aimed. at a riv alſhip with the late celebra- 
©, ted Mr. Tull, but being an illiterate man, tho 
farmer, pretended. Wee inwentious, that were ei- 


Y 
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S het PER from that maſter's improvements, 
Or, rude” conceptions ej from no certain princi- 
les, and of courſe very imperfect: Ne alſo pretend- 
10 be maſter of many valuable ſecrets, wkrich he 
e1 Proraifed to diſcover, but never was ſo C 
s word: BY 
Another plough they have in ul in the wich, 
which is almoſt w olly monde in other parts of the 
© Kingdom, ; and that is, the d pl plough for break- 
ing up of paſture-lands ; this plough may be uſed for 
da purpoſes; one for cutting up the ſwart, and turn- 
ing it over for a ſucceeding pilough to follow in the 
B tract; to cover it with the mold; the cher for 
denſhiring, that is, for caſting up the ſwart 3 in thin 
—rurks, in order for burning; a practice much in uſe 
in ſome countries, and not fo abſurd as ſpeculative 
_ writers affect to repreſent; as will be thewn in its pro- 
place. A ſervant that has been accuſtomed to the 
* of this plough, would be of. great uſe to the oc- 
cupier of a new farm: It is not enough to be in the 
effion of new inſtruments, ſervants {killed im the 
ſe of them, will take pride in ſhewing in what they 
5680 whereas others will affect to deſpiſe them, 
becaufe — are totally ene of the method of 
| handling them | 
No ſervants "a be more advantageous to Gch oc- 
15 kKupier of a new farm, than "thoſe, who are well 
g "verſed in the culture of turneps. To undertake to 
teach a new ſet of hoers, would be as difficult a taſk; 
' - ks'to invent new inſtruments to do the work without 
_ Leh Wboever has not been accuſtomed to hoeing 
bf turneps, ttembles at che deſtruction of fo many 
\ © tine” plants, and the farmer himſelf, muſt be a phi- 
Poſopher, if his knowledge is only from hearſay, to 
de the fpeCtator of ſo much hayock to his riſing crop; 


Fer, in is article, contrary to almoſt every other, the 
ere waſte you ane, the richer you grow; and you 


Can 
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eam never remove at the firſt hoeing, a nürtber W- 

cient to render a ſecond, and even a third unnecef. 
ſary. Servants therefore well verſed 1 in this branch of 
Quang, are indiſpenſible. (ifs! wh 

Plowmen abound every where, but few that really 
ecoett's] thoſe who have travelled moſt are generally 
the beſt; but they are all apt to be nbd and if 
put out of their way, are more intractable than their 
horſes. Their beft recommendation 18, the neatrieſs 
of the land in their laſt places.” pee” 

Taſkers will not be wanted by a new „Bm. eill 
he has raifed eorn to threſh ;/ but no ſervants are of 
more ' conſequence to him, when he has. Such ſer- 
vants ſhould not only be very capable, but very ho- 
neſt. It is impofſible that the maſter's eye can be al- 
ways over them, and if they are ſo diſpoſed, they 
may connive e and cheat n to'a Bore 
amount. 

If . new' farmer intends to keep 115 wunden of 
ſheep, he muſt, if not a profeſſed ſhepherd; have a 
ſervant who has been uſed to live where ſheep were 
kept: He muſt not truſt too much to his own ma- 
nagement in any thing; for he is but one, and he 
will have enough to do to direct and keep in action 
thoſe who are already taught, Wen oe trouble” | 
and fatigue of having many to teach. 0 

A tractable ſet of lads, in proportion to the tings g 
ber of ploughs that are to be kept, muſt Iikewiſe be 

rovided, 458 it will be well in this idle diſſipated age,” 
if ſuch a ſet of lads comes to a new farmer's ſhar 
They ſhould be ſturdy boys, able to affiſt in cen 
ing and feeding the horſes, ferving' the pigs; and giv- 
ing a helping hand at all times hen 90 0 is to e 
done. It is bad policy to have little children to trail, 
yet ſomebody muſt have the training of them and 5 
that was the reaſon of the old law, which obli 8 
every . take a 2 * fe breuttee. SHY p y 

; O 


Spryants necęſſary about a new Harm. &g 
Odd. men, and day-men, will be abſolutel/ neceſ- 
ary... about a new farm, more than about any other, 
eſpęcially till the fences arrive at Perfection. Per- 
haps wood- men too may be wanting in the winter: 
but theſe are almoſt every where to be had, but not 
at all places upon the fame terms. The euſtom of 
the, neighbourhood,| however, will, determine that 
point; for by that the new farmer muſt be governed, 
as well as the old. Theſe men indeed are very apt 
to impoſe upon ſtrangers, but that impoſitian ceaſes 
of courſe, as ſoon as the farmer ceaſes to be a ſtr 

The claſs of women ſervants, about a faxm-houle,: af 
require no leſs attention in hiring than the men. I 
would by all means caution the young farmer unt N 
hiring; his women ſervants from gentlemen's or even 
e s. places. The buſineſs at a farmer's is ſo 

totally different from the buſineſs at either of the, | 
others, that a maid who has lived with the latter, will 1 
be always complaining of the hardſhips ſhe; meets i 
with at the former, tho the farmer's buſineſs will be-: 
but half done. Let this be the farmer's rule, to en- 
deavour to hire his women ſervants from places f. 
harder work than his own: he will then have his 
work chearfully performed, and tale, he employs.” 
will be well contented, _ - 

Before I cloſe this chapter, it may be naceſſary lor 
the, information of thoſe who have not been bred 
farmerz, to ſay, ſomething of the nature of the diffe,, | 
rent employments, about which the farmer's ſervants 
are uſually occupied, and what they. generally are un- 

derſtood to undertake when they are hired. 

Indeed if . more is expected of them chan i is com- 
mon, it requires no ſmall preſence of mind to — 
lect What other gk will be wanted to be done, thaw! ] 

that, which they have been generally accuſtomed to 
_ doz and particularly, to ſtipulate, in making an agree- 

ment * chem, that; they ſhall fulfil their bargain. 
©: bbC F 3 And 
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And Arſt, of the ploughman. If he is tured wich; 
out a ſpecial agreernent, the buſineſs he will do is t 
hold Pleugh eight hours a day, that is, from ſeven 
in the morning till three in the afternoon, - whenever 
the weather permits.— At haycharveſt; to act as head- 
man, in mow-ing and leading on the reſt of the co 
pati At corn harveſt the fame, in reaping wheat 
or mowing of barley or oats.--In the ſnowey and froſty 
ſeaſons, when he cannot plough, he will drive che 
team, or dung: cart, and when corn is to be ſold, he 
with his team will carry it to market; he will hikes. 


wiſe attend at the ſinith's ſhop in ſhocing his botſes, - 


and pointing or fitting the thare of his ploughs; but 


he will neither go into the barn to threſh, nor into 


the garden to dig, nor into the brewhouſe to brew, 
nor will he do any thing diſtinct from his horſes, ex- 


cept perhaps mending of ſacks; and, if he is head 


gh-man, and is eee maſter of his buſi:- 


neſs, he will require a he that is, à fhurdy-lad/- 


ro help to feed, clean, and 40 his horſes, and to 
attend upon him at market; alſo in plowing, earting, 


mowing and reaping. It is cherefore neceſſary at hir- 


ing, to inſiſt on his felling trees, plaiſhing hedges, 
faggoting, threſhing, Gn, brewing, —— any other 
ſort of work that may be wanted about the farm; 
provided the occupier expects thoſe ſervices from hir. 

But a complete ploughman, who knows the nature. 
of all ſorts of land, how to manage it, and what it 
will produce, will ſeldom or ever come into ſuch an 
_—— Pecauſe he1 4s ſure never to eee EH 
ment. * 7 93 Dion. 

" Jnferionplaypliticn eee theſe tarms; 
but little dependence is to be placed on An perform: 
— of any 5 well, who undertake to'dolovery 
| i uber 2 i f$ 157 iz 510 1001 11 
Next to the plotictitoats; ho thieſher may be rank» 
ge, It is expected that this man ſhould- — 
91 bu 
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buſhes of wheat in a week, and clean it for the mar- 
ket! Twerty-four buſhels are here rated only as a me- 
dium, for when Wheat yields well, 30 bufhiels is an eaſy 1 
week's work. but when M, 20 is hard to be acconm-..: 
| Threſhers in large farms generally Work in 
pairs, 9 01 when ern is to be cleaned with che wind- 
fan, the maſter finds an additienal hand to turn ig. 
Some threſhers will do their taſk in five days provid- 
ed they are allowed the fixth to themſelves, but ſuch 
threſhers are not very eommon. Of other com, 40 
buſhels ef Ooats and barley, or thirty of beans and peus 
weekly; are the ordinary taſks required to be done at 
hiring a Profeſſed threſher, This ſervant will like- - 
wiſe-ſeruple to do any other work than threſhing, ex. 
cept at hayctune and harveſt, unleſs particularly hired. . 
ſo to do; and therefore it is neeeflary to agree that . 
he ſhall aſſiſt at filling and ſpreading dung, ſupply- 
che eribs or racks with ſtraw night and morning, and. 
if it be neceffary, help at milking, or any other buſi-. 
nes that may require his afliftanee.. Some keep no 
threſhers in the heuſe; but hire their threſking : vn 7 
common prices are; three ſhillings a quarter for wheat, 
one AhiHling for oats, and Hixteen pence for barkey. - 
: A 5 che tareſher, 1 is the ſhepherd, where a Hock 
ſhepherd ſeldom does any thing. elſe be- 
beer n irs coin _ feeding his ſheep, — at ſhear- 
then if he can ſhear, he is one of the 
Weser, if not, he muſt wait upon theſe that can, 
and wind up their fleeces. A complete ſhepherd ought. 
tobe maſter of many remedies adapted to the many. 
Aiſorders to Which ſheep, above all all other animalsy- 
are ſubject; otherwiſe numbers of ſneep may be loſt 
wradeafon, for want of {kill in che 150 that is hire! 
A 40 desk After them. Farmer Ellis aceounts a lame 
 thepherd and a lazy dog the beſt attendants on a ſtock 
of — becauſe AP e Neat N to eee 1 
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d The odd: man, is one of the moſt uſeful: ſervants 
about a farm-houſe. He is kept by moſt farmers in 
moſt Counties, and his buſineſs, ke that of the wo 
men's, is hard to be defined. His employment, in 
Mort, is helping to do every thing that wants to be 
done, and his proper maſter and miſtreſs are every 


body who have more work upon their hands than 


they can do; he fetches wood and water for the maid, 


 heatsthe oven and copper, helps in milking the cows, 


churning: the butter, and in making cheeſe ; he ſerves 


the ſwine, ſuckles the calves, goęs on errands, mends 
the hedges, minds the ſaddle horſes, : looks after the 


garden, and gathers the fruit, He is indeed every 
thing to every body, and muſt be a good natured man 
himſelf, becauſe he has every body elſe to pleaſe- 
The ploughman's-hel Per, is the loweſt ſervant the 
farmer keeps. His buſineſs is to riſe in the morning, 
and to look after the horſes before the head plough- 
man gets up. He begins by feeding, curryir ang 
Pages them in readineſs for watering : he qt 
the ploughman, in watering, and-3 in — 
and leading — out to plough, in driving the 
plough, and ſometimes in dee me to make him. 
ſelf maſter of the art. He helps in harrowing |cart- 
ing, and. carrying out dung. He accompanies the 
team to market, and at hay time and harveſt goes 


next to the ploughman, who: in every reſpect, ex- 


pect in boarding him and paying him his wages, acts 
as maſter over him, and, if he behaves well, takes his 
part, and defends him upon all ocaſions of diſpute 
and ſufſers no other fervant ta impoſe en kim, f 
iſe himtill an any reſp ec. 10 00 
Among the day: men employed by a farches, art 
woodmen and grubbers; the latter will probably:be 
much wanted by. the occupier of a new farm, the 
former but little. The grnbber's buſimeſs is to break 
oy 16. e ſtubby. ground, and clear it for the ꝙle 
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Adiebithey generalh do by the rod, perch, vor 2 


of 3 ards ſquare. Their price by the 
breaking up the ground, is from 8d to 18. 1 8 — 
of large trees are among the ſtubbs to be 

their price is from 5 to 68. a ſtack or cord of 12 fett 
3 feet over, and ꝗ feet 8 inches high for the 
cCord-NõꝰOd, that is; for the roots cloven to a portable 
fize 3 28. a ſtack for round- wood, that is, for branch: 
es of , 2, or three inches diameger, cut uncloven to 
che width of the ſtack ; and from 28. to 28. 6d. for 
the ſpray, that is, the ſmall roots and fibres, with the 
Knobs of the ſtubbs intermixed. I heſe prices are 
over and above the allowance for breaking up tho 
ground. In this buſineſs the men generally employed, 
{ſhould be well looked after; for they are very apt to 
lover the ſtabbing to the great ru of n a 


ocdmen b have cheir ſettled prices; as wel as he 
grubbers, and they are regulated by the etiſtom of 
the country: but it is ſeldom that Gn have much 
to do with theſe men, and therefore 1 forbear at pre- 
ſent to enlarge upon the various rates of their diffe- 
rent branches, only chat for baker's bavins, which are 
wholly: the produce of the hedges in old farms, their 
Price is from 28. 6d. to 38. a hundred of fix ow 
and for faggots from 18. 6d. to 1s. d. 


I here is ſtill one man more, almoft conſtantly em 


ployed by the farmer in the winter ſeaſon, and that is 
the hedger. This man during the ſeaſon,” ſeldom 
wants employment, and generally works by the rod; 
his. price is in ſome counties 44. a rod, and in others 
6d. for making the hedge and ſcouring the ditch. If 
the ſtakes and buſhes grow on the ſpot he cuts them 
withicut any additional pay; but if they are to be 
bidught from any diſtant part of the farm, he expects 
chat to be done by his employer. They generally Are 


* 


t iD: A very: great error in making their dead 
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- if not particularly cautioned gainft Wand 
that is, in filling up the bottom with the finall ſprays, 
witch they bundle up together, lay them flat upon 
the ground, and then drive chelr ſtakes thro them, 
anict this they call bottoming. Theſe ſprays ſoon rot, 
and then the bottom of the hedge in which the eu- 

rity of it oonfiſts, becomes an open choroughfare for 
all ſorts of vermin, hogs in particular. In hedeing the 
farmer ſhould never ſpare buſhes. His ſtakes ould 
be cut in the proper ſeaſon ; they ſhould be well dri- 
ven, and well ethered, and the RE OE r gl 
be placed at the bottorn- 5 
In many places they hardly know What u 20 
l hedge 1 is, their fences are Kone walls or live-hedges; 
F that is, growing wood of one kind or other, Which 
at certain times they cut down and fell for Brewood, 
Plaiſhing then becomes neceſſary, that is, cuttit 
With a thoſe ſhoots that are left to nuke the 
hedge 3 this they do about half way through near 
the ſtub, to make them bend, and then de work chem 
cloſe, and lay them as they pleaſe. A hedge thus 
platſhed about 30 inches high, coſts from gd. to 6d· 
4 rod, with the mould thrown out 'of op ane to! _ 
roots. 8 


A . N as 15cls 3 g 
1005 tbe choice of Cattle for a new Farm... 


_ the foregoing chapter, I have ff oken ee 

K tal of the choice of fervants, 4 in this I'thall with 

| 1 deference offer my advice in the choice of- cat. 
e; and as hotles are not only the moft uſeful, but 
allo the moſt valuable, the new farmer hold be tlie 
more careful in the purchaſe bf ein. bang 
In the firſt place he-thould have reg d to het 
Keio. Hors" of irq height, can never exert 
their 


Wt 


elnino 8 che 3 On e | 
trary, they hurt and fatigue and wring one 5 ; 
exceedingly, let them be ever ſo carefully driven, or 
Their larval ever · ſo nicely adjuſted. 8 
In the next place, let them be coloured and mark. 
ed alike. It gives a young farmer credit to ſee his 
teams of horſes nicely matched. They will coſt him 
not a penny the more, If he is to purchaſe his whole 
| at Once, let him not truſt to dealers, but let 
im take the chance of the moſt noted fairs. And 
let him be ſure to obſerve the following particulars. 
Let him take a full view at once, of the wWRolE 
| HORSE he would buy, and if he ſees nothing offenſive. 
to his eye in the entire figure, let him then proceed 
to examine the parts. But if he ſhould happen to 
diflike the ſhape at firſt fight, let him look at the 
ſame horſe no more; for be aſſured of this, that a: 
young horſe will never look better than out of os, 
was = hands. If he is lank and -loungi 
breeder wall tell you he will fill and pms, 3. vel | 
— before, that he will riſe an inch or two; ib f 5 
imbed, or flat ſided, croſs made behind, or dull 
eyed, if you will believe him, all theſe faults will 
leave him as he grows older. Truſt him not; but 
look round. When you like the ſhape, talk then a- 
bout the price; if that too pleaſes you, examine the 
eyes, if they are lively but not wild, it is a promiſ- 
ing fign of a good horfe. If they are wild, be af- 
ſured he is vicious, and a vicious horſe is a dangerous 
inmate: from his eyes deſcend to his hoofs ; if they 
are flat and ſpreading, and of an oiſter-like ſhape and 
colour, look at Pg no more; but if they are high, 
and hollow, of a ihining bright healthy horney co- 
lour, be aſſired of this, that he is ſound footed ; aſe 
cend gradually, mark well his paſterns, if they : are 
thort and upright, it is, A, ſign of ſtrength : but be 
1 5 You mark the hau that f ſurrounds. his hoofs b 
11 at 


76 Of the choice of Cattle for a new Farm. 
that lies ſmooth: and thick it is a ſign of ſoundneſs ;. 


but if thin and ſtruttin 6-1 and the ſkin not well.co-. 
a 


vered, he either has had, or will have the greeſe; 


next obſerve his fetlock joint, if; that is round and- 
full, and not too gouty, ſo far you will be fafe ;. his 
legs, are next to be examined; if they are flat and 
bony, it is a fi of ſtrength, an ounce of ſuperfluous. 
fleſh between ſkin-and bone upon the leg of a horſe, 
leſſens his value an ounce of gold; if his knees are 
long and round, and his thig hs thick and brawney | 
the better; if they ſpread belle and behind it will be 
no fault, ſo that his feet when he ſtands upright are 
cloſe and firm; let his cheſt be wide and tapering 


quite to the top of the ſhoulder blade, and falling 


dually back on each fide till the blades of the 
Koulders meet in a point ; from the ſhoulders let the 
neck project, riſing as it goes till it meets the head, 


not as if ſtuck in between the ſhoulder-blades, but ö 
growing as it were all of a piece from them; if his 
ears are round and thin, his jaw-bones wide behind, 5 
his forehead broad, his noſtrils full, and his mouth. | 


mealy, he will be fo far likely enough to anſwer the 
buyer's purpoſe: ; add to all theſe points, that if his 
back be ſtreight and ſhort, his body round and full, 
his ribs broad and well bowed, and filling the chine 


from the ſhoulders to the huckle- bone, th buttocks 


broad, and his tail buſhy, with the hair large and 


ſtrong, his age from four to ſeven, his colour black, x 


his forefect white, his forehead ſtarr d, and his height ? 
about 155 hands; ſuch a horſe at the preſent rate of 5 


horſes will be well worth 18 or 20 guineas. 


To knaw his age, it is only obſerving the laſt tooth fl: 
in his under- aw. As that is the laſt tooth ſhed; it is 
always the leaſt and whiteſt till the horſe comes of full 
age, and then no difference can be diſcerned, but all 
ſeem even alike... It is then ſaid, he is full mouthed, BY 


which is the fame as to fay he is full aged, or arriv ed 
at 


— — 
* 
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at His full ſtrengtk. As a horſe grows old, 1 u per 
_ reeth get long and project over his lower; put 205 
horſes will carry a fair mouth till they are twenty. 
Sone Jockies will file the teeth to give the horſe a fair 

auth, If he is a valuable one; but an old horſe has 


A ways : a deep hollow over his eyes, which the jockies, E 


likewife endeayour to conceal yy eſs a Penn, 


Eo uw» 


| man. 5 

The next le Pere of Se is 8 Bang 
and of horned cattle, oxen, and cows. If oxen are 
my young farmer's choice, let him purchaſe thoſe 
that have been trained to the plough, for it would 
not be eaſy for the beſt ploughman who had been all 
his days accuſtomed to follow oxen, to train a whole 


tearn at once to that laborious work. An ox for the 
plough, ſhould have ſhoulders large, broad, and deep, 


his ribs broad and well bent; his back ſtreight, his 
thighs round and full, legs firieght and ſhort joint- 
ed, hoofs deep and hollow, horns wide and ſpeading, 


fein thick, 20 his hair ſnooth and ſleeky; ſuch an 


ox Will colt from 15 to 18 guineas, provided he is 
14 hands high, and no more than 4 or 5 years old. 
Though 1 eſteem oxen more beneficial than horſes 
in deep foils, yet I can by no means recommend them 
generally. I bave not fo contemptible an opinion ot 
my, brother farmers, as to fuppoſe that they would 
be ſo blind to their intereſt, as wholly to reject 
them, if they were of equal or ſuperior advantage to 
them in che cultivation of their lands. No ſet of men 
in this kingdom underſtands their own intereſt better 
than the claſs of farmers, and no men are more tena- 
cious of it. To accuſe them of an obſtinate perſeves- 


rance in old practices, 1 18 unjuſt; and this Very article ö 


* a 8 of it. Oxen were univerſally in ue iy 
; 7 
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_ Lincolnſhire the — ſt ſheep in England are b ca 
and from thence are propagated a fine breed all d 
the North, even to ne prop 

On Banſtcad Nn the ſheep are inal but well 
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old times, and now the uſe of chen for dravght is 
almoſt as univerſally: laid aſide. 


The cow differs much from the ox; he is valua- 


bie, not for the labour ſhe is to perform, but for the 
milk the is to yield: A full fleſhy cow; is" feldom a 
« -pood-inilcher. Many people are particular in the Co- 
lour of their cows ; and if of the large Lincolnſhire” 
breed, prefer the red. Of the ſmall Weleh or Scoteh, 
the black; but a good cow can never be of a bad 
colour. I have-obſerved however, that among che 
middling ſort of cattle, thoſe cows are the beſt mileh- 


ers, that are neither fat nor lean: I prefer thoſe with 


curved horns, like the horns of the moon, to thoſe 
with wide ſpreading horns like thoſe of the- Ox; and 
_ thoſe that have large broad foreheads and thin necks, 
to thoſe that are pin-headed, as, the phraſe is, 'ahd 
bull necked; a round careaſe, to a deep one; and a 


moderate thin leathered bag, to a large Refhyr « One. 
Some are curious in obſerving the milk-vein, and if 
that be large, they conchude the wilt give # great deal 
of milk. 7 ſhould have clear round teats, neither 


too large nor too ſmall; and they ſhould be gentle 


and eaſy to milk. A young farmer ſhotd buy all 
his cattle in young, becauſe if any: ſhould turn out 
bad, notwithſtanding all his care and precaution, he 


may then ſtand a better chance of Pas u, chem 


to the leaſt loſs. 
In your choice of G nothing requires e 


nicety. The breed of ſheep differs mueh in different 


counties. In Herefordfhire the ſheep are fmall, fine 


vwoolled, and are very dehicious meat; Buekin \gham- 
hire, Warwickſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Toke | 


terſhire produce ſheep of a large fize and ſhape. In 


remoteſt- parts: of — 


woolled 
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Inſtruments for the Cultivation of a nem Farm. 7g 


2 and. the mutton well flavoured. In che Iſle 
of Wight their 3 are of a middling ſize and their 
| we rk bed onthe repute. Bur the Weſt coun- 
2 bred on the plains of Saliſbury, the! 
| ſhite, and Devonſhire Downs, &e- ſupply almoſt all 
the 8 as Lincolnſnire does the Nor- 
thern. They are of a middling fize with white faces, 
White and ſhort legs, broad loms, and fine-curled cloſe 
and thick wool. One rule in the buying of ſheep 
. thould never be departed from, and that is, always to 
buy them from a worſe ſoit than a better; but what 
zs ſill, of more Sequence 1 is, to be fure to examine 
tbe foil from whence you buy your ſheep. Thoſe 
155 who, are beſt {killed in the purchaſe of ſheep, never 
; upon thoſe brought to fairs; they travel to 
che howling counties before they buy, and examine 
_ the ſeveral hairs, of the breeders. "Ont depends the 
ſoundneſs of theep.; for many times ſheep purchaſed | 
at the moſt noted fairs, are tainted with the rot, and 
when that is the caſe, they die apace when they. come 
into rich paſture. - icy be may be purehaſed at 
ren guineas. à ſcore in the Weſt-country, and there 
I would adviſe my young farmer to purehaſe his ſtack. 
It were unneceffary to ſpeak of fwine ; they are to 
de purchaſed every where, the large and che ſmall, and 


there is very little danger of being deceived 1 in 28 N 
n of a OY low or two. 
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2 . — — 2 that does 0 eas 3 to he 
ſociety of arts, as the encouragement given to the 
mechanics, forithe i improvement of the in- 

| iraments uſed in the-cultivation wad lands. This en- 
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80 Inftruments for the Cultivation of a ti Fux. 
eouragement has been productive of a vaſt variety of 


new inventions; ſome of them proper for. ſoils of 
one kind, and ſome for thoſe of another, inſomuch, : 
that ſoils of any kind may now be cultivated, "at a 
much leſs expence, than ever was thoug hr pof ble 
before thoſe inventions were diſcovered. = 

It is, however, not a little mortifying, 97 to toark: 
the flow progreſs which is made in the introduction 
of thoſe i ſtruments, into common practice. Who 
is there that can now ſee without concern, a may 
toiling and ſweating, and with infinite labour thov- 
ing before him a paring-iron, and undertaking the 
arduous taſk of turning up the ſurface of a large field 
by pieces of two inches thick, and eight inches 

ſquare, when a plow is invented, that by means of a 
| horſe or two will turn as much in a day, as that man 
can do in ſeventeen, and to better effect; yet nothing, 
is more common, than to ſee ſuch men paring off the 
ſurface of barley-ſtubbs in Oxfordſhire, Worcefter- 
hire, Glouceſterſhire, and almoſt every other inland 
county; and turning it over about Michaelmas, with 
a view to kill the quitch; an attempt as frui: leſs, as 

the labour itſelf is ridiculouss/ 

Can any thing be more abſurd, than to continue 
this practice, in counties where almoſt all their new- 
broken-up lands are pared and burnt, before they : are 
plowed and fowed ; but ſo it ſtill is. 

The trenching plow is another highly improved, 
and uſeful inſtrument, which, though a diſcovery 'of 
more than an hundred years ſtanding, is yet but late- 
ly improved, and partially introduced in a very few 

laces. | 2 


The double ſwing-plow, is a third very,,.cxpec 


ous inſtrument, and yet, in all the counties through 
which 1 have. lately paſſed, and I have been in many, 
F 18 PE AY one in which 1 La * 
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5 grain that I think can be generally drilled with 
any certainty of ſucceſs. At leaſt they are the only 


forts that 1 would adviſe che young farmer to begin 


An engine . corn has lately been in- 


vented ; the model of which, I am told, remains in 


the Society s room in the Strand, without being cos 
pied at large. 
. There 1 1s. fill another inſtrument for vinnoning 


corn, that deſerves the 8 encouragement, and 


Excceds the winnowing fan now in uſe, as much as 
chat exceeds the caſting method ſtill praftiſed 1 in the 
_ Chiltern countries. 

Of theſe inſtruments, I would particularly recom- 
mend the winged plough for turning the turff. The 
bing: plough, and double ſwing-plough, the trench- 


ing plough, a turn · ridge foot plough; a peaſe drill 


plough, and a hoe-plough ; the Ee roller, the 
ens 6+. machine, and the machine fer flicing 
i& chat cutter che young farmer muſt not be with⸗ 
| ot. unleſs ; in counties where chaff'is cut at a {hilling 
405 and ſixty. buſhels is the uſual day's work. . 5 
I do not think much ef the heavy Kentiſh turn= 
hw wheel plough, as 5 moſt lands the foot plough 


of 


te-hoe, for hoeing of bears, Peas: cabs. 
1s but very kitle t e Yer. i 1s LE 


forbear to beate of RT except that BY 
ing of peaſe, and horſe-beans, which are the only 
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5 expence, and warked, with leſs chag half 
"of, 55 oe, _ do as wal; ; and the long catalogue 


ay, all be. ne Wi the Deal, 
1 TE STS eaſily - managed ſwing-pl ough, 


which, for the general purpoſe of ploughing 1 in all ors 
dinary ſoils, exceds in *1AY epihion, every other 
plough that has yet been invented. 

"++ greatly diſa pprove of multiplying düfte For 
the farmer's uſe, that are of n real advantage. When 
dhe) are once or twice tried, they are generally t 
afide, and the ploughman has recourſe. a 
old instruments, J have myſelf 2 'grcat.; Variety .of 
ptoughs, but none that my ploughman, hq fis an 
excellent workman, chuſes to handle like a fut 

lough. - The fwo-wheeled Oxic ordſhire 1225 lough, 
15 the uſe of which he was trained; up n. 
fancy, he has totally diſcarded, == = 138 
accuſtomed him{lf to the fiving-plough. Iche dou- 
ple plough upon the ſame principle, where the land 
ts hi ht; Lam perſuaded, mult be a very great.improver 
ment”; bur'as 1 have no ſuch light lands, belonging to 
my on farm, I can only recommend”; 11 to thoſe; Nhe 
pare, ---The Twing-plough ſcems to; have been. iat * 

lürtle knowh in Hertfordſhire before 7 Ellis am 
rroduceq it into that county: about the. TS 5:49) 
His account of it is, „ that it works in! | 
* clean order both for Horſes and une any 
a, ft of. ground, and is.the.1 | 
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alt others for ploughing-in all ge e 
ce 4 and. marſh lands; 9 e 
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- Of different Soils, and the Manner of. cropping them. i 


AYVING wen in the foregoing thay fers, fans 
general 1 i for ! een I „and 
a ng ſervants to cultivate it. , 1 ſhall now endo; 
vour to Pa out the different foils that may re 
ſonably be expected to be found in it, that the occu- 
pier may know before he begins to work upon it 
What 3 are moſt like] y to anſwer his Pepe is 
on their firſt breaking up, 

£1 Some writers of eminence, have ende a von red to Tex 
duce the different ſoils that are to be found in diffe- 
rent parts' of this kingdom into diſtinct claſſes, and 
to diſtinguiſh. them one, from another by certain ef 
{entia properties, which nature has aſſigned to each; 
but theſe p perties, being diſcovexable only by pro- 
ceſſes with which the farmer muſt, as a farmer, be 
ſuppoſed to be totally unacquainted, 1 ſhall beg leave 
to de art from this phyſical method of arrange 
and endeavour fo to diſtinguiſh them, as tha 
comtion farmer may know which is nieant when he 


Dr | e to bis YOu by te Serien of the 
ou 


2 * 1 5 1 ſurvey of the. new "arm i 185 en- 

cd hap appen to be a perſon, 'of experience, | 
he will be of Phe ch in gates the occupier in this 
particular.” While the d 1970 axe digging, he will 
have Fequent Wo Ring 0 K obleryin the different, 
firata"thfo” Which the ey Are cut, 4 of.n king . ob-, 
fetvatiots o the batüre of the earths, of which. thols 
ſträta are * "Theſe 1 kation may * 
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84 Different Soils, and the Manner of cropping them, 


of 2 goat uſe to the farmer, by directing his Aibice 
ch earths, as by being properly mixed, UBS, orie 


What 1 have now to lay before him, is vil a few 
curſory. hints that may be of uſe in directing him to 
begin his courſe of huſbandry with ſuch incloſures, 
as by the appearance of their upper foil , promule: ithe 
fageſt to reward his labour. | 9 


All writers agree that the richeſt ſoit which this 


land affords; on being turned up by the ſpade or the 


plough, has much the appearance of earth freſh. tarn- 
ed up on a mole-hill. It is ſometimes of a blackiſh, 

and ſometimes of an auburn colour, always moiſt and 
always crumbley, never wet, nor ever gluey, almoſt 
always of an equal temperature, never "OY nor ever 
cold; to which admirable quality, its fertility may, 
] think; be reaſonably attributed. To follow theicat- 
tle, when ſoils of this kind are ploughing, eſpecially 
alter gentle ſhowers, is both healthful and grateful, 

Vieldling a kind of balſamic odour, pregnant with 
many medicinal virtues. On this ſoil; the farmer 
may fafcly- make his firſt tryals, and he will not be 
diſappointed” of a” crop. Frequent. ſtirrings, with 
careful and effectual hoeings, are all that are neceſſa- 
for the improvement of this ſoil; which is hatural- 

by of itſelf fo full of vegetable food, as to want but lit⸗ 
ile 4 addition from art. The farmer, or grazier, who 


is ſo happy as to occupy land of this quality, may be 


{aid to be poſſeſſed of a mine of wealth; more vahiable 
them mines of filver or gold, becauſe equally” Prodita- 


| bly} more eafily-work'd, and more inechauſtible- 


Wbat 1] mean ſeems mewliat different from that 
rumuley clay, which Mr. Young. deſcribes inghis 


; Farkier $s:Guide; and which, he ſays, of all other 
ſoils is the beſt. What 1 have deſeribed, haschow- 
ever, all the properties which Mr, Toung aſeribes to 
s 211 clay. It wall, as he obſerves, if well 
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ploughed and Water furrowed, lie perfectij dry: in 'the 
RET, and yu may walk over it after rain without 

ing your ſhoes. You may. plough itat all ſeaſons, 
a0 It will always break u p looſe and mellow, and u it 
is eaſily drained, &c. “ 

But what I mean never wants draining; pnleh over- 
flowed by waters that flow upon it from higher 
grounds than thoſe where it happens to be found. I 
ave never diſcovered any mixture of clay in its com- 
Oe: , nor have ever found a crumbley clay total- 

diveſted of its adhefive quality, or fo much ſo as 
2h to clog the ſhoes after moderate rains. 

The next beſt ſoil to the former, account 7 5 
hazcly or. marley ſoil. This ſoil differs eſſentially from 
the former, both in colour and quality; but it agrees 
wich it in a great meaſure in richneſs and fertility. In n 
the Rodings of Eſſex, much of this foil is to be 
found; in the Vale of White Horſe, in the Vale of 
Eveſham, and in the Vale of Ayleſbury. Thoſe ex- 

enfive tracts abound in corn of che very beſt quality 
| pg Britain produces ; but they are deep countric 3, 
where, in rainy ſeaſons, it is uncomfortable trave ling; 
and therefore more occypied by farmers,” than inha- 

ted by gentlemen.. On the former ſoil, you may 
walk over the ploughed lands, and the earth, as has 
been faid, will Hardly foil Four ſhoes: On this, if 
you walk after rain, you will be in danger of loſir g 
their ſoals. The former turns up of one uniform co- 
„ black or auburn; the latter, to uſe a familiar 

fgn re, of the colour of marley beef, after being a 

While expoſed to the air. This too, like the former, 
: 92900 hüt little enrichment, except from the atmoſ- 
Phere by means of the plough or the ſpade ; but it 

more nice and critical to be managed than the rich 
black foil, of Which I have en ny for tho” 
after being r mellowed by froſt, or meliorated by gentle 
"ran "I turns u up crumbley a1 and works pleaſant, yet, 
3 were 
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were it to be oughed in a rainy ſeaſon, it would 
ing 77 and, if ſowed in ſuch a ſſtuation, 
would produce little or no increaſe. Thoſe therefore, 
who  6eeupy: land of this quality, muſt carefully! attend 
to the proper ſeaſon, and rather Plough ſeaſonably 
than frequently. This ſoil is likewiſe more ſubject to 
weeds than the former, and for that reaſon requires 
more frequent fallowing ; but if the occupier of a new 
farm meets with a ſoil that anſwers this een 
he may mark it likewiſe for his firſt eſſas. 
The ſtiff clayey ſoil is of all others, the moſt ub 
orn to be wrought upon; and yet it is more gene- 

ral throughout this iſland, than any other. It needs 
no deſcription. Tho- there are various Kinds of it, 
they are all well known to the farmer, to whom it is 
of little oonſequence to be informed of the ſpecific dif- 
ferehce; the only knowledge of uſe to him is what int | 
of manure will fertilize it moſt, and reduce it to a to- 
lerable ſtate of cultivation; and this ſeems to be clear- 
iy aſcertained, as far as one ſingle experiment can aſ- 
certain it, by Dr. Home, in his. Treatiſe on the 
Principles of Vegetation, who, having prepared five 
pots, one of pure clay, one of clay mixt with marle, 
one of clay mixt with dung, one of clay mixt with 
lime, and one of clay mixt with ſand; he planted fix 
feeds in each, and at the end of four months; upon 
examitiing their produce, found thoſe; planted in 
marle the beſt; thoſe in dung next, and thoſe in lime 
tolerable ; but thoſe in the entire clay, and clay and 
ſand, were withered; from whence he boncliudes, 
that marle and dung are the beſt manures for lay 
ws that lime may be „ Where the former cannot 
teaſonably by wed.” Sand; the Doctor wholly ſex- 
plodes?; yet; Where drife-fand mixt witk the fatty ſub- 
ſtances that commonly” accompany it from the runn 
of public roads, is to be found, as in the lodgement 
of ditches, og] there can be OWL but . ans 
8 
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ſuuer very wells if laid: upon clay. oI:have tried i it in 
n1ypigarden; and been a Wirges e good eſſects 
ofidt. 190 90843 s SSIS Of 350105 Ri; 10 
Ohalk the Dr. rade no. trial off J becauſe, i it docs 
notabound dn his country; but chalk laid upon clay: 
im laige quantities; as 25 loads to an acre, at the pr 
per:{eafon; well broken and expoſed to the action o 
ihre ffofl. in the winter; aud, when runn, Well ſpread 
about. exceeds all other dreſüng; as ] myſelf have ex= 
perienced. The new farmer; therefore, if he is poſs 
ſeffed of thoſe diſtinẽt ſubſtanoegs, clay. and chalk, 
may apply the one to mend che otlier, and the ſoon- 
82 — begins the footer he will reap the benefit. 
Aultas, however, a miſtaken notion to mix chalk 
with dung, to enrich it, as is commonly done by thoſe 
Who do not ſufficiently attend to the properties | ot 
cha which are to open and warm, and thereby to 
correct the natural tenacity and coldneſs of the clay; 
for clay never wants moiſture even to the bottom of 
Ks: bord, i that bed be ever ſo deep; as very winter's 
perience ſhews; for expoſe a bed of clay ten feet 
deeplto the action of a ſevere froſt; and ſo far as the 
froſt happens to-penetrate, the clay will erumble like 
the fineſt mold! The moiſture within the clay con- 
geals/\and being again diſſolved; the, particles of the 
ctaꝝ that were tained by it, having loſt their ſfups 
port; fall to pieces and fink from the foundation like a 
of ruins Heat and moiſture; therefore being 
the: ty grand inſtruments of vegetation, as has be- 
forbiboen-ſhewng chalk and clay properly combined, 
are[byothat. combination ee r the greateſt 
fertilityaactuc 2112 n toe . TEM rei 4 7 {1 DIR 
A idR c ata" foil already; poken of, 10 
nIbrher ian the; natural;eomabiaazion of cee 
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The method which many farmers takei to mellow 
; chalk. by. mixing. it with du „ has, however, 
this good effect, that it covers it from the action of 
ſummer's Jun, than which, nothing i 18 mote pre- 
Judi to chalk; for being dug from the pita in che 
ſummer, and expoſed, as is the common practice in 
ſome places, to the open air, it loſes chat ſuft ſaponaee- 
ous mellow neſs that is eſſential to its running in che 
winter. For that moiſture by which it is ſoftened, 
being exhaled by the ſun's rays, it becomes à hard 
ftubborn dry impervious ſubſtanee, as 5 inapenctrable. by 
troſt as the hardeſt ſtone, OT n 
1 have dwelt. the longer upon this 8 a8 1 
Know, of no author that has conſidered the properties 
of chalk as conducive to vegetation in this light, and 
yet I am perſuaded by my own experience, and by 
what I can learn from the experience of others; that 
what I have here advanced will be found to anſwer 
wherever i it is introduced. About Michaelnlas, or as 
bg after as the farmer's convenience will permit, is 
e Proper ſeaſon to lay on your chalk, and the ſoſter it 
is when laid on the better. Break it well and let it 
lie the whole winter expoſed to the rain and che froſts, 
and as it runns ſpread it, ſtill leaving the undiſſoſved 
lumps expoſed to the future froſts till che inter is 
over, and then plough it in when your clay dands are 
mellow. If you then miſs of a crop for many fud- 
ceeding years, provided you watch the proper ſeaſon 
193 ſowing, all my experience may be aceounted uſe- 
leſs. On the .contrary, if but this one article is 
und upon trial to deſerve the farmer's attention, my 
Pains, in writing this little book will not be Whelly in 
vain. I know that former writers have — 
ed chalk as a dreſſing, but they have not das. 
ed its properties — hi uſe it; improperly be- 
cCauſe they know not how 1 NAC moblst 516 
©" The chalky foil; 
The chalky foil is. as, flrongly, marked by nature 
= the clayey ſoil, and! is as well known to the farmer. 


Adden fad: Gerefote in4ke forme) ar 15 
equally applicable to this, I ſhall not repeat ere W 
I have above ſo largely diſcuſſed; it inay however be 


-neceflary to add, that as chalk is abundantly the beſt | 


dreffing for the elayey ſoils, ſo clay is undoubtedly 
the beſt qreſſing for chalky ſoils. But when I fay the 
beſt; I would not be underftood to mean in excluſion 
6 all others, nor even to give it the preft rence to 
dung or marle for ſeveral fucceſſve wi mich on the 
contrary, either of theſe, and the former in particular, 
may do more, and cauſe the {61 to produce much 
greater crops for one or two years than the chalk , for 
dung is apt to exert its warmth vigoroufly at firſt, 
and to ex pend its heat much more fuddenly chan 
chalk, and conſequently to loſe its vegetative virtue 
ſoner, and become a mere coput mortuum or uſeleſs 
lumps whereas chalk, pofſeffing within itſelf the prin- 


ciples of fire, incommunicable to artificial compoſts, 


acts in a more uniform and gentle manner, and were 


it not, by length of time, to fink by its own weight 
below] the! action of the plough, would poſhbly'con- 
tinde its vegetative force, like the power of the anti- 
4 monial cup, a thouſand years wirhout any ſenſible di- 
minution of its ſubſtance; but this I offer as a pro- 
bable conjectutre upon the credit of genuine informa- 
tion, chat the good effects of chalk are manifeſt where 
it has been properly managed till every trace of it is 
obliterated. 1 would however by no means be un- 
derſtood by preferring chalk, to exclude marling 
<le# lands; both are powerful agents, and both f Joi 
be affiſtents each tö the other, where both are to be 


Wund readily, and either may be Tick with Tun wal 
dy -— — oye op ch is ns 
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fertility equal in many reſpects to the richeft {oils 
Theſe ſoils are moſt frequent near the ſea coaſts; and 
where they are found deep and ſtrongly impregnated” 
with black, brown, reddiſh or brick: earth, they pro. 
duce immenſe crops: | 1 lay: moſt: frequent, tho? vaſt 
tracts are to be met with in the inland counties, 155 
The author of the Farmers Letters, a wfiter of the 
beſt authority, adviſes theſe ſoils to be firſt ſowed-with' 
carrots, then buck· wheat, and after that with burnery 
which he adviſes to be continued till -it comes to a 
ſwart, and then to be ſtocked with milch cattle. If 
my new farmer ſhould meet with ſuch a ſoil, and 
ſhould not be inclined to follow the whole of this Pro 
ceſs; as in truth I have myſelf been diſoouraged from 
fowing burnet by three unſuccefsful attempts to raiſo 
it; I would adviſe him to make trial of; and to con- 
tinue the carrot culture, recommended as well by Mr.. 
Young, as by the ſociety of arts; and ſucceſsfulby at- 
tempted by Mr. Billing, and by ſeveral other gentlenien 
in-ſmaller quantities: The advantage of carrots above 
any other root, is, that horſes will eat them and grow? 
fat upon them, and that oats are unneceſſary _ | 
earrots are continued. This is confirmed by &x 
ments in France, Germany, Switzerland, arte by? 
gentlemen of undoubted credit in England? 0 1 | 
As nothing enriches land more than fokding 0 upon 
it, and as ſandy foils are by reaſon. of their dryneſs 
moſt proper for that purpoſe, the farmer. who . 
the moſt, in addition to what is before recommend. 
Will find his labour the beſt rewarded.” Wirth»reſpe&®- 
to the culture of carrots; that ſhall be amply ſpoken vf 
in its proper place. If the young f Bun 3 
in view, he ſhould begin in autumn! to break u 
hls ſandy lands that che ſtrart may be well rotted 5 
the winter, and the incloſures allotted for therrial be: 
e to . filth _—_Y the —_ Daa 
ene go Leva DSI 260 Furt 
On 
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Turneps, carrots, potatoes, and it may be, mad- 
der, may in theſe ſoils be cultivated to great adwari- 

tage; and Where clay and dung can be had in Plen- 
ene be artificially enriched to a very great 
degree. One advantage they poſſeſs above all others, 
that they are cultivated at half the expence of her- 
ſails ; a man with a plough drawn by two horſes will 
in tcheſe ſandy ſoils plow. a greater quantity of land, 
and that to a greater depth, than a man, a boy, and 
faur horſes in a ſtiff, clayey ſoil; inſomueh, that a 
tatmer bred in Norfolk, Suffolk, and other light 
ſoiled, counties, when he ſees in the heavy foiled: 
counties a man, a boy, and four horſes, or, per- 
haps, two men and fix horſes employed at one plough, 
is apt to exclaim againſt the practice, and to think | 
it a profuſion of ſtrength waſtefully beſtowed; - when 
in fack the greateſt ſtrength thus exerted is: but We: 
ſufficient — the labour that is to be performed. 

The black boggy ſoil diſcovers itſelf likewiſe, . 7 
fx ſight; and though there are more varieties of 
this fg from the combuſtible peat to the ſour uncul- 
rated marſh, than in any of the former; yet there 
is hardly any ſpecies of this foil that may not be em- 

ployed: to profit by an induſtrious intelligent farmer. 

The peat bog cannot be turned to greater advantage 
chan in kurniſhing fuel, if fuel is ſcarce in the neigh- 
aasbend where it is found; or, if that is not want- 
ed, burning it to aſhes for manure, which is done 
firſt by cutting it out of the moſs or bog with an ear - 
e& ſpade, called in ſome countries a ane, drying it 
in che fun, and then piling it up in a pyramidal form, 
covering it with ſods, ſetti 5 it on fire, and letting 
it mother till the ſubſtance of it diſſolves into an af. 
his, near Newbery in Berkſhire, and l doubt 
not In many other places, is a manure much in de- 
mand. It is ſold at a groat a buſhel and ſometimes 
a and this has led ſeveral people, poſſeſſed of 
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moory. ground, to ary and burn chat to an alu, like 


the true peat, which is a counterfeit of che moſt per: 
nieious ki ind, as, it diſappoints the purchaſer, arid 

a diſcredit on the true pegt- aſn. Ant 221 
oorith. ground may in general be converted. # 
better purpoſe than burning it; for much of it by 
means of falt may be im 


proved into ſweet tabadiay 

afture, and ſuch of it as lies wet and flat, and i in- 
convenient fot draining, may very advantageauſly 
be planted with poplar, alder, or willow, as I have 


Already hinted. In fact, if my young farmer has 


much of this kind of land, it may in grueral be more 
profitably improved than im tillageeG. 

Some authors, indeed, on draining and 
marling theſe b ſoits ; but as 1 have never-ſcent 
this ſucceed experimentally, 1am cautious of. recam- 
mending it. Salting L have known ſucceed upon the 
ſoureſt bog; but lid on in ſuch quantities, chat the 
whole herbage was firſt . and! — 57 pa not till 
the third year that the ſweet appear; 
on the fourth year it produce 2 rp a fire is as the 
ſxeetelt meadow. 

In Staffordſhire many inſtances; 5 Thetteve of. the 


ke kind might be collected. 


The draw-back upon foul ſalt wks now enable my 
new farmer, if he is ſo inclined; to try experiments 


of this kind; but with this caution, that lalt 'of irſelf 
s never to be uſed as a made only, as g aber 5 


ay. ſoils; for falt 3 in eech WW Kitt the ranks. grom- 
me: vegetable. cen 


1 


4 1 11 he dry. brown cating foil 5 is not 0 el 


neyer been claſſed by any writer that I have 

Sen. ted as a diſtinct i The characteriſtics of 
this ſoil are, that: it imbibes Tain Plentifully, but that. 
itt a fey days it cakes or cruſts over in ſuch a mãimer, 
28 to 9 the ſpears. of Von Plants from pene- 
trating” 
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trating its arface, and, by that myeans, retards their 


gro th 5 that ir diſcharges its moiſt -preciph+ 
tately, and is 8 either too wet or t Pig 
But the moſt d > charaQterifilic-of all' is, 
its turning up dry, mouldy-like, aud moiſtleſs, par 
Jumpey and part crumbley, unleſs after long continu- 
ed rains, 10 prevent this, and: to mellow the clingys 
neſs that generally accompanies the ſoaking of th 
ſoil by exceſſive wet, drift ſand has been unſaceefsfully 
tried; and marle has been found to be the only 

dy. Ix is a Aiſtinguiſhing property of this laſt 
that when it is immerſed in Water, it falls immediates 
Iy into a powder, and is never again to be united; 


by marling, therefore, this caking ſeil is rendered 


more Fable „and, by deſtraying its gumimineſs it 
becomes ore dcceffihle do the ning b ef young 
Plants. But whether this be the phyfical cauſe of 
not, is not material, the effect is ſuch, and marle 
has been found to impregnate this kind of foil with 
wonderful fertility. To'marle, dung is an excellent 
addition, and where it can be procured upon reaſon- 


able terms, ſhould never be omitted. I have found 


chat half the quantity of freſn dung will produce a 
more immediate effect upon this kind of land, than 
double the quantity of rotten dung „ though rotten 
aug will be more beneficial 1 in the euch "ant more 
8 Git; well knowh: to * Engliſh arper, 
_ gravelly; almoſt every kind of additional earth, 
that is laid on this ſoil, ' tends to fertilize it, fand 
only:exbepted; ' There are many kinds of grain that 
flouriſh abundantly on this ſoil, eſpecially in dripping 


ſeaſons, more particularly barley,” oats, verehes, and 


bock-wheat. '- The mud from old ditches! 
S, r flooded rivers; are excellent manures fot 
this i ſo are cla 58, marles, and loamy” earths; 


but all-theſe ſhould be laid en in large quantities, 10 


as to cover — ſurface: an oa or tivo deep 20 


nner 
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-Þam-apprized,”that: ſome of the im6ſt”erhinietit 
yriters pan huſbandry, have ſubdivided tlleſe radl.. 
ul ſoik ihich 1 have mentioned; into rhany gn. 
pal diſtinctions : but, as theſe might be muſtighted 
Witheut end, I have choſen to eonſine my'obſervs- 


tions to thoſe only that are obvious at fitſt Re Me 


Clay is-diſcoverable-as'clay, whether'it be red | 
White, or yellow ; and fandas ſand; waver G80 
t may have aſſumed from the ingredients with which 
iris mixed 3 and ſo of the reſt. That theſe"inpre- 
Sients are capable of conferring! a greater or leſs de. 
gree) of: fertility, according as the) abound wirh a 

greater ot leſs quantity of vegetable food, cannot be 
genied ; hut all clays of the fame colour fre not 
alike fertile, por Are All ſands. Cty 1046 SSOFFSY N 
A mixtire of clay and ſand, as found m its nal 
tural. ſtate; is called loam; and: their ſears! to be a 
general concurrence among authors, that this a- 


fra mixture is the moſt beneficial ſoil in which the 


—_ 


ſeeds and ſetts of all vegetables can be planted; and} 
probably, for that reaſon Providence has provided ita 


moſt every where in abundance. But, if mere ſani ank 


elay are its component parts, how! comes it to paſs 
that, in Pr. Home's experiment, already recited, 


ſand artificially combined with play's ſhould have hs 


* 


good effect 2. dν il t no 
I here is yet e ſo i which Dr. Home has che- 
pen diſtinguiſhed, and which, he ſays, is hardly to 

fertilized by any kind of compoſts. This foil he 
calls TII I, a name not known to our Englifh writers 
on huſbandry; he. deſcribes it of a red, grey, or 
yellowiſh Colour, efferveſcing with vinegar and oil of 
Vitriol, diluted. with water, and having a ow 23 
wony:taſte; tothe quantity of which bodyoabounyl-' 

10 its,compoſitionzihe attributes its ſterihty. 1 A 
L have. never met with ſuch a ſoil, I ſhall not ꝓreſumo 
by 4 agen ache tliqrdlattpr: has TE o 

1 dhe WHG 
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who ſays that lime and marte are its beſt correctors. 


is to be hoped, however, that very little of it is to 


be met with near the ſurface of our Engliſti lands, 


and what may be accidentally: thrown ig by deep 


„„ may, as he concludes, be gradually.in- ; 


proved by linie, dung, and ar. n enoif 
On che ſtoney hills that traverſe England, from 
fouth welt 10 north eaſt; the foil is of à pee 1 
Kind!; it is generally very ſhallow, but very rich. 
Irs: .mpoſitionſeems to be a mixture of clay, ſand; 
chalk; and the ſtones, which every where 
abdund near the ſurface, are a natural concretiom of 
theſethree ſubſtances; they riſe in flakes of une qual 
dimenſions, and are applied by the inhabitants 2. 
the various purpoſes of building houſes, 
fences, and mending the highways. The ſoil w 
covers; thein affords the ſweeteſt | paſture for gn 
and when incloſed and improved by folding, yields 


cops of barley, clover, turneps, vetches, and; in 
ſome ſpots, wheat; by which the occupiers; as che 


rents are low, are greatly enriched. If my new fars. © 


ex lis a it: or this ſoil, be muſt likewiſe! be 


a breeder of ſheep. And, by properly adap 
the produce of the one, to the emithment b 
other,, be may ſo improve both, as to Excite amin 


tion in thoſe who are emen of his ſuecess FF BO! 
Lol zH ormolt E 1 dvith ninthond BY e Sat 15 i 
* wits Al et dn 6 ee We yi 15 * N 
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NIE art of farming, how earoſobots i m 0 

:/>thought By thoſe whorview it only ſuperficial- 
17 is, perhaps; the moſt- difficult to be acquired f 
any art. pr calling, to Which the induſtry of man 5 
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1 e to Wodan, that ls e 
be good farmets; che knowledge'that is pleated fr Jen 4 
N reading is rather: apt to perplex auch bevilde 15 | 
the farmer, chan tö direct his practice, or Si improve _. 
the main branches of his profeſſion. - To e 05 * 
the reputation of a good farmer, à may; uſt be 
— of all-thoſe requiſites.that conftirute- A 2 4 = 
He malt f have a latge proportion of natural,” 

8050 bene, A penetrating Eye, 4 quick diſcerigfent,- iy 
an inquiſitive mind, an early acquaintance with. men... A 
and ' things, great induſtry, unwearied . * 


„He ſhould, in the feſt plac! the asf ge 2 
pouring part of huſbandry, without which he will 7 
ſubject to continual impoſition, - He muſt Knew 
how to handle the plough, the ff pade, the ſcythe;the 
ſeed-cup, the 7 the flail, the fan, and the COW 
to 8. up ricks, 29. hatch them; to truſs ſiraw 

dreſs hay, cut and feed and | rhanage « catti>;. 


He mult. know. how to cart, and portion gut hid 


74: 
manure inthe field ; to. carry his c corn to ket, and. .. 
9 it there to the beſt advanta % a 5 

aniftcr of the mechanical part of his, profeſpianh, 
The yay be able to deal wich wheelavrights, | 
A ſmithß, n 1 ac 

7 ow to laſh, 210 % 


Py 


a the - 2 2 Buſ meſs of the Farmer... * 9 


> wood ;. and, i in all, of any. he 


F 
wer s ee he is deff Sea, will, 3h” 
+ tign to. his ignorance; be pr y.A fofferer: | 
ur the. farmer's attention mult not be confined © 
i ſubordinate offices, though evety one of them 6 
als under his immediate ,1 inſpeCtion,, | he mult 
— 2 his tho ughts upon things o of. greater r conle- | 
quence z he muſt ſtudy the nature of the land he 18 
ro beſtow his labour upon; of what, foils it may con- 
ſt; how beſt to be imp roved ; and to what partict- | 
ar uſes it is moſt Waun adapted: for I 8 
E of land to purpoſes, to which, by nature, 
it js utterly unfit, alt ogether as fruitleſs as to beſtow ; 
a liberal education u 5 4 natural fool; the farmer 
wo be acquainted with the properties of bodies, 
in order to be able to adapt one to the impfovement 
of the other: and, he ſhould endeavour to learn the 
 coniffitution of lants of various Kinds, their proper _ 
ſeaſons för ſowing, drefling, growing, and gather- 
ing; that he may; by an uninterrupted ſucce hon of _ 
table crops, enrich himſelf without impoverth- . 
bis lands: He ſhould not be ignorant PG cul- 
ture of hops : ſhould know how to propagate poles, 
to Plant and improve orchard trees, and to make and 
mahape cydet. He ſhould know how to meaſure 
and level his grounds; how to flood and drain wem 
oceafionally ; ; how to make ponds, and ſtock" 
properly with fiſh. He ſhould have a genetal ktiow> | bf 
ledge of prafſes, foreign and native, their culture, 
the Toil they delight 3 in, and the uſes to which the = 
maybe applied, in feeding, cattle to the preateſt ad-. 
vantage. He ſhould have. {kill in roots, that, f 
ſwine ate in demand, he may! know how to incteaſe” 
his hb te ar the leaſt eæpence. He ſhould be a com- 
ek of cattle of gl kinds, that he may 
18 7 J 60 buy in py Tal but, 5 cirburtiſtations | 


may 
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may require; + that he may know how to brecd, 
train, and break colts; ſuckle or rear calves; im. 
prove ſheep, fatten lambs, and, in fhort, KS d- | 
vantage of every occafion' that offers to improve his 
fotrune, and provide for his family. For, whoever 
ſhall think of getting money by farming, muſt nei- 
ther be a fool nor a ſluggard; He that tilleth bis 
ground ſpall eat brtad, Solomon lays,” but Fry | 
will cloth a man ith rags. © 

It is a ſhrewd remark, and, I believe; a very Juſt | 

one, that you ſeldom” ſee a thriving huſpandman 
behind hand with his affairs, or a declining one ſo 
forward as his neighbours. He who would wifh to 

have his buſineſs profper, muſt be firſt up and aft + 
to bed. He muſt labour with his head that his 

hands may receive the recompence. He whoſe eye 
is over all his ſervants, will have that done in five 
days „ which the ſlothful farmer will ſcarce: compaſs 
in fix, with the fame ſtrength. And it may be tru- 
1y ſaid, that ſkill and application are the two requi- 
fites, withour which nothing is to be got by fa ming. 


G HA P. N.,. 
07 the. Manner of cropping a new-made. . TD 


"HAVE already ſuppoſed Midſummer the pro- 

.. pereſt period to enter upon a new-made 'farti. 
And the occupier being now furniſhed with all the 
neceſſary implements of wſbandry, and having care- 
fully examined the various foils of Which his farm 
conſiſts, his firſt care ſhould be, to procure as large 
a crop of turneps as poſſible. Some writers, indeed, 
18 to this practice, and affert, that newabroken 
ound is too rank for turneps; but light land, 

| with. ut manure,” 8 "never | be WR, to Lap Shen fl 


tion, 5 : 
BT © His 


N * 


Manner of cropping a hew-made Fanntc' 99 
His, method of preparing for. turneps ſhould be 
chis e Aſter examining the ſoil, he ſhould-firſt ap- 
ply his turnridge plough, by which an open furro w) 
may be made to a proper depth, according to the 
ſol he is to work upon. | This done, his paring, or 
winged plough ſhould be applied; by which the 
ereenſiwart, - or upper ſurface, is pared off to the 


depth of two inches, and turned down to the hot- 


tom of the fufrow made by the turn ridge plough. 


After this, ſhould follow in the ſame tract, the 


ſwing plough, in order to throw the mold over the 
green wart; four ploughs thus employed, will, if 


the weather permit, habe broken up before the mid- 


dle of Auguſt, at leaſt ſixty acres: and a man may, 
with tw6 horſes, have ſowed, limed, and harrowed in 


the ſeed. 


- To do this, it is impoſſible to direct the proper 
ſtrength, as that will depend upon the nature of the 
foil; however, we may ſuppoſe," that five horſes, 
that is, two to che paring plough, and three to the 
ſwing plough, will nearly do an acre in a day. 79 8 | 

In a new farm, where fodder for the cattle is all to 
be purchaſed, and where a number of ſtomachs are 
neceflarily to be filled, every thing ſhould be thought 
of that is likely to leſſen the expence of filling them; 
and, therefore, ſome fields ſhould be prepared for 
rye as ſoon as the turnep ſeaſon is over, and ſome for 


winter vetches; the firſt is a quick- grower, and, if; 


early in the ſpring; and, by the time the rye is con- 


ſumed, the latter will be in readineſs for the cattle to 
enter upon. The rye may be followed by barley, with 
the addition of clover- ſeed; and the vetches, if flit- . 
ted off, will! be an excellent preparative for a future 
ctop.of turneps, if the land made choice of does not 

happen to be a ſtiff clay. From the middle of Octo- 

ber to the middle of 9 twenty acres _ 3 
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ared for rye ane an exthes, 
812 Fo may be all 1 RG, RE 


before the ee ſeaſon commences. 
- Towards. the latter end of Sept peer, 8 hi 
ſeaſon for the occup 1 0 1 farm 05 

pl ghing for, | wheat, hich h k he ray "Son U 


da "of November, in which tine, ty | 
more may be prapared and ſowed upon one earth 


which wall be more likely to be 'over-rank than « 
an, 155 1 buſhels. 5 _y red T uy 2 99 1511 ⁰νν 


An. Acre, . 
Ty; may not be ihr proper Rete to e on 
ugh. the land ſhould de flowed dry, 3 
IN ry to wait for rain before ſowing, I | 
the land turn up hard, dry, or ſtiff; but if 5 
wt as you Jour. The Manne made choict of 
TALE WHO and wheat, W bel 
Ba f farm, no matter Nhat the 101I, 
cre be de} cb enough of earth for the pid 
I Ve direct ed ; that is, of turdit ng dowti be 
and burying” It, at leaſt, fe inches ; deep, 'Y 
going . below. che ſtaple; a ſhower'+t6p, 
rotting of the green ſwart underneuth, 
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pl wy 22 bußdels, 9 178 interrupt, "th 
and break ound, when” the 
wea LE d breaking, ip the gr a a0 ge bf | 


the firſt earthing; yet bei 
e de all oth a arthing, yerbeing 
2 pr if the alen be favourable to fon 


n . wehs "will wake prea at e atch, much 
dens in à little time; and as there is f now no, 
e Bag 69.0 and horſes, but that 
pg, or. fetchin fl e, the 

99 10 1 may watc ched. for all theſe. operati- 
favourable moment improved; inſo- 

ky at 8 N February, ſixty or ſeventy 
acxes, of beans and peaſe, 1955 A ſuppoſition. that the 
5 ar 441 55 from an pe Now eee 

en ng Ty, may DE compieteiy ac 
; Kd ,and, ihe fame 1. 9 8 is continued, 


= latter end of March, ſeventy. 
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off che turnips, and the cattle, the rye, 28 his other 
croppings will permit. Ibis done, let the whole be 


ſowed with barley, about two buſhels and-A e to 


the acres as faſt as it: is ploughed, and let the bar- 
| ley be well harrowed in, In this condition it may lie 
about eight or ten days, and when the weather per- 


mits, add two pounds of clover-ſeed to every acte, 
and then roll the whole well in together. This roll- 


ing ſhould be performed juſt after the barley begins 


to look green, and not before, for rolling ſooner may 


check the tender ſpears of the barley, and prevent 


their riſing, but after they are fairly above ground, if 
the clover were to be lightly harrowed in before roll- 
ing, the ſpringing up of the ſeeds would be the more 


ſure. 


here directed to be ſown after the barley is come. Ab, : 
that clover ſeed ſhould always be retarded till 


time. In ſome ſeaſons, and in ſome 1 85 
it may be neceſſary to prevent its too great juxuri- 


ance before the barley has acquired the af cendancy, 
In other ſeaſons, and in other circumſtances, it thay 
be more adviſeable to ſow it early, to eſcape the fly, 


J do not pretend to lay down one general 1 rule that 


will ſuit all caſes, and all ſeaſons ; much may be 


ſaid upon paper, but more muſt be 200 to 15 far- 


nier 5 O . 
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of Earths proper for Moore... if 1 5 5 


TAVI NG now completely provided for a firſt 

crop, by placing all the ſeeds in the ground ; 
While thele are proceeding to maturity, let us di iorels 
a little in order to direct the young farmer's on 


10 the * of his OM ou future crops, | 


as 


It will i not follow, chat beck tlie cover. Led 1 
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as,, tops, muſt not be expected to riſe like the firſt, 


without ſome additional dreſſing. I have already, cur- 
ſorily mentioned ſome of thoſe earths that are Pp: 3 5 er 
for this purpoſe, and ſhall now enter more preci ey 
into their deſcription ; and firſt of marle. 


his is a foſſil body unctuous and ſlip 19 2 5 it ſoon ff 
aſt dit. 


relents after rain, flakes like lime, an x 
ſolyes into the fineſt powder. If a lump of marle 
be expoſed to the air it will ſoon break into ſimall 
parts, and there will be a hoary congellation on that 
part of it expoſed to the ſun. If when it is dry, it 
is powdered and a handful thrown into a clear coal. 
fire, it will crackle like falt. If a piece of dried 
marle be put in a glaſs, and as much water as will 
cover it, gently poured in, it will gradually diffolve 
into à liquid ſoap with an ebulition. 
a as has already been remarked. 

Wy tr here is a ſort of marle, called pigeon” 80 marle, of 
A fine Frogs brown colour, with blue veins ; and ano- 

her ſort, called lead mqle „dark and blackiſh, heavier 

an the former, and not veined; but both, when firſt 
dug out of the pit, cut like ſoap.” 

There are alſo blue, white, red, and yellow wk Jar" 
but the colour makes little or no difference , provided 
they are poſſeſſed of the properties already deſcribed. 
,. Marle, is ſometimes diſcovered near the ſurface, by 
car efully obſerving the ditches and hedges ; but the 
beſt way of ſearching for it is by boring, eſpecially 
where a kind of hoar or mouldineſs is ſeen on the 
banks of the hedges. It frequently lies a great depth 
under a bed of clay. - 


It is an excellent manure for ſandy, dry, gravelly, | 


o hungry caking land; and is good for all lands; 
particu] rly clay When laid upon gras land, it has 
4. wondert 1 effet, and will in a year or two bring 


up white. cloyer in Tuch vantities as if the Jand had 
1  Jonp, Wt hg ſeed. of. that vegetable. why 
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It will alſo ef- 
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laugh 15:apphed:1o break Mp chef grund. fror or 
1 7 5 divides it intd aten different kinds 
lay:marle,.and ttone-marke ; If adds a Third clirlt 
e calls; ſhel-marle;'-rotally differghp! fromm abe 
being an animal dubſtance!of qual xirtue 
however, With the foſſil. One Walter 
- mentians, which. ig of great Hayes re dee 
its power gf .attzating-and diflolyuig:acids, withalit 
- Which,nq-fibRance Gan be called marie: heforndby 
+ EXPer1 ment, that: >harle- deftxoy?d about a itd 
PLS of the acid than: clay-maile:*Angther Quality 
„ chat though.it reſembles clay, it cahriot=berioqn- 
Neſted into brick 3 and he even idoubts, if k be 
"coveted: ine laſs"; He ſuppoſes it a mintude uf 
ang clay. but do temperedrby. nature mathe 
can, equal the Fompoſitiob. + . ni 
45 "There B. fays he, 4 body very) dyinitayiin dp. 
bee un Very ifferent m effects onen found 
ale Jams bed wich the helf mmadey it agcbes 
with": Merl im diſſolxing in Water; "bub differs 
ny 15 from ix in Wige no:efferveſcence with 
| 3 of- 3 ;wliercailiÞarle, 
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cid not then know e ihe | 
1 if it Was wort 


many years. ewes Pears Michactroas het" | 
c and it had all the advantages of air; 1 : 
eand fröſt to mellow it; and, indes, it was Io mel; 
lowed, that-inſtead-of falling to a powder, it fan in- 


40a ſolt cily conſiſtence not unlike: newelwrred — 
Dit e take ſpring, when Lexpectect che g 


n mf e e the graſs ore a RF. + 


S here an green bla 
rea u bend _ 2 reſt, Kore 
. hort; niſhing ſterilit enſüed. 
None but my On ſervants were made prißy to the 
diſappointment; for 1 did not chuſe he Neck at 
chy amy neighbours. I wag not without Hopes, how- 
h every; af id recovery; büt though it is hm re 
than ren years fince this Accident happened; the land 
„n Which this poifonous-ſubſtinee Was ſaſd, Mas vor ; 
yet recovered” its-wontetd- 5e i TR 1 
te The Doctor attributes its poſonou effe⸗ 
mixture f- falt of ſteel in its compoſirign; he- 
lieve very juſtiy; fot above wy Af lead 
--e6laured earth; large N of rot öre Were d 
-xeqvered;/ uhich dm digging clay in Stfier 5 15 
Wild were fbund mere afid — re däfpert i d 
„Gumps, About two'or tice eartJonds f A han 
bin mud hale had been digg aud the fro fon dad 


ten ſhor into i, — metalic and foſſil ſubſtances 
© Phe * 44S were 
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Were found alſo in digging this well; and, indeed, 
when at the depth , of ſeventy. feet, the; water Was 
reached, it was ſo ſtrongly impregnated with ful 
phur, that it could not be commonly uſed. I Was 
not, however, aware of the pernicious effects of the 
blue clay, till I had read Dr. Home's bock, Where 
the deſcription of it fo, cractiy correſponds both in. 
| 4 effects, that I think the Doctor's accuracy 
in deſcribing it, and bis candour in cautioning the 
Hyſhandman againſt its poiſon, cannot be too much 


colour an 


r n 
Secondly, Another earth that has been uſed by way of 


manure, is known in Cornwall by the name of ſoapy- 
rock; but as this earth has of late years been ap- 
pled to quite another purpoſe, and hag riſen in its 
value too much to be uſed as àa manure, and indeed 


is too confined in its production to be of Ken uſe 
in promoting vegetation, I ſhall not tre 


— 
— 


Poxcelane ware, for which purpoſe it fells for 15 Of 


161, a ton. 
ſcription; it is taken from banks long expoſed to the 
action of the ſun, or from rich ſpots on paſtured 
commons, and it is obſervable, that for one year 
will fertilize poor land, but is not to be depended 
on, nor uſed where other manure can be had at a 
moderate rate. Indeed where a conſiderable quan- 
tity of it can be had at no great N of carriage, 
it may be made the foundation of a very rich com- 
poſt; for according to Platts Enigmatical Neſorip- 
tion, if this Saturn, as he calls it, were to be 
6 placed ſo as to receive the Agua (Cæleſtis, or rain 
% water, enriched: by the ſullage of the yard, and 
5 uy frequently ſtixred, it would in a ſhort : tune 2 20 
A tract 


O21 INF paſs.on.my 
reader's time with the deſcription ; only it may be 
Juſt neceſſary to add, that the ſoapyrrock is now 
chiefly uſed, as a. principal ingredient. in making 


| EF 
Thirdly, Virgin Earth, This earth needs. no de- 


4 


/ Eartbs proper for Manure. 10 
ce tract a moſt fertihzing quality; but, perhaps; 
more proper for the garden than the field, as the ex- 
pence of labour in the latter oule? dat exceed * 
profit of the produce. 

- 2.0805 e F would cautiouſly guard a ING. 

farmer from attempting; yet manure is fo abſolutely 
neceſſary to improve his ground, that I ſhall omit 
nothing on this head that urniſhes a, reaſonable hops 
of ſucceſs, : 

- Fourthly, Of Chalk. 1 Mes already ſaid ſo much 
of this ſubſtance for a dreſſing, that little need be 
added; but 1 find the opinions of authors, ont 
and modern, ſo various concerning the eſſential 
perties of it, and the principle by which it — 
that I cannot help offering ſome farther obſervations 
upon it, which ſeem to have eſcaped the notice of 
thoſe who have examined it with the oreateſt nicety. 

Chalk, as I have obſerved, has one property almoſt 
peculiar to itſelf ; namely, "that it cools- hot land, 
and warms cold; it is, therefore, equally proper Fax 
ſandy and gravelly ſoils, and for clayey, ſour, and 
wet ſoils, It is this ſceming] ngly contradictory quality, 
that has led authors who have obſerved its good ef- 
fects upon cold land, to forbid the uſe of it upon 
hot land, and the contrary; yet by my own 'expe- | 
rience, 1 can ſafely venture to c ed che ule of 
it on bot. 

Nothing will faſten the bear of poacky edo N 
more effectually, than the rubbiſh of a lime kiln, 
or the {mall crumbly pieces that break from the 
chalk in digging; nor will any thing meliorate ſtiff 
clay, and make it work pleaſant and eaſy, ſooner 
than fat ſoft chalk laid upon it at a proper ſeaſon, 
and expoſed in the winter to the action of the various 
r cs with which the atmoſphere in the months 
of November, December, and January is diverſified. 
On the contrary, no enrichment that can be laid on 
ſandy, 
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e years below the immediate Operat ion of of he 
x "bur while it remains,” as a = in. 


intelligibly to every capacity, like a man aftir f. 


fottner bümidity, That its vegetative powers tre. ins 
erted upon grim, it Ban fenfible 6 effect, 
Homes Word may be taken, the firſt year, 
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ſandy, or velly ſoils will reſerve them in mr 
exact takers” than” chalk, prope! etly.” pn e 
Th6E tas which were eee Hibs 
fatiners Phrase 8; T have ſeen cured of that qu x, 
by 4 liberaf's appli ation of chalk, and where ds Toll” 
has been ſo ſagdy and looſe, as to retain little of 10 
rfioiſture,; 'T hade ſeen it encreaſed in its tenaciry by 
the ſame means. 2 
Sone have affirmed that chalk im poyeriſhes the 
d 1 od that without dung, it will, 112 a crop 7 9 0 
render lands barren; the contrary | ' of which is th 
truth. That dung will add to the vigour ef "fands- 
mänbred with chelk, cannot be denied ; but tha 
ol improveriſhes any Kind of land, is 4 vulgar 
In light lands ir is, indeed, apt to nk in a 


ploug h; and then, indeed, its hit le un 


earth har is pulverized, it never loſes = 127 
property ; it Weeds continues 10h. 0 75 

10 ſtrong land than in light, becauſe 1 435 
ſoon Fable in the one as in the other: bb 505 
Lime, which is no other than chalk extiaiffe 
its moiſture by the action of the fire, ir to f 


fuſe ſweat, eager to drink up whatever comes within his 
reach; attracts the dews and moiſture of the air wit 
W much Precipitation, that it will even flake itſelf; 4 
«Hit is not till after it has, in part, regained I 

L 1 
Eng Wunde an erden, bee er Re 
eee bes ne conffittt;- for in Suflex, 8 und 65 5 
is r oſt ew, "they ting” chalk twelye or fo 
miles through-ve P rozds, and burn it int 
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— 5 no effi the the firſt year al 
is what them of a _ 

m what I. haye 100 

| phe Bop moiſture 

nd earth, it firſt enriches its,own ſubſtance, 

 communucates/ its vegetating virtue. f0 the 


| ** fe therefore, ſhould, exhault, fe fog 7 
Plants, or to ſpeak more Ear loa it, 1 ſhould, 
le& it ſuddenly, and expend it ehh, 15. heile 
* wopnhſſent with 127 nor the uniform cou 
| In: e order of nature, w tever 
iy "riſe, excites our admiration, f for, A. very be 
ba 0 then as ip ay decay, 28 
here is, fays Dr. Home, a very; eit a 
bet) 88 ich, ne 105 all 12 20 Odi 
oils powerfull hy the air ad a 
Fr N and ren them miſeib e with 
aer z, it muſt, therefore, foon exhault the 2 
95 355 dleaginous particles, Farmer's 8 have. . 
L «nd | vered it to be a great impoveriſher, 
of lands, buy Ter did not. know how. it acted. 58 


118. 3 * that lime can never repay t the, 
Þs ben xt e coſt, carriage, ANC d burning, cn 
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tar, bs is men, unemployed,, ms his, fuel u 
*Caleu ares, only the - price gf * — chk 
Wn en 1 5 8 and i: -Furn-pikes,, 
| 1 As in the : erp 8. e de 
1 .ofit Ne farm; and L AS; it 
e F at, he ple 15 himſelf with SED 
, Theregs;, Were be: ta cal. late niceiy the {e>; 


* Cited, ane the large 
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he would never lime another acre. 
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theſe, & ticles of expence to be. paid irt 
0 5 th, Money; but the farmer wing ts KLE 
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In three years, lime will begger rich land, more 
than chalk will do in a century; and, as for Poor. 
land, it may gather ſome virtue from it "at firſt; and 
commmtticate that virtue to the ſucoeeding crop; but 
the land, before, will become poorer; by the 
means ufell for its enrichment, 28 1 myſelf have ex- 
— mY e FO 

I-will, therefore, lay it down as a certain aid ibs). 
traveltible maxim, that chalk freſh from the pit, 
laid on and managed as before directed, in che Pro- 
per ſeaſon, will enrich every fort of earth it is laid 
upon; and that lime, on the contrary; laid on at 

whatever time, or managed in whatever | manner, 


will after the firſt UTC year, Yu In HOTTER 


ſoil it mixes with 
"Fifthly, ' Fuller's Forth, This euch 18. 40 welt. 
known in Britain, that any deſcription of it would be 


ſuperfluous. It is, like marle, a foſſil body, abound- 


ing with nitre and vegetable ſalts; but the great de. 
mand for it in the woollen' tamafatory, renders'the 
uſe of it in agriculture, altogether impraCticable; It 
were therefore impertinent to add any farther account 
of it, except-that the exportation of it, like wool;- is 
prohibited, and for the fame reaſon. 

Sixthiy, Loam. This earth is not ſo Giſtigguih⸗ 
able from clay, as not to be ſometimes miſtaken for 
it; Chambers ſays, it is clay with a mixture of ad 
but there are certainly other ingredients in its com- 
poſition, as clay and ſand, however artificia] ly com 
bined, will not produce the ſame effects. It is fre- 
quently laid upon orchards, and moſt gardeners chuſe 


to cover their hot-beds for raiſing melons with it, 


and for filling up the holes in which they Plant fruit - 
trees of every kind. Sorme farmers uſe it to ſtiffen / 2 
their light lands, and-where marl cannot be had, the 
ſubſtitute. loam in er mr. it, * is eee 2 

1 ne | Up! 


| O, Karib's proper for Manure. 11 
valuable dreffing for chalky or gravelly foils ; but 


* 


ſhould be laid in two or three inches thick, to have 


Seventhiy, Stel Earth. This has been miſtaken 
by ſome for matle, though. eſſentially 'differing fm 
it, as matte is a foffil, this an animal ſübſtance: 
Where this however is found, it is almoſt Kc cj 
ulſed for a manure; and even fea ſhells'of every Kind, 
gathered looſe upon the beach, have been uſed to 
great advantage on cold wet land. In Ireland they 
improve their Logs with this manure, which is fomd 
tobe W Y tee ics 
Th heſe are the principal earths that are ſimply, and 
re uſed as manures for improving the vege- 
table properties of land; but there are beſides, many 
artificial compoſts, which I ſhalt endeavour to bring 
together for the common benefit, as the materials f 
ſome one or other of them may be found in every 
place, though, perhaps, che moſt powerful may be 
confinedt to particular ſpots. 


| 2 — Is C H A P. XC W's |; 


"HE dung of all animals whatever is found to 
1 improve. the vegetable properties of land uni- 
verlally.” Theſe, indeed, are not all equally impreg- 
nated; and therefore it has been found neceſſary to 
moderate the vigour of ſome, and to increaſè the lan- 
guor of others, and hence the benefit of compoſts. 
The immoderate heat of pidgeons dung is beſt 
allayed with the temperate coolneſs of virgin earth. 
Amixture however of vegetable ſubſtances ſeems ne- 
ceffary to produce fuch a fermention, or inteſtine. 
motion, as to quicker putrefaction. Hence a mix. 
ture of ſtraw, with a proper quantity of animal dung 
N | and 
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112 Of Compoſts; and vegetable Manures. 3 
and urine, will, ferment. powerfully; and A law 


which otherwiſe would not corrupt, will ina V ery, 
little time contract ſuch a heat, as to il the . 
diſunite its parts, and render it putreſeiple. ” ; 
Human ordure, the blood of all animals.” an anc G 
fleſh of fiſh, are powerful putreſcents and want or- 
rectors; theſe will enrich treble the quantity of their 
own ſubſtance. When mixt with ſtraw, green fern i 
earth, clay, or any other additional putreſeible a 
miſcible body, they very ſoon cofivert them into 4... 
fimilar ſubſtance, and make an excellent compoſt | for 
manuring land, when all rotted together. a alta. 
Every part of the animal fubffs nce, as it conti- 
nually 1525 to putrefaction, has been found à fti- 
mulus to 3 3 85 the horns and hooks « of 
. horn-ſhavi an the hair and wool, the pat- 
ings of the 5 the 5 bones, are all excel-_ 
lent 1 and fertilizing cold 


land: On * 0 N woollen Tags are  ftrongly 1 re- 5 


commended, ot I think they are in general ome 8 
too dear: Markhatn indeed ſays bare 4 tackfül WII 5 
manure a whole acre. mo 

The compoſitions, in order to increaſe the" quan- g 
tity, and temper the quality of manures, ate many 
in number, and ſome of them recdintnendet 2. * 
and new writers, are trifling 

DF I am now creating a . Sch compoſts, 23 1 

be had in large q A for the farmer's ” 

74 ſhall not enter Biden into ſich e 

as gardeners have recommended, but ſuch as 1 think | 
may be procured in adufidarice, | ſome vitirig one 
place, ſome another.” EET he 

Among theſe; the 2 of fiſhing tow WHS, _ Mixf 

with 2 in eq 55 Zig 7 0 an e. 51 
. compoſt. It ſou d Me laced in Jome HOY 
h and . * e before it 3s fie 
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I Hertel Lug. a Savclly foil, and Ie it. Auer. 
| hee &p's dung, wit R ition of An.unctuous. 
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x14 f Compoſts and vegetable Manures. = 
or capable of corruption by theircommixture with Other 
putrified, or putrifying ſubſtances; but one, thing I 
would particularly recommend rather to uſe. them in 
their putrified ſtate, ' than when they are only putrity- 
ing; or, in other words, let the farmer rather uſe his 
dung rotten, than when it is freſh. For let 9 9 — 
aſſured of this, that one load of rotten dung will have 
the effect of two, though unexperienced writers, by 
reaſoning from analogy, without the advantage of 
-piackicey adviſer the comrarye i . dn. 
Jam aware that fome adventurers have recom- 
mended the careful preſervation of the ſullage from 
the dung: yard, with the addition of all the urinery or 
briney mixtures, that can be collected in the family; 
and for that purpoſe have contrived proper reſervoirs, 
and by means oh. kind of water-caſk, with leathern 
pipes affixed, furniſhed with roſe heads, like thoſe 
of ordinary watering pots, inſtead of cocks; and laid 
upon a light broad-whegl'd carriage, have watered 
their lands with this mixture, inſtead of dunging it; 
and have, as it has been aſſerted, reaped very pro- 
--fitable crops from this management, which I do not 
gqueſtion if properly timed; yet E much doubt, 
- whether ſuch a watering beſtowed upon wheat previous 
to, or at the time of ſowing, and no addition from 
dung given to it, would be ſufficient to inſure a crop. 
I ſhould myſelf be very unwilling to rely upon it; 
but T do believe, that from ſuch a watering, per- 
formed in a dry ſeaſon ſoon after ſowing, — ＋ 
repeated in a dry ſeaſon while. the. wheat or other 
grain is in blade, a good effect may be expected. 
At all events, this ſullage, as I have elſewhere; ſaid, 
ſhould be ſaved; for where there is a convenience of 
frequently conveying it upon land at a ſmall, expence, 
nothing can more effectually enrich itt. 
Every vegetable, when reduced to a ſtate of pu- 
trefaction, becomes an additional aid to the vegeta- 
225 - | tion 
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b 4 I IJ 
tion of other plants. It is obſervable; Bever; that 


TOY vegetables that have perfected their/ſeeds,” are 
Je egerarion, than by putrefaction. The aſhes of fern, 
nertles,” „ de ks, chiles; and all weeds of what kind 
beer that have perfected their ſeeds,” afford an ex- 
el manure, and may be ſown like” foot: upon 
ee or upon corn in the blade td great ad- 
antage. The mowings of graſs- walks, caſt by hand- 
fuls into the furrows of a plowing-field, and th mold 
turned upon it, will produce amazing crops of bar- 
ley, or oats ; but this, as it cannot be had in en 
8 © Eondiderable quantities, to coincide with the preciſe 
time of uſing it, which muſt be in the laſt plough- 
ing for feeding; and muſt be uſed green; can never 
be very general; arid the writer only tried it in a few 
furrows 55 way of experiment. The mowings, how- 
_ ever, may be applied to a very beneficial purpoſe | in 
the garden, by placing it in trenches dug on purpoſe, 
* about ten inches deep, and ſpreading it regularly in 
thoſe trenches to the thickneſs of three inches, tlien 
fllling in the mold to the height of fix inches from 
khe bottom of the trench. In this manner it may re- 
main till your potatoes are ready to plant, in the do- 
ing ot which; obſerve to place them about a foot a- 
Part in theſe trenches, and then cover them with the 
remainder of the mold. In this manner potatoes of 
tuo and three pounds weight have been procured: 
Mowings are likewiſe very good to place in the 
Alley of aſparagus beds before winter, covering them 
irn mold twn or three inches deep. They muſt be 
e „ and the mold not laid uſo chem too 
Tander's bark is an erdellent manure for cold Add 
* but row chiefly uſed for hot-beds. Sone recommend 
it, after ſ ſpending its heat 1 i the 'hot-bed, for land; 
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| 116 of campos and vegetable Monares. | 
but to this practice I can "ſay nothing," and Gout 
much, of its efficacy. 1 
_ Kelp, and all forts of fea weed, are excellent Fr | 
Peat-aſh, I have already mencioned. It ſhovld be 
"bc ſed like ſoot, or the aſhes of other combuſtibles, „ but 
more cautiouſſy; ſix buſhels ſown upon an acre o wheat =_ 
before winter, and the fame the latter end of Febru- | 
ary, or the beginning of March, ſeem the 'prope; | 
quantity: On turneps the like quantity when ſown, 
and when. they are juſt coming into leaf, will, it is | 
faid, preferve them from the fly. 
Saw. duft, either of oak or yellow deal, 3 is an excel. 5 


lent manure. CE =D 

Malt-duft, and willow-tree-carth the fans: 2 

The roots of cabbages, the halm of potatoes, the 
clippings of hedges, all burnt together, and Don up- 
on land, fertilizes exceedingly. | 

The Freegings of Streets in large why if. we 
may credit Millar, exceed all other manure. Soap 
boilers aſkes, if we may credit Sir Hugh Platt.—— 
This, with fea-weed, lime, chalk, and earth, is cer- 
tainly a moſt abſurd compoſition, tho' ſtrongly re- 
commended by this laſt writer. Whatever com fi- 
tion is added to chalk, robs it of a part of its eſſenti- 
al qualities. It ſhould be laid u 8 land, 17 and 
unmixed, and if dung be thou ght Weed ſhould 
be ſeparately laid on before or 5 the chalk Has 
ceived the influences of a changeable all. ger 1 8 
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R. Tull, the father of che New Tuſbath ry, of 
IVI whom I ſhall have frequent occafion'to-ipe; 
in the ſubſequent parts of his? treatiſe,” ths! he. does 
not abſolutely: „„ or other maitiir 84 
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his. ſtem, aſſerts © that as dung ſerves obly by its 
fermentafive powers to crumble, divide," and dif- 

© ſolve. the earth, all this may be dene by tillage, 
4% tho? perhaps it may fequite a longer time to effect 


& At,” g 


THC bot S5BLO0F) S168 TY N FS AG 1 Nie e 
doubtful of its anſwering in practice, and would not 
wh, the, young farmer to rely upon it, except where 


ave, before recited, exeept at a price greater than the 
profis that may be expected to be reaped from thetn. 
ulverizirg the earth, to uſe his own favourite term, 
il not the only uſe of dung, tho' the following expe- 
riments, I muſt own, ſeen to prove it. 
J cauſed a quantity of virgin earth to be rubbed 
fine enough to paſs thro” a ſieve, and then divided it 
mn ps MN 1 TT vr p60 met. AS of, r 1 | 
into three equal parcels, I mixed with two of theſe 
_ Parcels a quantity of dung, equal in weight to one 
fifth part of their whole ſubſtance, one parcel with 
Table dung from a freſh dunghill; the other taken 
from the bottom of a rotten hot-bed ; the third par- 


cel was left without manure, and the ſame weight of 


earth added to it, as of dung to the other two parcels. 
Ihe weight of the virgin earth in the two pots mixed 
with dung, was 1516. in each; and the proportion 
of gung as 31h, in each ; the weight of the virgin 
;Farth, in the, unmixed' por was x81b; Theſe three 
_ parcels. thus compoſed, were filled into pots of twelve 
inches diameter, and into each of theſe pots, I plant- 
ed five grains from the middle of the fame ear of 
wheat in this quincunx manner . each grain beir 
Juſt two inches a-part from every other grain, and 
Pad en with a gage, each one inch and a half 
below the farface of che earth. I Was very exact in 
che s of my. pats, JK an increaſe of furtyee-might 
came} an increaſe of vegetable food. Having done 
, placed the three pts upon an open level: ſpot 
2 > BRIGED, e c om the otne On the 
eh day ober, 1769. | 
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with water. 
- To obviate theſe two defects, 1 1 — this ae 905 

ried my experiments, by encloſing the po 5 Rte 
an 1 8 
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07 Tanprovements 5 7 ilage, G0. "Ry 
(5 1 their progreſs thro? the winter, 0 


2 the ſeeds planted in the virgin earth, more, vi- 
gorous and more prolific than thoſe in either of the 


other two; the plants in the earth mixt With the rot= | 


ten dung, were next in vigour and increaſe; but thoſe 
planted in the freſh dung, tho they appeared the 
eeneſt, and roſe the higheſt at firſt, drooped be 

Bo the winter was over, ſickened in the ſpring, and 
before harveſt ' dwindled to little or nothipg. 

prevented from noting the produce of the * ye 
the ravage of birds that almoſt wholly ſtript e ears; 
but the increaſe Was as follows: from the five ſeeds 1 in 
the virgin earth, 56 ſtout ſtalks; aroſe; from, thoſe; in 
the earth mixed with rotten, dung, 35, and from 


— 4 in the freſh ſtable dung, only twenty; Tone 


we | am im feu nfible Dn: F of the. _ inſufficiency. of this 
experiment on two accounts; the firſt, from the —5 
of room in the pots for the roots to ſpread and.col- 


lect food for the nouriſhment of the plants; 1 RE 


other, from not tending properly to. nd 


wit 4; 5 3 


ground, preſſing the earth round 8 f 


taking them out, leaving their exact impreſſion b 
-hind 0 which 1 have led the ſame me rf 
| well-pulverized earth, mixed exactly. in the 4 17 
manner as was laſt year confined in the pats them- 
-ſelves ; by which ineans tlie tender fibres of the 799 
"when they have occupied the narrow {pag contamed 
in the hollow, may now extend themſel BY a 


ſides, and collect nouriſhment.;,, For it ma poſſibly 
be, that dung by its warmth, and by its 55 


mente⸗ 


= tive powers, may ſtimulate the roots, an caule them 


o extend their fibres to a [greater diltance, f than, carth 
+ tho” equally fertile, yet more at reſt, may be (apa: 
ble of ; 11 and this 8150 be one eflential PR ty of 

"Ts 


* 
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g, and more particularly of freſh dung without: | 
hit it may loſe a part of its effect. : " 
A third defect in this experiment for the pee 1 
intended, might ariſe from the choice of virgin earth, 1 
which has been obſerved to contain within-itſell all | 
the requiſites' for the production of a ſingle crop. Io | 
the increaſe of this earth, by ſubſtituting an additi- 
onal quantity of it in the room of dung, the extraore. 
dinary increaſe of ſtalks may probably have been 
owing ; but to remove this objection like xiiſe, Lheve 
this year filled the pots with earth, from part of 4 
field fallowed for wheat, which has been cropt for 
two years before, without any dreſſing; ſo that the 
reſult of this experiment will to me be a ſatisfactory 
deciſion of to very intereſting queſtions to huſpand - 
men; one, whether dung is of uſe only as a divider 
of the ſoil; the other, whether freſh or rotten dung 
are the moſt powerful in promoting yegetation. I. he- 
Vero ſhall in due time be made acquainted with. 
cle diſcoveries, if life be ſpared to the writer till the 
Proper ſeaſon. 
In purſuing this ſubject wich more attention \than 
L at firſt — By and examining what others had 
done in the ſame way, I found an extraordinary — | 
ereaſe faid to be produced by ſteeping ſome grains of 
wheat in a mixture of lime, nitre, and pigeons — 
and planted in a garden by Mr. Everard of Sout 
"am ton, in the year 1692, I likewiſe having read 
the recommendation of-a ſteep in the news-papers, 
_ comm poſed only of brine made ſtrong enough to beer 
a „and the grain ſteeped in it twelve hours, and 
after) Wards covered with lime, I determined to try 
de effect of both theſe experiments, and with this 
5 Jeu I cauſed a quantity of feed to be prepaled ac- 
Cor cording ' to Mr. Everard's direction; a like quanti- 
00 brined and limed after tlie other manner; and a 
| third er 1 elected N any: enn 
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book I had. previouſly cauſed. a ſpot-of-growtd: about 
Fwelye yards ſquare to be well dug; and cleanſed . 
; eats and in this. ſpot. L planted, —— three parcels of 
tgeds in rows Juſt twelve inches apart, and at the dif- 
ange c of ſix inches one grain from the other. In the 
firſt row the unprepared. ſeeds, were planted ; in the 
ſecond, thoſe prepared with brine and lime; and in 
the third row were planted the ſeeds Prepared vüth re 
boaſted ſteep; and this order was obſerved throughout 
* During the winter, the whole plantation flownth- 
ed abundantly ; the grain tillered; and the rows:thigk- 


ened without any perceptible difference, and till the 
talks began to ear, a finer. and more promifing crop 


could not be wiſhed: for; but juſt as the bloom dame 


forth, a blight or blaſt ſtruck alike the rows plant&d. 


with the Prep pared grain, and thoſe that were not. 
This was ſucceeded by a heavy rain and ſtrong wind; 


"Which lodged and entangled the rows in ſuch a man- 


ner, that no N calculation could be made of their 


contents; Which, however, ta al een could 


Hot be widely different. K tArtactt 

What was moſt remarkable in | this experiment de- 
ſerves to be related. The grains that were planted, 
were all found and well picked, but the wheat from 
Whence they were ſelected, was by long continued 
wing on ſoils of like nature, infected with the ſmut. 
From this infected wheat I choſe to make my expe- 
Fiment on two accounts; firſt, to determine Whether 
ſound grain from an infected field, would continue 
the infection; and ſecondly, whether ſteep 0bany 
Kind would be: an effectual remedy againſt 
tion. The reſult was, that the found grains did car 


iy on the infection, and that neither ot the ſteps in 
the leaſt prevented it; many ears were in cash row - 


ſimutty, and we ſaw. no reaſon. to conchude chat the 
Progreſs of the infection was in the. leaſt; retardect hy 
N of the, r m hence I have reaſon: 60 


; con- 


N 
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n that grain from an infected Held, ln! b 
erat fol carefully Fpickl, cleanſed, and *ojepared, "1s 
uttkrly unfir for ſeed; and that notwith ding whit 
Hibs been afſerted, as well by foreign Mritets, 95 oy 
hols of our-own, country" on this article, my 0 
38; that nothing will cure it; and: therefore, I 0010 


whang | 


do not vegetate, yet there 1 is a conta ion lodged? ome. 
"are, that will certain ſhe w itſelf in the ficreed- 
urge 
Pill e by my own expericnce, 1 diſcre- 
Jud the notion of JA of ſeed, and cod not 15 
perſuaded that ſound 654 a ever da 
ſown upon land in full heart. I xt th 
ty: alone was the cauſe, © As poor lie WII 
beggar louſy, fo L Scha oor land would make 
2 — lautty ; but this method of reaſoning, I have 
& to my coſt, to be fallacious.—To return: 
i method of 1 improving 1 land without manure, is 
mentioned by Dr, H of which, he fays, 50 
experience confirms [EL es effects in Ve 
tho; I queſtion much, whether it will ever be pr in 
practice in this country. It e the cuſtom 


nerate, if 


in Scotland, where incloſures former 420 were 15 of 
E 


running a turf or ſod : wall round a fleld in the fun 
mer for the purpoſe of folding, their Werd, and Gere 

by improving their land. 

2 do this, men, women, aſh childrer n, all wh 

can ſheep belc to the flock, and it 

is furpti hoes for d a wall of this kind will 

be ralſed: This wall, compoſed of ſods or turfs, (cut 
a common ſp pade deep, about a foot and a half Jon 


amd dne bro) is expoſed to the action of the ab. 


the whoOle ſummer and part of the winter 0 
and ehen the reſt of the Pelck-is ploughed up, is 


60 * 
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particularly caution my brother farmers againſt i- 
fectec . for tho Lam certain the ſmufty gras 
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on the ſp ace of ground from whence the turf was ta- 
ken. This ſpace, the Doctor ſays, is rendered prodigi- 
oully fertile, fo that it is eafily diſtinguiſhable, by the 
quantity and deep Wen een colour of the grain, from 
the fold which haye been well 
manured by the urine and dung of the ſheep; and; 


the internal parts 0 


he adds, that it has been remarked by farmers, Y 


<< that it laſts three or four years longer fruitful than 


40. any other part of the ſheep- fold. 


On my nientioning this r e e to 2 
young man, a farmer's ſon from Scotland, he faid, 


the Doctor muſt have been partially informed. It is 
indeed true, he faid, that the part on which the wall 
is built, will be very diſcernable, as long as the 


Doctor has aſſerted; but the parts from whence 


the /ods are taken, and again returned, after being 
broken, wear no ſuch appearance of fertility, but the 
contrary, and always produce the worſt corn. He 
therefore attributed the extraordinary fertility of the 
wall part, and T think juſtly, to the additional depth 
of the ſoil, being a mixture of the fineſt of the na 
detached from the turfs, when the wall is thrown 
down, added to the freſh earth in the foundation. It 

is therefore wich no good reaſon that the Doctor re- 
5 7 the practice of digging and raiſing ſodd- 
walls,” which, he ſays, will not coft more than thirty 
millings an acre, as an excellent method of improv- 
ing land. This ſhews how unfit chemiſts are to 0 di. 


e in the art of farming. 
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: -Of the Method of lrceſ -* cropping arable Link. 
2 7 1 HERE 18 no part of huſbandry, i in which: — 


mers differ ſo much as in the method of crop- 


p— -—} their lands. "Tho' I mean only to ſpeak here of 
the common grain, ſuch as Wheat, barlev, oats, Tyc, 


Peaſe, 
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peaſe, beans, vetches, clover, ſaint-foin, and turneps, 


(referying the later improvements to a diſtinct chap-+ 
ter,) yet, I may venture to affirm that the c 
upon ſo many bells are not more various chan the. 


methods devited among huſbandmen, /(colle&tively: 


ſpeaking) to vary the ſücceſſions of thoſe vegetables. 
To reduce all theſe to one common rule, I know is 
impoſſible. The circumſtances of foil, ſituation, , 
convenience, and ſeaſons, will al ways require an oc- 
caſional variation, and therefore, I ſhall only offer 
ſome general hints for particular ſorts of land, "ach 
may be parte: from, whea others appear more 


ck ible. 
O on ſtrong niff clayey ſoils, "hin 2 winter and 
rai fallow becomes neceſſary, I would adviſe 
loughing 1 in autumn, or early in the winter, and, 
1 85 it can be done, chalking; this will natu 
induce a reſpite during the winter froſts to mellow 
15 chalk. Where chalk cannot be procured, marl- 
ing may be ſubſtituted in its room; but where nei- 


2 555 is to be had, than ploughing ſhould be repeated 
as often as the land will admit of i it. At all events, 


glougha a ſecond time early in the ſpring; and, as bu- 
ineſs will permit” and the weeds begin to appear, 
keep ſtirring till the proper time for drefling ; always 
remembering to do 1 it in dry weather, in order to get 

Rae "When that is accompliſhed, take 
the firſt opportunity to give it a good dreffing, and 
as ſoon as the weeds, by means of the dreſſing, begin 
to appear, which they will do in full crops, plough 
again, and then a laſt ploughing about the middle of 
October, will root up and deſtroy all that remain, 


and then ſow with wheat. Farmers in general are 


very apt to think that they loſe the benefit of dung, 
if they lay it on before the laſt ploughing, but that 


is a vulgar error, dung cannot be too much en 


tl 2 earth before ſowing. 
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"RY Of. the Methed. of ſuccęſſius Cropping, 
Clayey, land in favourable ſeaſons, by this 
Mont, Will he in excellent . and two bu 

ſeed, „pre Pared, or un repared ; 25 you like, wil 

IJ cient. to tay the foundation of a plentiful crop. 

red of this, that more ſeed will not a Yau 
Wore Korn; - but that if two. buſhels to an acre 
raiſe you a crop, three buſhels will not. _ 

This crop being reaped, Prepare your land; for's 
PR: of Beans, which I would adviſe to be planted 

wy in the ſpring. In the winter you will have an 
opportunity, of Mellowing your ſtiff land by froſt, 
and if you, bave a trenching plough, through it 
in ridges for the benefit of the eaſterly or north-eat- 
xrly. winds ; „V will find the advantage of. this prac- 
dice in your. ſuccerding crops. 

At the proper ſeaſon plough, and plant your r beans 
15 rows about twelve inches a- part, and diſtant fro 
5 other about ſix inches, you will then have ful] 

om to Hoe when. the weather 1 18 dry; and when che 

8 2 to grow again, if you hoe a ſexond. time 
inthe 6 ummer, there. is no doubt but the increaſe 
repay the labour doubly ; if not, Jour land wil 

5 the better prepared. for a future crop. 3 
Next to your beans, prepare for barley and clover, 

and. i in ſo doing ſpare no labour ih 1 plou 
and. be. ſore not to be too late in ſowing out 
in the ſpring... After harrowing 1 in your barley, a | 

When it is Juſt come in blade, ſow your clover, ar 
1 70 it lune, ſoot, peat-aſh, malt-duſt, or ſomie ſuc 
anure, WT, „ by, harrowing. will bring, up 

| = | leds, d eſtro roy vermine, and Kill the, weeds tg. a 
ery. great egree. | Be not afraid of. hurting yaur 
by harowing,.. you will by th: operation, 
htly, performed, mereaſe your eta. {,,. 
- After, Ty 18. reaped, 235 young, cloyer 
ent e 0 e ath 15 2, OY 
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Of the Method of ſucceſſo 0! 3 CrIppig. 125 
1 bh ot be eaten too bare. And the ficcecding year 
over will yield you two rich crops; be fate 
oweyer, to ſet a- part a {mall patch for feed for your- 
ſelf, and that of the firſt growth, when it will hat e 
vine! to ripen, and being cut down and gathered dr 
it may be threſhed out as ſoon as you have hands fo 
ſpare ; a quart of ſeed thus ripenec , cured, 15 
rbreſhed, will ſow an acre. ER 
IF the autumn proves dry, 4805 your Recon cr6p of 
clover is well got in, you may feed off the latter- 
math, and then 5 9 17 the fifth year, for oats by a 
1 5 5 fallow, when the roots of the clover terment- 
ing, will mellow and enrich your ground wonderfully. 
In winter-fallowing your clover-lays for oats, 'you 
ſhould particularly attend to the ploughing that ir be 
deep, - e furrows broad, the land laid flat, and the 
wart well covered; for which urp . — nie Fl to 
every other fallow, the furrows 
{nooth. This will 8 the ee and 
7 mellow the round by rotting the roots ; and, after 
wallo w plougbing carly in the ſpring, © if two buſhels 
£2 and a half of oats are ſowed, a 2 * a 4 good 
; year may reaſonably be expect ed in this 
manner will be early ripe, and as ſoon as mowed and 
carried, if you plough deep, fo as to reach the rotten 
roots of the cover ſwart, and ſow with winter vetches, 
fuch a crop of oats and vetehes wilf riſe together, the 
firſt ſupporting the other, that if the winter roves 
mild, will well reward he hufbandman for his Joſs 
et food for 17 cattle on the % N the oat- 
uring harveſt, may be fed o cattle; 
| after ick ſhattered oats enough wall ds the 
urpoſe here ſpoken of. And if in May, theſe oats 
and vetches are fed or flitted off, and a good dre 
laid on, you, may prepare again for wheat, and renew 
your" <rops in ſuccefiont' as before. But if it ſhould be 
B more eligible to ſuffer oats and vetches to 


ripen ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ripen z as ſoon as they are mowed in July, if they 
Lean be conveniently removed, and the plough ſet jo 
work immediately, a crop. of turneps may. perhaps 
be procured; which being folded off, and . | 


| d 
ſummer· fallowed, and a half dreſſing laid on, will be 
an excellent preparation for a renewal of the 0 
courſe, by a repetition of the ſame crops as before di- 
By the method here pteicribed, your land will ne- 
| ver be exhaufted; but each crop will be a preparati- 
on for the ſucceeding one, and with good ploughing, 
and moderate dreſſing, land thus managed, inſtead of 
being impoveriſhed at the end of any given number 


of years, will be enriched. 


of turneps. After your turneps have been fed off, In 
muſt plough and prepare for peaſe or ſummer- vetch- 
es; the latter I would prefer, becauſe by flittmg, or 


EA CE 


+ apt. to killer or ſhoot forth talks upon light land, as 
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upon ſtrong. 3 
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Yoo After wheat, what may be called a winter fallow 
| will prepare the ground for à crop of barley and clo- 1 
ver; but it Ot be recollecked, that a light dreſſing, 1 
s is before directed, will be abſolutely neceſſary to 1 
Ker, a crop. After tlie clover of the ſecond year, 
you may feed ſheep till after Candlemas, and then 
plow for a crop of oats. The ſeventh year, it will 
perhaps be neceſſary to fallow in, and than Jou 
may proceed as before. 
On your chalky, ſtoney, or wel hand; a ſtill 
different culture may be the beſt huſbandry. | After 
a fallow, I know no better method than to procure 
ON turneps, for that is a proper preparation for whatever 
_ crop. it may be thought moſt profitable to follow. | 
And folding them with ſheep is an excellent amend- | 
ment. On theſe ſoils, nothing ſucceeds ſo well as | 
| barley and ſaint-foin. Saint-foin is the moſt profit- | 
able of all the perennial graſſes, and when it likes the '| 
foil; it will laſt a number of years; but care muſt be | 
taken not to feed it with ſheep the firſt year, nor late - 
in the winter in any ſucceeding year, for at that ſea- 
ſon they are apt to bite too cloſe, and to nible off the | 
crown of the root, which then periſhes and never 
ſprouts again. Saint-foin is a great fattener of cattle, 
and where markets are at a great diſtance, or where, 
near no great towns, there may be little or no 
demand for hay, no graſs that grows fattens ſo faſt 
for the butcher, nor will any hay keep horſes in bet- 
ter heart. It is a more profitable graſs than clover, 3 
becauſe clover laſts but one year after the firſt, where- | 
© as faint-foin will laſt fifteen or twenty years withqur 
* any farther care or trouble, except now and then re- 
thing the land with foot or aſhes. When faint- 
. ton? is to be broken up, then fold it off with ſheep the | 
' preceding ſümmer, and nothing makes a better pre- | 
F for a Was Ps » Which may be ee by 
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bats, and then by French wheat, after which a fallow 
with turneps, and then When fed off o N and 
Taint-forn again. 
There is a fourth kind * wind; Whole" manage- 
ment muſt be varied too, and chat is the ſhallow ? 
moulded ruddley land, now,. inclofing and bren king 
up on the Broadway bills 4 in-Glonceſterſhire, Wor- 
cefterthite; bc; It has been ufual in the manage- 
menk of thoſe lands, to pare off the fwart and to 
burn it, in order to procure: 2 crop; but this exhauſts 
the ſoil! immoderately. F am perſuaded that the me- 
thod which I have drectedd of paring and turning | 
down the ſwart, and coverivig it with the remaining 
mold, would be preferable to that now in uſe in thoſe. 
counties; and I arn of opinion likewne, that ſowing 
of turneps, after breaking up, would ſucceed: boxer 
than ſowing of barley and clover, which ferns o 
che 1 R . 
a crop of turneps fed off with ſheep, Tsa F 
then adviſe barley, with white clover, or faint fon; 
for Tam almoſt certain, from what I have obſerved in 
other counties on like land, that red clover will never 
ſucceed generally; the white clover would laſt for 
years, and would afford a fine paſture for ſneep, and 
when worn out, op >. again be rendered as before. 
If the faint-fom fucceeded, it would be a rich im- 
provement; and that chere would be the greateſt 
reaſon to believe it would ſucceed, appears from ſome 
experiments made of it by Sir Digby Legard, in lands 
| 4 a ſimilar nature, and publiſhed in Do o 's Memoirs 
of Agriculture, by permiſſion of the Honourable So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Arts. Bur forcing land 
to bear corn which by nature was never . or 1255 
arable, will, T am afraid, never quit the coſt. 
la worn- out paſtures Where moſs abourids, it may _ 
be a profitable proceſs, which the Rev Mr. Sen ih 
the younger, has preſcribed, of paring of the ſwart, 5 
burning it, and — in che aſhes; it may be 
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Improvement of Marſh er Maorifh-land.' 129 | 
the ſame i in the ſpungy ſoils of Lincolnſhire: hos in 5 "3 
foils Where the ſwart is ſweet, and the mold ſhallow, = 
is that practice muſt, I think, 15 hurtful. The reader 
may obſerve, that in theſe proceſſes of improvement, 

I haye, recommended nothing to the common farmer, 
out of: the common farmer's way; nor do I recom- 


_ 
—— 


gee wr 
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| mend any thing to his practice, but what he was ac- { 
LL cuſtomed to practiſe before; all J pretend to is, on- | 
i I to direct the ſucceſſion of his crops on the true | 
3 2 Prone of vegetation, by the obſervation of which, i 
if mſtead of impoveriſhing his land by cropyang it, | he if 
= vill OO year enrich it. Þ 
. CHA Pp. XXII. = 
| Oo thi peprovemet} of Marſh or Mooriſh Land. 9 N 
7 JERHAPS there is no land that the farmer oe- i 
| cupies, that may be turned to greater profit | 
2 = marſh-land, if judiciouſſy managed; and there- 
. fore. I ſhall be the more particular in my directions 


about the improvement of it. It is not, however, all 
marſh, or mooriſh-land that is proper for the uſes that 
I am, going to recommend; but ſuch marſh-land 
as is proper, may be turned to exceeding great profit. 
Much of that land in low meadows that is apt to be 
over-run with what is commonly called yarrow, and 
all that kind of black mooriſh foil that abounds with 
moiſture, . without producing peat, or any foſſil fub- 23 
ſtance, is the ſoil I mean, and is very proper for the 1 
purpoſes. that I am now about to ſpeak. of. In foils | 
of this deſcription, „the white willow and the common 
Poplar, feveral kinds of ſallows, and other quick- 
2 growing trees and ſhrubs, may be planted to great 
advantage. I have already mentioned theſe aquatics, 
but all now ee 1 hon wende 0 
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1 hu . of Mar or Alber blend. 
The firſt intimation I received of the willow, 
r for plantations on theſe fails, was from Mr. Fa 
r, in a paper publiſhed in the Gentleman's. M 
Zine; in 17595 and I have fince ſeen many trees o it 
of a ſize large enough for the maſts of a firſt rate man 
of war. Their ſize, ſtreightneſs, and quick growth 
excited my curioſity, and upon enquiry, I was refer- 
red for a fuller account 3 to a little treatiſe 
ritten by Mr. North of Lambeth, who, has, with 
The modeſty, ſhewn the profit that may be reaſoza 
ly expected from the propagation of them. 
His method does not confine the planter to any 
ee kind of ſoil, but as every one knows that 
- willows: flouriſh beſt on the borders 
ditches of ſtanding water, and in marſhy ſoils, there 
cannot be the leaſt doubt but that little hills thrown 
up at fix. feet diſtance from each other in wet marſhy 
or mooriſh land, and willows planted: upon them, 
will - liberally repay the planter's coſt. Theſe: hills 
ſhould be about fix feet diameter, and ſhould be raiſ- 
ed in the ſummer when the ground is the drieſt, a- 
bout two feet above the N the common fart. 
In ſhaping them, the ground being firſt gue out, 
a ſtake ſhould be erected perpendicuharly. in the cen- 
tre, and the workman by means of a cord faſtened 
Jooſelyto the Rake, and tied to a cutting khife at a 
Proper diſtance, will mark out the hills on an aore in 
a very ſhort ſpace of time. On theſe hills, ſertsſhould 
be carefully planted, one in the middle, and the reſt 
tound the edges, ſo that each hill will conta ſeven 
ſetts, and cach ſett will be exactly three tect f FO. e- 
very other ſett on every hill. "as 10 
© To form theſe hills, the ground! in che interim di- 
ae ſpaces ſhould be dug a Tpade deep at 5 7 and 
t ae ſwart of that which is dug, ſhould be. urned 
tune Wart within the circle marked out fox, 1 r e hill, 
i and the mold that remains t to be thrown up, FA 
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be equally levelled a-top of the hill, ſo that che t. top 
bbc: be nearly of an oa Width with the bottom, 
allowing only a ſmall ſlope to prevent the mold from 
Walking down. This ope the dexterous workman 
will readily preſerve in forming the hill, which,” 


i khet! means will be gradually extended at the baſe "8 


Proj ortion as it is narrowed ah Ifl 

The hills being thus formed, as has beam: aid, FO 
the ſummer, will be conſolidated before the Chon 
for Planting the ſetts, and the ſwart by being gradu- 


ally rotted, will give a proper warmth to tlie ſoil of 


by hill. The ſeaſon for planting is from the twenty 


fifth of December, to the twenty fifth of March; all 
the writers that 1 have read, adviſe early planting, 


but T ſhall hereafter give my maſons againſt that ee 
"tice,  efpecially in theſe cold foils: 
Shoots of the preceding year are beſt for planting; 2 


one good ſhoot will make three or four good ſetts, 


- without making uſe of the top. Sixteen or eighteen 
inches is a proper length for a ſett, eight or nine in- 
ches of which ſhould be carefully planted within the 
* round; fo that none of the bark be injured in the 
tring; the thick end ſhould be planted in the ground, 


and one or two eyes only ſhould appear above ground; 


both top and bottom ſhould be cut horizontally near 
0 eye, the bottom immediately under the eye, the 
"Il immediately above it. With a proper knife no- 
Fr gs be more readily prepared, and with a Pro- 
uge they may be very regularly planted. 

Being thus planted, nothing remains to be done 
till about” June, but to fence your plantation ſecurely, 

and that muſt be particularly attended to; for if cat- 
12 of any kind puren in, uy: will deface and ey 


II. 


Le Hou labour. 


3 19 your ner plantation muſt be careful! 7 
aut, July pruned; and all the thoots, except the 
ny and 4 ſtrongeſt Sn cut: Ws . muſt 

on, N be 
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be done with a very keen knife, with as little injury 
to the bark as poſſible; and at the ſame time, the 
weeds that may have ſprung up on the hills ſhould be 
hoed away, and if neceſſary, the mold forked up. 
Theſe directions obſerved, your labour on this plan- 
tation is at an end; and it will not be long N 
your, profit will commence. 5 x 
In four, or at moſt five years, you will from every. 
acre have 3000 poles. to. cut down, each of them, if : 
they have thriven, will be above eight inches in cir- 
cunference, which upon an average will ſell for 121. 
a thouſand ;. and the year following you will have a 
like number, which being ſo much larger and longer, 5 
will {cl} for 171. a thoutand ; and befides, you will 
have now annually, a ſucceſſion of young ſhoots, or 
tivigs of ready ſale to the baſket- makers from the 
ſtubbs. Add to theſe, between five and fix hundred 
growing trees, which at the end of five and twenty 
or thirty years, will be worth at leaſt as many pounds. 
One fingle tree, and that the moſt thriving, ſhould 
be left upon each hill for timber; were more 9. be 
left, they would ſpoil each other. 7. 
This willow has oblong pointed leaves, of. A EY 
flouriſhing light green. At the bottom of each foot- 
ſtalk, grow two ſmall wings, which almoſt, incloſe 
the young ſhoots. It will thrive in almoſt any fol, | 
and will make profitable coppice-wood for hoops, 
ftakes, ethers, &c. Where ſetts of this willow) 
cannot be conveniently purchaſed, thoſe of the poplar. 
tree may; and there is no difference in the manage- _ 
ment, and therefore it were needleſs to repeat War 
has been ſaid. Indeed the poplar, though a quick 
grower, is not near ſo profitable as the willow, . 
cauſe the ſtubbs do not afford a AIP of twigs, the. [X| 
willow, RE 3 2 
This, however, is not the only uſe that pn 2 958 0 
mooriſh land may be converted to. Could Ws, * 
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ON 17 Roque's plauſible Communications to the 
Society of Arts, timothy-graſs would bea valuable 


improvement of theſe ſoils; and indeed, I am apt to 


believe, that if the ſeeds of the true Americati timothy- - | 


graſs were to be imported here in perfection, what is 
ſaid of that graſs, might, in a great meafure, be found 
upon trial to be true. But it is more than probable, - 
that Roque, having once eſtabliſhed the credit of ti-” 
mothy-gras, by ſome few trials in his grounds, im- 
poſed upon his correſpondents, and ſold the common 
fox-tail graſs in the room of it; otherwiſe; how can 
we account for the following certifications,” which 
are all afterwards flatly contradicted by a gentleman” ; 
of known veracity. _ 

© 1, That it delights i in a wet, or moi ſoil, has 
«© roots that runs like couch-graſs, and meet toge- 
cel Vii and form a coat able to bear cattle on dogg (2 
cc ground. 5 7 

2. That it grows quickly ; for dein ſonn in 

662 EM Eoin it appears in ee a ftrong turf, ty 
« 88 if of. ten years old.” yy 

3. That horſes, black cattle, cows, and Sip, : 
* 105 fond of it; that it thrives moſt in low marſhy ' 
_ be Pn and in three weeks from fowing, pro- 

uces a fine turf, is very luxuriant, grows very 
«> bigh, has a 570 4 blade or leaf, and looks ſome- 
*© what like wheat, or rye ; makes excellent hay if 
7 „enn! in full fap; and vegetates all winter ; 5 and 

| Sen when covered with water“ n 

10 ny og That it will thrive in an ground! Ain ber 
9 117 want” earth and water; that it takes root at 
. 1 Joints, forms a ſwart in a few months, yields 

moſt plentiful and ſweeteſt crop, either in hay 

aſture, being beyond compariſon, preferable 
8 Lace ern or Burnet.“ (Vide Muſ. Ruſt: I. II. IV.) 

From al het: teſtimonies, and many more which 
might be collected, is it not reaſonable to conclude, 
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thatrimothy-graſs muſt be a moſt valuable proves | 
ment of wet mooriſh' lan [42906 
Add to all this too, the rhethind, Mr. Roque pr 
ſeribed for cultivating it, which was by digg 
the werneſs and ſwampineſs of the ſoil —— 15 not ad> 
mit of ploughing, ſowing immediately after the 
Fpade, and 'rolling- with a light roller, By which it 
Was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, if once the ſeed | 
reached the ground, the ſubſequent rain could never 
hurt its growth, and the rather, as Roque aſſerted, 
that when once rooted, it united ſo thick, and matted 
together ſo ſtrongly, that a waggon might be Atoly 
Pad upon its ſwart in the boggieſt ſoll. 
But what ſhall we fay, when after all theſe teſti: 


monials by anonymous writers, Mr. Lewis of Tracey, 
near Honiton, in Devonſhire, gives this account of 
it in a letter to James Crocket, Eſq; of Luxboro, 
near Henedford, in Eſſex: I 1 ſays he, of 


2 


Mr. Roque, 161b; of timothy-ſced. laſt Autulnn a 
and ſowed it, as directed by him, in September, 
two acres in wet ground, one acre in moiſt ground, 
all a fine fallow and good ground; very Fi of 
it came up at all, and it was ſo very bad in cach | 
: ſort of land, that I was obliged to plough it up, 
and ſom oats. In ſhort, it is a mere nothing; 
for we have the ſame graſs growing in our coarſe 
meadows,” under the name of fox-tail-grafs. I 


* 


C 


a) 


has a gentleman near me, who alſo ſowed four 
acres of timothy, four pounds per acre, a- five 


Ben ſhillings a pound, and his came to nothing ke 
„ mine. (See Muſ. Ruſt. vol. v. p. 136 +; +; 


That Roque impoſed upon his . appears 


ww 


Further, from a note of the Editor's, who ſays, he 
Jaw the graſſes compared, 12 . the trie tumoth) 
e len ther fox tall. * Bft 
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The late ingenious; and very worthy Mr. Stilling - 
— fleet, in a ſmall, but valuable Tract on Engliſh 
Graſſes, ſpeaks of one ſpecies that would anſwer in 
timothy; this he ſuppoſes to be the fte feſcue. As 
this gentleman aſſerts nothing but what may be re: 
lied upon, I ſhall tranſcribe his owh words. 
Actter having quoted what is ſaid of this graſs, in 
1 the Amæn. Acad. vol. viii. he adds, Mr. Dean, a 
<< very ſenfible farmer, at -Ruſhcomb in Berkihwe; 
*, affured me, that a field always lying under water, 
of about four acres, occupied by his father when. 
4 e he was a boy, was covered with a kind of graſs 
wm that maintained five farm-horſes in good heart, 
„ from April to the end of harveſt, ne hs giving. 
them any other kind of food. He, at my deſire, 
brought me ſome of the graſs; and it proved to 
be the flote feſcue, with a mixture of the marſh 
e bent.“ E He adds, and that there is graſs 
in Wiltſhire, growing in watery meadows, ſo va- 
„ Juable, that an acre of it lets from 10 to 1 21. as I 
* have been informed by ſeveral perſons; ſeveral 
eircumſtances incline me to think it muſt be the 
fote feſcue. Ho much more eligible would it 
be, to endeavour to improve watery lands in this 
manner, than to attempt to reduce them into arable 
© | I There is, beſides, another kind of graſs, lately 
1 diſcovered by Dr. Gale, in North America, called 
E | black graſs, that in ſome particular ſituations, pro- 
- muſes no inconſiderable advantage to the fen country 
farmer; for in thoſe ſpots mat are flooded by the tide 
it is ſaid to thrive aſforiſhingt v. The account of it 
Was communicated to the late worthy Mr. Peter 
Colimſon, and by him to the public, in he Gentfle- 
mans Magazine; but as I have never ſeen an in- 
ſtance of it, and ain not fure dae ang abahegds | 
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36 Of abe Improvement of Heath Ground. 
bit are to be met with in England, I ſhall but juſt 
aenaon, that at thrives in ſpots only that are flooded 
Er che ſen at high tides, and upon flats in ſalt-warer 
„ eo5rit Tote? Doturadto9 5 
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NHERE are in England, great quantities of this 
kind of land, which lie waſte and unculti- 
vated; and in Wales, in proportion to its extent, far 
greater. Bagſhot Heath, within 40 miles of che 
Metropolis, does not contain lets than 20, o00 acres, 
all of which might, at an eaſy expence, if we may 
credit ſome writers of eminence, be converted into 
arable. or graſs lands; and, inſtead of feeding only an 
inconſiderable number of ſheep, might be improved 
to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of many hundred fa- 
milies. This Heath, however, being in many places 
a. barren ſand, is far leſs improveable, than a multi- 
tude of other waſtes of che ſame kind, the richeſt of 
which „I am inclined to believe, notwithſtanding all 
that has been lately aſſerted in favour of them, will 
require more than they are worth, to reduce them to 
enen eee 
The ingenious author of the North Tour, who 
ſeems. to comprehend the heathy waſtes, under the 
general name of Moors, and deſcribes then iis 
covered with ling and wild graſs, is aſtoniſhed that 
there” ſhould» be one acre of ſuch land, ſo eaſih im. 
Proved, lying uncultivated in any part of England. 
He ſays, that by paring, burning, ſpreading the 
aſhes, and ploughing for turneps, the whole! experice 
ee e may be repaid in one year; And 
he affirmis, that the year following, the crop of oats 
that might be expected to ſucceed; will fiſe fror 


ö 3 


3 * 
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Of the. Improuement en been | By 
four: quatters to ſix, without any additional expe 
except liming once ploughing, and ſowing with et | 
in the uſual manner. The walking and fencing alone, 
is all that this celebrated writer places to the account 
of procuring to the owner a fee ſimple of ſeven ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence an acre immediately, and w — 
laid down with graſs letting for twelve ſhilling 


acre, ** Fertile fields loaded with corn, and — 


& food to numerous herds of cattle; ought, ſays he, 
to be the proſpect in thoſe tracts, not uin: F 
ling, and other trumpery.“ 


In proof of his opinion, he inſtances: che litele 


3 of the turnpike keeper, in the road from 


Bowes to Brough, in Vorkſhire, which is taken from 
the waſte, and produces ** excellent potatoes, good 

den beans, and admirable turneps.” But from 
ki little ſpots highly improved, it is not always fafe 
to found an opinion of whole tracts. It is more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that if improvements were ſo 
eaſy' upon theſe immenſe heaths, as this writer ima- 
gines, they would not have been ſo long neglected.” But 
the! certain expence of building houſes and' barns; 


and other buildings, notwithſtanding the almoſt in- 
credible. cheapneſs of buildings in that part of the 
country, and of incloſing and fencing, which is con- 


feſſedly great, oppoſed to the uncertam event of im- 
provements upon thoſe wilds, ill watered, and worſe 
roaded as they are, deters the land owners from ha- 

zarding their fortunes in projects of this kind, which 
Si Digby Legard has candidly acknowledged to be 
much;;lets., profitable. than the authos of e 
Tour would make us belie tref- 
I have myſelf made all the W 1 could, . a 
cerning, the ſuppoſed profit of the Lindawwkber ; on the 
Wolds, or, if you pleaſe, the extenſive commons now. 
igloſing on the Broadway-hills in Glouceſterſhire, 


de. And L have not been * to learn from the 
1 


moſt 
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moſt ſanguine among the proprietors, who are almoſt 
all occupiers, after reckoning the whole charges of 
framing and. paſſing the bill in Parliament, urvey⸗ 
ing, ſetting; gut, and dividing, incloſing, fencing, 
paring, burning, ming, plowing, and fo owing, that, 
they expect to be in the Jeaſt gainers : On the con 
trary, they have. acknowledged that had good land 
y improved been profered to them at f. 
years: purchaſe, equally well fituated to fuit their 
convenience, they would have been gainers by ac- 
cepting the latter, and relinquiſhing the former; 
though the land was nominally their own. And yet 
there does not ſeem to be a ſingle houſe built in canſe-. 
quence of this vaſt incloſure, £24 every one has added 
Kis portion to his own farm, or to his own eſtate, 
and incloſed it after his own manner. 

As I have already given my opinion of thoſe in- 
| cloſures, and of the method of fencing them, I ſhalt 
not repeat here, what, perhaps, it may be thought 

nt in me to have mentioned at all; nei- 
ther ſhould I have mentioned any thing relatir 
them, had it not been to remind my readers OE 6 
.old adage, that what is once well done, is twice done, 
and to caution them againſt fencing in the like mat 
ner, if ever they. ſhould have the M occaſ.on. 
It comes, however, with full propriety withig the 
defign of this treatiſe, to offer my ſentiments on t. 
| beft method of improving thoſe heathy waſtes; I 
of them that are dry, and from the blackiſh colour 
_of;; their foil only, are called moors, and not from 
_their.boggy wetneſs, I am perſuaded might be eon- 
verted into wood lands, and by that im 9 
advanced to yield as bigh a rent, as the, ordinary fu 
_ of arable — throughout ene thoſe only near 
great towns ex 

The black beathy foil, is the very foil that” the 

Wach Ex debghss in, and a thouſand acres of that 3 
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might t be planted with 650,000" ſetts at 8 feet dif- , 
danse? for 3451 and migł de aud kane reg 
with a good ditch, and bank, andplanted witk quick; - | 
| of ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, for 400. mor. NG 
Preparation of the foil is necelſary, Where this kind | 
1 8 18 carried on, the ground is marked out i 
 2./od cut at the proper diſtance, the mold chopped 
fine, and 2 cone or a ſeedling properly Placed, cover : 
W and ſecured; the canker the heath is abvut it, he 
more likely the plant is to thrive ;. for, as Sir Digby | 
Legard has well obſerved, nothing is 0 Nouri Hing 
to. young plants as warmth, HONORS 
Let us ſuppoſe, as conjectural calcula are che 
mode, that one half of theſe trees ſhould fail, and the 
other half flouriſh ; thoſe that flouriſh, amounting to 
325, o00, at the end of 30 years, may without exag- 
geration be rated at half a crown 4 tree, or 40,62 6 l. 51. | 
for the whole plantation, from which ſubſtracting 
_ 72.5]. original coft, leaves 39, 900l. for the land own- 
, 5 being 13 ol. anoual rent for the thoufand acres; 
Add to this, that as the trees begin to flouriſh, the 
"heath - or ling will begin to decay, and before they 
arrive at perfection, * heather, ling, or whatever 
name elſe it is known by, will totally Wp Pears and | 
2 beautiful green verdure ariſe 1 in its ſtead. - - 
would aſk any propietor of theſe waſtes, if at 
Jes hazard, he can hope for greater improvement. 
For my own part, I know of no method, that with an 
FRA degree of probability promiſes ſo waa advan- 
5 fe method of paring, burning, and plough- 
: 17 corn and graſs is very hazardous. It may do 
a well for a time, but who can anſwer for its on- 
Ince ? ? I never knew any land ſo managed, but 
4 8 mm a few years: requi ired to be reſtored to its for- 
wer unimproved ſtate, in order to recruit the tren- 
ares it ki d been induced to laviſh.” Nature, like a 
-ſpentthit, who cuts down his trees to riot in Hu- 
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ry fora"fow years; rray by artful mattagertient han 
ducecto pour FORE Ares with profufion, foratime,. 
but When theſe are exhaſted, by what art are they again 
to be ſupplied-. I doubt much; if the plough and 
the föld will be able to do it, and paring and böte 
are operations that cannot be frequently repeated. 
Dat were needleſs to add, that in thoſe wild waſtes, 
many pots may be ſelected for plantations of trees of 
a "Fore valuable kind; and others for farmers that 

well repay the owners, and enriſh the Qccupi- | 
eel But apainft plantations of this kind indiſerimi- 
nately undertaken by gentlemen untkilled in ruſtic 
affairs; with a view. to profit, I fincerely enter my 
proteſt; and againſt all ſuch wild ſchemes, Which, 
however plauſible they may be made to ap pear up- 
on paper, will, I will venture to foretel, miſcarry,., 
if exer they ſhould be attem pted. 
Our forefathers were not lach Wel as the 1 
tion affect to make them appear; they ch oſe 
the fruitful vallies for their habitations, and left che 
barren hills and (dreary deſarts for their more ſagaci- 
ous: ſucceſſors to diſplay their arts of improventent' 
That thoſe waſtes, which they abandoned, 4 
255 be improved, is admitted; but not by endeas! g 


youre to convert them i into arable lands. 8 
1301 Pact F293 D066 2 DE Ota 10 
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es 0 the Improvement of uli, winds 2 


Y this fubject, "and by bis firuation, and the fupes 
riot advaritages of frequent experiments' which heh; 
oppottiinities of making upon the pots f is ſo much 
more maſter of the ſubject | wal 1 pretend'1 to be, {oi 
it wodld be preſumption in me to atteinpt am im- 
provernent to what he has very Judiciouſly _ 
LIE 


15 


Of the Improvement of Wolds. 141 
He ſuppoſes the uncultivated parts of the woldpn 
Vorkſhire to conſiſt of 144,009, acres, and 1d the; — 8 
eſt inconveniencies to he encountered in reduci 
an immenſe tract to a ſtate of e 51 firſt,” 
from the want of water; ſecondly, fr om the ſcaręity 
3 wood for fuel and ene 7 W che want of 
Elter,... ter; 201100 318 
I] he firſt, he thinks, may beg overcon e by ponds and 
reſervoirs, with the value of the laſt. of which he does 
not ſeem to be perfectly acquainted, tho? he admits the 
force of the remark, that as much rain falls annually. . 
on every houſe, as would ſerve all the purpoſes of the 
people within it. In proof of which the reader i is re- 
ferred to p. 38 of this treatiſe. This inconyenience; . 
may therefore be removed at a very moderate expence. 
A s to the ſecond impediment, the ſcarcity of wood, 
he obſerves, that tho' trials have been made without 
ſucceſs to ſupply this defect, yet the miſcarriage. has, 
been owing not to the poverty or impropriety of the 
ſoil, but to the careleſs. manner of planting and 
fencing, particularly the laſt. He imagines the plan- 
_ tations, that have been in vain attempted, have been 
planted too thin, as warmth is eſſential to growth, = 
= that without ſhelter, no tree will, thrive ;; he in- 
ſtances in proof of this, that a tree planted on the top 
of a mountain, tho' fupply'd with rich earth from the 
valley below, would by no art be made to proſper, 
if wholly expoſed and unaccompanied with others. 
But that trees will thrive on mountains, if planted at 
proper diſtances, he himſelf has had proof; for hay- 
ing about thirty years ago, an incloſure of fix acres 
upon, the top of a high hill, he planted; the whole +, 
ſpace with Scotch fir, aſh, and beach; the trees 
which, are now (1769,) twenty five feet high at 
medium, and valued at 544l. tos. the planting of 
which coſt him onl 501. This valuation amounts to 
the Lag I. 0 3, an Acre . a W 15 
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442 O the. Improvement of Watt. " 
ragement | Hor planting trees in theſe wolds. He adds, 
that befides planti oh trees too thin in former trials, 
pon theſe wolds, the young plantations \ were noe pr — 
2 totecked, but were left a prey to the ctoppii 
cattle and the barking of ſheep; under which. 
umſtanges no trees would thrive in any foil. He 
therefore concludes from this, and other experiments 
"of the like kind, near houſes and villages; that raif- 
ing timber in a bleak and expoſed country,” is hot 
impraCticable ; but if diſcretely managed might be at- 


tended with fach additicnzl advantages, as that all 
the adjacent country might reap the benefit of it. 


Te the third objection, want of ſhelter, by which 
he ſeems to mean Want of incloſures, be recominends 
it to thoſe adventurers, who can afford to lay Gt a 
"little money on an excellent fence, to have recohrſe to 
the natural produce of the country, and make ue of 

dry Bone walls, which he looks upon as a new dif 
very, and rhat if it ſhould be objected to, on. account 


ol its not being in general uſe, which it certainly 3 


have been long ago, had it been proper, the anf 
is ready, that it has been, and is, in general uſe 
many parts of this Kingdem, ard that miles of that 
Kind of fencing are now to be ſeen in Derby ſhire, and 
in the weſtern. counties, the chief objection to which, 
as L have elſew here obſerved, is its inſufficieney torefiſt 
the attacks of horſemen. A double fence of this Kind 
at thirty or forty feet diſtance, with the intermediate 
E ones planted thick with trees and underwood, Sir 
igby thinks would. form the moſt ſightly, the tnoft 
convenient, and the moſt profitable Kird of telter | 


that could be deviſed. ; 


All theſe difficultics being Grnchaea, he next 
poſes - to build houſes . form Village i" and ro to 


; Annex land after the tate of ten acres to eck i 


tant; by which. a new colony 1:4, e pe . 
; might be imtnediately eſiabliſked, a new 1 jor 8 | 


of the "Improvenient , Welt. WW 3 


22558 3 


2d year. roduced ; and an "increale. of " provi- 


ons in favgur. of the community, , is 1 a Proporion to 


the improyement made by ſuch an jinduftrious ſet of 5 | 


uſeful cultivators, that would in time add imrtient 

to the ſtrength and riches of this kingd gdom. 15 
Ihis experienced cultivator does not recc nd 
to others what he has not practiſed bunte de . 
incloſed 300 acres on the top of the wolds,. 4014 has 
kid the greateſt part down with various forts of graf- 
es; ſaint-foin, he ſays, makes the moſt general un- 

'provement, and ſuceeds beſt in the ſhalloweſt foil ; 
White clover, 1 -graſs, rib- 45 aſs, and burnet ſucceed 
pretty wall. ime he exp odes, and think myſelf 
ppy in having the concurrence of ſo excellent a 
Judg e; the ſheep-fold is the only manure he can de- 
Sf upon. His incloſures are forty acres each to fave 
{er ven but are double walled at 6s. a rod. of 21 
et, which. reduces it to 55. the common rod near- 
y. He ploughs three or four times, and fows with 

grass eck in n April and May. He keeps about ; 

theep „ and double folds from May-day to Mich MY 
mas, about 38 acres. His profit he concludes from 
this management, to be 8 per cent. upon the money 
aid out, and ſuppoſes that an improvement equi- 
valent to this, might be made generally throughout 

dhe wolds, though not 7 — upon his model. 
I. is aware that fo large a fupply. of graſs and 
bay, could only be applied > Ps, + Ok but that 
A country. were to be peopled, corn muſt be raifed 


25 Het as hay. For this purpoſe farm-houſes © muſt 


uilr, and a proper quantity of rande, caow 
and paſhure allotted to each. > meaglonw, 


„In this view be parcels out his mae in lots of. 0 
8 each, and ſuppoſes a lot ſufficient for 2,man,. 155 
Wife, a plough-boy, and four children, (ten. Acres. to 

1 (gh 5 FEY been obſerved) the rent *3 gl, 2 Jr. 

K as follows: 
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T Acres. * 1. 25 $#-, In: 1 2 5 
9 33 f N 2 oy a 
| nd 325 7 


G8Þ. 
ji tillage e 


The . of buſbandry. he preſcribes, . is, 1. kür- 1 


neps, 2: barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat: He then pro 
ceeds to calculate the ſuppoſed produce, ee . 
four fields, ot 1 nine acres D 5 
Acres it ia de ib 
9. 1 — — 
9 Barley, 3 qrs. per acre, at 
16. per qr. 
9 Clover 
9 Wheat, 2 9rs. per a acre, at | 
21. per qr. * 
Profit on 3 cows 
Ten lambs, and the wool of 40 


ſheep 


” Ae; 


- 


21-2 73 p 


A, 
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O 
8 8 8 
0 


"Hire of — „ 
12 | 


mer can {pare it - 


9 0 
24.85 
: 9 0 

0 


90 


5 1 14 

557 this aden „Sir Digby makes che pro- 
duce amount to more than three rents; but at the 
ſame time, he takes the whole 70 acres into the ac 


count, allowing no part for a homeſtead, neither 
does he allow. for caſualties, nor for fallows ; ; and 1 


am afraid, from what I have lately ſeen in wolds of 


the like kind, that his crops are generally over- rated; 
in other calculations too, he allows an acre to every 
ſheep 3 but in this, he allots only 12 acres to 40 
ſheep: His other calculations are liable to Ober: 
tions: I doubt much, if eight acres of chis w 

r will produce food enough for two horſes. 
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teduire s to be kept in 5 
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Working horſes are ſuppoſed to eat four "0A each bs” 
hay, within the year z it will not be ſaid that Sight * 
acres of this land, Will produce eight loads of ha 
withqut cultivation, „ and no allowance is made f 
cultivating them. My defign, however, is not wo | 
cavil, but to caution my readers” againſt errors in 
calculations of this kind; I will allow, that an in- 
duſtribus man with 70 acres of land, well fenced and 
1 aivided, may afford to pay 35 a year rent: 
but I muſt take the liberty to doubt if the und 
owner, who ſhall undertake to incloſe, plant, double 
fence, build a farm-houſe, barn, and all other ne- 
oeſſary buildings for ſuch a farm, will make 8 per 
cent of his money; and I found my ſuſpicions upon 
what Sir Digby himſelf has told us, and that is, that 
without the charge of buildings, and with his own ſu- 
77 RR advantage of ocupying the incloſed 300 acres 
8 and cultivating them to the higheſt perfecti- 
on poſüible, he only made 8 per cent of the money 
laid out. This ſurely makes a very material difference. | 
That I may not be accuſed of miſre 1 | 
a matter of fo much conſequence, take his oum words: 
J ſeldem, ſays he, in a letter to the author of the 
North Tour, lay down more 3 acres in a 
year with 1 rally give the land three or 
e four; ale, — it — April or May with 
4239 th or without corn; the latter wax 
** ufually: ed. I make my inoloſures large, 
=. . containing 40 acres at leaſt, by which means the 


„ feneing 18 leſs expenſwe. To i + "7 
« with à double fence at 68. per rod; will coſt Hh 
„ol The preparation of the /gromdwill-coft- | 


. gal - The pl an acre four mes and the 
Ken . a guinea: The intereſt of 
2 1921. at 4 per cent, is about 71. 148. but the 
e anmual- advance 11 a 1 have found to 
WE * fob Wa abut erte! HR1 be 
Aal bo 10 b | | | 
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and think a better cannot be adviſed, except it. ms 

be thought that ſaint- foin may be fubſlitate i 

mY as Sir Ls has acknowledg Ah 
eſt. ban 


146 . Sheep. W alte belonging, to a new thaw, Tok 
C be at leaſt 88. pet acre; conſequently, the OM 


son 40 actes, is 161. or about eight per, FE 


<<" reſt on the money laid out,” PRA 
Jo the method, however, which Sir Dig fo 12 
"pit out of cropping his wolds, I have no 9128 5 
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cf. the Sheep Walks belonging to a nee flee" 


1 


| r IHE practiſers of the old huſbandry are una- 
nimous in their commendations of folding, as 


c an n admirable dreſſing for land. In the remote parts 


of many farms, folding of ſheep is the: only manurerhe 
occupier has to beſtow upon his lands; and in pro- 
portion. to the number folded, he eſtimates the bene 


fit he 1 is to expect. it ite 


As in many parts of England aha are immenſe 
heaths, in other parts, there are equally extenfive. 
downs; both theſe waſtes are favourable to our breed 
of ſheep ; and the lands that he contiguous owe in 
a great meaſure their fertility to the enrichment they 
receive from the manure of thoſe uſeful animals. 

It is a queſtion yet undecided whether the many 
r e that have lately taken place by authority of 
Parliament, are, or not, a benefit to the community. 

Certain it is, that they are not all equally: ſoito the 

proprietors(z and, were it not that the eee, ee 


their dependence upon their reſpective: 


their Inheritance, the injury and tien Be guad 

fatter by theſe uſurpations, would cry forivengeance 
on their oppreſſors; but the poor; haue lenrit from 
oy e of their ſuperiors my pon turn, 
ii 31d ; and 


gona, v_uwy ET 


"ce 


„aß Wu 6 ag hs 0 Firm, off 


' Ther 125 deed. 129 n ban ut 


4 #5 


us, and” for thoſe 1 0. ople the 
wü flow when they are, To 8 
ir b 


ON 


SE 


ich cb l ente are et,” 2 8 hep portion that 
was their right, in common with their fellow ſtibjects, 
enabled them to maintain a cow and a few ſheep, and 
with the aſſiſtance of theſe, added to their own in- 


duſtry, „they fed and clothed their infant famil ol | 
PE s vp „they could provide for chene 
ut be 


prived of that ſupport, what can they 
now 00 Ut, air. takes place of induſtry, and they 


3 abandoned, becauſe they” look upon! then 


ſelves. as. deſtitute: 
The wiſdom” of our anceſtors, 18 eoiſpttuchy th 


thing ſo much as in the diſtribution” of property: 


In the rude ftate of Britain, all men were upon an 


_ rquality, except thoſe who by their valour, their wil- 


dom; or their ſanctity; diſtinguiſhed themſelves fromm 

the common rank; but in the eſtabliſhment of r 

eure ene e that equality was reſigned. Some * 
untartly undertook the cultivation of the earth, white 


others applied thetnſelves to the uſeful arts; thoſe 6f 


a bolder and more warlike diſpoſition who deff piſed 


thoſe ſervile employments, very naturally became the 


guardians and protectors of thoſe who performed 
tbem, and che talk of the holy men was the fefortna - 
tion of manhers. As arts prevailed and men began to 
ulxiply, tommerce ſucceeded, cities and towns were 


built, caſtles erected, and villages and hatnlets' diſtti- 


buredl throughout che whole land. Then it was that 
thai great ouriines of our happy conſtitution were plate 


hed but it was not till many ages after that it was 
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48 | Sheep Walks belonging 4 to an new Form. 
completed: It ws da to a foreign cenquergt, to 
give. cyery. man. who was. born, in, this country, a e 


tion of in heritapce of which. h ie C uld not Nel 
, 15 force or f ud. JON 


"William the, Cogr erer cor ere the, by | | 4 J 


ons, warriors, handicraftſinen, and huſpandmen. 
| the Warriors 5 he. gave the chief of the lands, INC Sy he 
| "expreſs « condition of being ready at W times. to defend 
them ; to the handicraftſmen, 35, lving. e be 
cities and towns, and Whally i ignorant of- til 
annexed. certain lands to their reſpective FO Ng 
to be . 1 iran more for recreation than 
to the huſbandmen, whom. he conf 
ae as the cultivatgrs of the, lands, he Allotted yaſt 
tracts to be enjoyed in common under. certain Teftric - 
tions . that no man might Have a righ a right to . . 
ate any. part to himſelf of what chat viſe. Pri 
=igned, for the common benefit of the — 175 bas 
every man who. was. born in the . kingdom, and, v who 
was not a menial ſeryant, became of. Tight an © inheri 
tor of land; and of this inheritance the cottager c: 
Bot legally be deprived, any more than tl the peer 8 
N by his on conſent. 
By this wiſe diſpoſition, every man Who was | 
in, England had a fold and ſubſtantial intereſt it in hi 


nr 


. country, to which his claim was as juſt and Indif It= 


able as that of the e king {at uf ON the.th N, : 

and there was bre om, fo Phiel 

Ache portion of f land 125 not 1 8 1 5 120 Jart of 
Whig 


- mount, (who. was only a guardian to 
his gyn uſe, no not by. the conſent of all 1 55 i ere 
intereſted therein, betaule 05 of the prelent gene- 


ration. 5 0 85 2 * | to alie ie the rights of 


; _— "; het nn . 3189 30 DI! 16 HO 
aa ' ; 
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f could 4 - appropriated « 707 by f Pata- 
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Sha Walks belon boning! 10 4 new v Farm, 149 


How | it has happened that pariſhes” have been in- 
ET ced to Þ rt witt FM Br ITY and that the la- 
Þorious poor have Beet!” forcibly" diveſted' of their un- 
alienable birth-right, it beboves not me to enquite; 
but in a book, Profeſſedly Written for the inſtrüctſon 
0 4 Fudandmen, a matter of this vaſt” ünportance to 
; gy ry, could, nbt be omitted,” That the ſub- 

no means treated with that precif On, which 
1s A to eftabliſh the poor man's claim, Tam. 


aware ; it 275 no Part of my deſign, to enter into'fo.. 
intereſting. an enquiry, which would require a larger 
volume than the Rag to diſcuſs, All that I interided | | 


Vas, to affign the reafonsfor my opinion, that the pre- 
Ent! mode of” compoun nding with Pariſhes for the rights. 
of the poor cott aper, is arbitrary and uncouſtitutiohal. 
But to return; orb | poſſibly may ſo happen, that my 
young” farmer may no be in poſſeſſion of one öf 
thoſe farms that have Fa appropriated from” the. 
_ waſte, and is now the p roperty of ſome gear may,” 
'Th that caſe, he has no 15 chance for any other ſibep⸗ oo 
walk, f than "that Kerbe wichen bis own 1 . OE 
In a Fw of 500 acres of land, leſs than an bun 
dred and fifty ſhould” ed be reſerved for gra 5 
ſome 25 which, ,it may be preſumed, will be low 
meadow, ſome up-land” paſture, and ſome brake, 
_ heath,” or furze. Of 16w meadow, no part is fit for 
A Fog of e ; but of the reſt, every part is 


„It has been el maten by - ing, tat” an acte of 
0 Downs 18 but barely fafficient for the mainteriance of 
10 meep; and that this allowance, large as it may 
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8 4 916 at + | 
190 N be deficient, without ſome ad ditional | for 3 | 

Vifien in 1th the winter ; others again allot” two, and ſome - | 
12 ef dec I ?: | 


© to, an acre.” Indeed where a quantity of» 
be preſtimed d"to cone: in aid of the pal- 
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| 5 Ann 15 Kren and ſome part of the Winter, | 
” AY gere of upland” paſture may ſummer- feed ſeep [| 
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arm. 
. 72 but W e o' it may help the land, 
will impoveriſh the farmer. Two ſheep therefore to 
an acre, may form the medium by which the young 
farmer may ſafely proceed in buying in his flock." 
In the incloſures allotted for ſheep, it webe ha be 


if an eaſy communication could be formed, chat th £1 


might be often changed; for no creature Slight 
more in change, than theep; nor is more impatient 
of confinement.” They love to range leiſprely, but if 


they are hurried, it is twenty to one but it breeds 


ſom= diſeaſe there wool naturally keeps them warm; 
and if they are heated, it inflaines their blood, and 


thro ws.the whole . into diſorder. din 


In Spain, where the property of ſheep was ferner 
an appendage to the crown, and where they ſtill ha 
ſhepherds N by the King, their ſheep" walk: 
are 'iminenle ; from the plains of Andaluſia, to the 


mountains of Reynoſa, the diſtance is not bels ban 
300 miles, which they traverſe twice in the year; by] 


_ eaſy journeys, feeding all the way they Pals. "Phi 


continual caly exerciſe not only keeps them in health; 
but encreaſes their flavour, ſo that their fleſh is ac. 
counted the moſt delicious, and their wool the fineſt 


in the world. | melo br 


It is worth "remarking, that in che Peg ian of 
ſummer they begin their | Par from the Cone of 
travel to the north; and when winter approaches, ! 
they begin from the north, and travel ſouthwards: 
and thus they are almoſt continually prifervets ina 

temperature. 1 uur Mt Ban 


n their northern paſtures, they are allowed a large 


proportion of ſalt in the ſummer, which'the ſhepherd! | 


ſtrews occafionally” on forty or fifty flat ſtones," about 


_ fivepaces diſtant from each other, and leads the flocks 
flotely through them, ſuffering” every one to eat to 


bis = Blown This they are ſuffered to do only whed! 


they feed on clayey ſoils; 4 when they leed upon lime: 


* 5 . 


Kone, 5 


3 


3 
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ftone, or other calcarious ſoils, they never cat; falt: 


In the ſou thern paſtures, - where they feed in th 
wanker, no ſalt is allowed them. 


_ Theſe ſheep, of which it is cad: als ar 


fice amilions in Spain, travel in flocks of 10,000 
; they are ſhorn in the beginning of May, and 
about the latter end of July the rams are turned into 
= tribes of ewes, regulated at fix or ſeven rams for 
ery hundred ewes. When the ſhepherd Judges 


1 are ſerved, he collects the rams into à ſeparate” 


tribe, to feed apart. There is alſo another tribe of 
rams that never ſerve the ewes, but feed apart alſo: 
and are kept for their wool, and for the butchery; 

for though the wool and fleſh of the weathers are 
finer, and more delicious than thoſe of rams, yet the 
fleves: of the ram weighs more than the fleece of the 


Weather, and the ram lives to a greater age. The 


fleeces of three rams, generally weigh five and twenty 
pounds; the wool of four weathers, and that of five 


ewes, will barely weigh as much. Though the fleſh- 


of rams is forbidden to be ſold, the law is eluded. 


When the rams loſe their teeth they cut them, and 


when their wounds are healed, ſell them nd Tk: 
wooled weathers, 

This account of the management of mee in Spain ; 
18 purpoſely introduced here, to teach the ybung 
farmer the benefit of ſalt, which preſerves the ſheep 
from the rot in rank clayey paſtures ; and likewiſe to 
ſhew:the ſalutary effects of keeping ſheep/in exerciſe, 
and in an exact temperature; tor my author ob 
ſerves, that there is another kind of ſheep in Spain, 
that never travel; thele, he ſays, have coarſe,” long, 
hairy Wool: the itinerant ſhecp, ſhort,” filky, white 
wool; and he verily believes, from a few experi- 
ments and long obſeryation, that if the ſine wooted 
ſheep ſtayed at home in the winter; their woot would 
become epatſes in at Haw generations,” If che coarſe 
oma” „ole 
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cooled ſheep travelled from climałe to climate, and 
breathed the free air, their 1y00l Would become fine, 


hort, and filky, in the ſame period of time. oh, 


01 One obſervation more may be neceffary, and chat 


is, that before ſhearing they. ſweat them plemitally, 


by crowding them into 4 cloſe narrow place, where | 
they remain one whole night, and N 


1 are brought forth, reeking hot, as 


watited; which; as the fhearers ſay, biens the wool, 


ad Oils the edges of the ſhears. 12h T3625 06 Of” 


Though incredible ſums are gained by ſheep in 


Spam, yet the Spaniards ſeem totally. ignorant of one 
great advantage, which the Engliſh. farmer reaps:by 
his ſneep; and that is, by folding. Of ſo great 


conſequence is this practice to many farmers rat a 


diſtance from other manure, that were it not for the 
enrichment of the fold, the lands they occupy: would 
not be worth the trouble of Sa en For this 


reaſon, thoſe ho live remote from great towns, and 


have no large waſtes or commons in their neighbour- 


hood to aſſiſt in ſummer feeding their flocks, ate | 
obliged to make proviſion for them by laying:down 


ſome convenient incloſures with white clover, trefoll, 


and other perennial graſſes, in which after brouſing 
on the leys and fallows the. greateſt, part of the day, 


they bait them before folding time, and by that 
prudent forecaſt, are enabled to enlarge their Kocks, 
and by enlarging thoſe; to increaſe their dreflings-- 


It is not, however, all farmers that are maſters of | 


the art of: folding ſheep, which requires much ſkill 


and more attention. Some Who have large flocks Of 


breeding ewes, find their advantage in folding all the 
year ; but; their profits depend, in a great imenſure, 
on the cate and vigilance of their ihepherds. If 


ſheep are folded in a wet ſoil, or in wet Tram wea- 
ther, it is odds but the land and: the: flock ſuffer in 


a Feen it * are : folded: too-cloſe'w we 
| N 
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on rich moiſt ground, the danger is greatly to be 
E. e to ck though t elbe 2 , 
no injury and if they are folded. too loofely, that is, 
00 much 100m allotted them, ver) little good is to. 
be expeGed to the land from their enrichment; for ĩt 
is much to the kindhy heat of their warm gover- 
- ings;-that the carth, owes its fcc, fertility, 2 5 
to their manure. Thie chief art of folding conſſiſts in | 
this; to obſerve as near as may be, to keep the ſheep” 
= in an exact degree of temperarure; 1 Jo do this, a 
1 flock that may require twelve hurdles on a ſide in the 
. ſummer, ſhould only have ten in the winter; and it 
| ſhould: be an invariable rule with the ſhepherd, to 
open his fold, if heavy rains fal-in' the night} whe-" 
ther it be hot or cold: If hot, the ſheep will dif 
perſe and ſhift for thieriſelves; but if cold; the ſhep- 
_ pars nent ert to ſhelter. | _ cribs which 
I have dir m the preceedi Part o treatiſe, 
are admirabiy Safe Rr cf purpoſe; but if no 
ſuch covering is to be had, — — 
hedge, bank, or wall, is the moſt᷑ natutal ſhelter, 
except in driving ſnows, and Tha" eee _ 
houſed if poffible. 
Some provident farmers; we Weiter- l wanting 
upon their farms, ſow broom on bankfides, or furze 
in dry corners: For ſheep: are tender animals, and 
ate neither formed to bear the extremes of heat or 
| 3 and theſe defences are or gens: E e 
Ir s a wülgur error * generally provi}: that tlie 
:fleſrof ſheep ha ern vas delicate by their feeding 
on WI ae and other arommatics. Sheep will 
8 wild-thymeè, or any other aromatic; while a 
\bladebof! wird tt grals is to eels; _ they will 
_cat/almoſt-any tung when driven to-it- by hungert 
i Ifmy young farmer intends to ret a flock, and 
boy that rene ee 8 bis 
lr | dryeſt 
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$54 Of the Improvement of Coppice Ground, : 


 Uryeſt and leaſt, improveable lands for their ſummer, 
feeding, let him purchaſe ewes that lamb ly inthe: 


(PINS, not thoſe that lamb in the winter; becauſe 
the hazard of, a miſcarriage is greater in rearing wins, 


% 


ter lambs at firſt ſetting out, than in rearing thoſe. 
that drop in the ſpring; and till ſome experience is, 
obtained in the managment” of thoſe tender animals, 
inſtructions that are given on paper are but unperfect 

| r 


güdes, 
pt out e += > os IS. © © - | EPR 
O the Improvement of Coppice Ground. 
G ͤ Nee | f IF iel 


IT H regard to the planting of coppice. 
Vvood, I cannot help remarking one genet 
etror that runs through almoſt all the old planta- 
tions; not ſo much owing, perhaps, to the original 
planters; as to the careleſſneſs of ſome or of all the. 
occupiers; and that is, the inequality and promiſ- 
cuous mixture of various kinds of underwood in the 
ſame coppice. In planting a coppice- wood, I would 
obſerve as much regularity as in planting an orchard, 
and with reſpect to the ſpecies more; for in the lat- 
ter ait may be very good huſbandry, here and there, 
to intermix among apple · trees a choice pear-· tree, but 
in planting a coppice, I would avoid intermixing hazle 
among caks, or willows among aſh : not that would: 
exclude from my coppice, any of the quick Spring 
trees or ſhrubs; but I would aſſign to ah Ao 
a diſtinct ſpot. In planting a coppice, contrary to 
every — ay . for continuance; / 
you cannot ſo your ſeeds too thick, nor plant your 
ſets too cloſe together; but the firſt I would ſow in 
drills; and the latter I would plant in lines. And 
before either one or the other was attempted, the land 
ſhould be well prepared. Wherever it is intended 


* 
* _— 
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) to crop any piece of land, and to employ it ta: 
its greateſt extent; it is neceſſary to give it all the 
advantages of the moſt perfect cultivation ; but 
e e e to wrap ee 
ane | | 145 14 27 + q4<-?} 
equally good huſbandry to lock up the ſtores of the 
natural foil till the ſeaſon when the demand for them 
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N ere 4 'ft 4 N 4; eh , W 01) on 
becomes more urgent. From this conſideration, 1 


Know it is the opinion of many, that ſets of various 
kinds, and even the ſeeds of plants will thrive beſt 
in unhroken up ground, probably led thereto, by 
obſerving that acorns, aſhen-twigs, hazle- nuts, &c. 
are moſt apt to take root, when dropt by birds in 
paſtures, and in hedges, where neither plough nor 
| ſpade 6 


— nn 
— 4 
IS: 
£ * 


has for a long term of years been employed 

But this proves only the power that is exerted bỹ 
every ſpecies of vegetable to produce its like, ati 
that this propenſity in nature will ſometimes prevail 
over all impediments. It may, I believe, be fairly 
preſumed, that not one ſeed in a thouſand, thus 
dropt, arrives at maturity, not even in places the 
maſt remote from being diſturbed; and, therefore, 
I think it more reaſonable to conclude, that as the 
plough or the ſpade is neceſſary to accelerate and im- 
prove the growth of thoſe tender plants that are annu- 
ally raiſed for our uſe, cultivation is: likewiſe helpful 
in the infant tate of the more robuſt ſpecies; to whoſe 
ſupport, when arrived at a proper age, theſe helps 
are no longer needful. This method of reaſoning 
does not, however, militate what I have ſaid con- 
cerning the planting: of acrons. The quantity of ſoil - 
that L haye directed to be broken up and prepared 
for the reception of the ſced, is ſuſicient for the im- 
mediate occaſion of the young ſeedlings, and it is to 
ingreaſe their vigour that more is directed, when 


more is wanted; a ſmall check to a vegetable, like 


alriſing hill to a moving machine, cauſes an additional 
Ie eh Frotgdt exertion 
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136 Of the Improvement of Coj drr G 
exertion of ſtrength; but when the reſiſtance is ver- 
come, the progreſſion becomes more eaſy. Were 
all the ground to be broken up on the firſt Planting, 
the rich moiſture in new broken up ground would, 
before it could Be of any uſe to the ſeedlings; be ex. 
hauſted, the ground again conſolidated, and the 
fermentation occafioned by the rotting of the green 
ſwart ſubfided; whereas reſerving theſe — = 
40 the third or fourth N you highly invig 
Wur plantz. The reaſon is otherwiſe in plantibg 
ooppices; there all the noriſhment that can be given 
is wanted at once; for which reaſon, whoever in- 
tends to plant a coppice, would do well, during the 
ceceding ſummer, to ſtirr his ground frequently, and 
as deep as his whole ſtrength will admit ;/ and at the 
Tons time; that he ſtirs it, he ſhould fence it, if it 
Is not already incloſed, and that too impregnably. 
Even hares and rabbits ſhould be excluded from mnew- 
Plantations of this kind; for, till the plants and ſets 
arrive at a certain ſize, theſe animals are very per- 
nicious by nibbling off the tender tops, or the green 
bark — the gi; where they cannot reach the 
tops. The ſeeds and ſets proper for a coppice- wood 
ſhould, as much as poſſible, be ſuited to the foil. In 
rank Riff clay, inclined to moiſture, ſet elm or ſow 
acrons; in earthy loams full of moiſture, beech-maſt 
and aſhen- keys; in ſandy loams, nuts, haws, , and hips; - 
in black bags, ſet alder, poplar, or the mountain 
aſh; in ſpringy rich earth, and on the ſides of hills / 
"the white , or Dutch willow; in gravelly ſoils horn- 
beam; in ordinary land, the birch” and elder; =— 
ſtoney and rocky gr ound, the cork- tree; in nich 5 
85 he holly-ee; and in "BG: e ground, 
dus 
have been. the more. copious'; in . this Sata 
chat the farmer may have variety, out of Which 
his choice; and that the land owner may, 
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a ts aufe 10 be performed on a ne Form ak 
| rween Seed-time and Harveſt. 


XX: THEN. all. the different -ſeeds are 30 24 
SY. ground, and the crops axe by ſlo degrees 
advancing to maturity; farmers teams in general 
ate employ'd in a variety of neceſſary articles, ſuch 
| 115 | 71 5 roads, in 0 an ar ne =_ 4 
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| Our new Hoke, 3 W ne thet ly 
il corn. to carry, nor fallows to prepare, nor per- 
haps ſtack- wood to diſpoſe of, ſhould now make the 
lt uſe of his leiſure in accumulati materials of e- 
Very! kind for enriching his compoſt Teas, It is bad 
economy. to carry for hire, except ſometimes in 
back carriage: and a farmer muſt he a novice, in- 
I SUP wah his ke * better advan- 
either wor upon ways, cart- 

- 17 cor, "bricks, timber, or any 4 of buildin 

materials, Fxcept ſuch as may he e ak che ü 

eh 2 farm. 

: es providing manure, a new prepiration” for 
kurneps muſt not % neglected. - If his winter vetches 
are eaten off, e plow inn the dreffing, and lay 
on à half dreſſing beſides; and, if any inclofures 
AM remain unplowed, which are intended for arable, 
"If they are proper for 215 they Hou now be 
net Bet rope CY I 1 
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I 38 Buſt neſs to be done after gad M. 


If chalk is to be fetched from any diſtance, abs * 

| the 3 is not the ſeaſon to lay it on; it is yet the ſeaſon 
to bring it home, and to cover it with earth to _ 
ſerve its moiſture. 

Now is the buſy time to 5 weeds ; but as 
the. plowmens time muſt not be ſpent ih labouts 
delle from their horſes; if any roads of commu- 
5 nication are wanted within their own farm, now is the 
time to make or repair them. Time cannot be 
better employ d than in this ſervice; for no flavery 
is ſo great as that of eee, dragging in vat amd 
mire. 

If land-ditching ſhould be found edel * 
too is the proper time to provide a ftock 85 ſtones 
or pebles to fill up the drains; and, if open trenches 
are wanting to drain any bog or ſwamp ; this is, 
likewiſe, the time when all the horſes can beſt. be | 
ſpared to give the trenching plough its full effect: 

While the plowmen are thus employ'd, all the 
other ſervants are likewiſe to be kept at work. The 
new fences now require to be carefully cleanſed and 
weeded, and the earth thrown up to the roots of the 
thriving quick; beans arid peas are now to be hoed'; 
wheat and other corn to be weeded ; and: wherey 
weeds grow, they ſhould now be cut down to my 
vent their ſeeding. The occu Pier of a new farm 
ſhould be particularly careful to prevent the incroach⸗ 
ments of weeds; for if once they are ſuffered to pre- 
dominate, it will not be eaſy to root them out. 

If ponds are to be made in the corners of fields, 
for the convenience of water for the cattle, POW * 
the ſeaſon for that ſervicee. 

It were endleſs to recount the dead of AY 
that continually require the vigilant eye of the in- 
duſtrious farmer, to watch that none of thern,, are 
neglected: 8 11401 
is the time to provide ſtaddles and beams, 
of ricks in the harveſt; and now is the 

time 


8 


| 0% r aa in Havel. 9 55 
time to la) in firaw for thatebing thoſe ricks: All 
corn ſhould be thatched as ſoon as ricked, or the 
former labour of the huſpandman will awail but: Intle 
if heavy rains fall to ſoak through the ſheaves. | w_ 
When July arrives, the utmoſt attention ſhould 
be paid to prepare early for turneps; the freſh broken | 
u und ſhould be ſown firſt, and then that on 

which the vetches grew. My reaſon i is, that, if the 
firſt) ſowing ſhould fail, there may be time ſufficient 
for a ſecond trial; and „ If that too ſhould fail, ere 
wil fill be a good tilth for wheat. 
When harveſt approaches, then is the time, if it 
has not already been thought of, to provide a num- 
ber of hands in proportion to the quantity of corn 
to be cut down and carried. And it will be e > 
buſbandry, if the weather be fine at firſt, to TE 
your Wheat as it becomes ready, and reſerve your 
barn-room for oats 5 apa lt a more. W time. 
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C H A P. XXIX. 
of the Bufi WY to be done on @ new Farm: in Harveſt. 


_ providing hands for harveſting, you ſhould cal- 
culate to have all your corn cut in five weeks, 
and carried in fix, if the weather permits. If you have 
ſixty acres of wheat, ten good. hands will be twelve 
days in reaping, binding, and ſhocking them, and 
longer than'twelve days your wheat mould not be in 
reaping: if you have ſeventy acres of oats, and 
eiglity acres of barley, four men will be four and 
twenty days in mowing them; and, if you have forty 
acres of peaſe, and forty of beans, your ten reapers 
wil be fourteen days in hacking them. Thus, al- 
lowing ſome days of intermiſſion on account of rain, 
fourteen men will cut down 290 acres of corn in ye” 
weeks;' or r thirty Working days. | AY : 
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2 175 loads, that; is, two loads and half pn upon acre; 


(3 35 108ds ; 5 and as there are M bays, 
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The vats and peaſe ſhauld be houſed 25 the bart 5 
mot Table ro thed; the beans and barfey will bar = 
IS: Jongeſt in the field, and may be the! 2 7; 


_ Seventy. ACTES 6 of oats «ill produce upon: an FEY 
teams, Viz. two waggons ard two carts, Will be 
ſexen days in houfing theſe at the diſtance of ha 
mile: to theſe four teams, four good rakers will be 
wanted, four pitchers and four Joaders; and four | 
men at the mows, with two horſes to trea@the i MOWs, . 
and two boys to guide them. And white the oats are 
houfing, two thatchers with their helpers muſt be, in 
employed in thatehing the wheat, which at 23 103 F 
in a rick will make” ar handſome ricks. 4 
There is no aſcertaining the order in which! Corbis 
to be carried, becauſe that maſt j in à great meaſure 
depend upon "the erder in which it rißens; büt the 
firſt care of the farmer is, if he can, to ſecure his 
wheat, that being his moſt valuable crop; his next 
care is to houſe his oats, becauſe they axe N to 
med; his third object is his peaſe for the ſame re 
ſon; next to his peaſe his barley, Which if not 
down will take very little harm, let the weather — 
as it may; and his laſt care is his beans, as they 
cut, bound, and ſet up, are proof againſt all Weathers. 
Every bay of a barn of the dimenſiens Lhave — 
ted (p. 40, will, according to my calculation, contain 
ſuch a harn will 
- contain 2 50 loads, 175 of oats being alk oed, 
there A only. remain rom * 75 loads of 7257 


2 A 
„ 


3 


ſacked. 110 1 


Ree rh 70 be done in Harb. 


19 * will want very 


little raKing ; but 120 loads will take u five days to 


houſe and rick them; the ſpare hands 


t were. uſed - 


as rakers will fiow be uſctully employed i in turning 
roeing the barley, eighty. acres of which may 


and 
well 


be fu 


in carrying and ſetting up; 


It remains now only to bring home the 40 acres of 


ppoſed to produce at leaſt 200 loads which 
will employ the. farmer's full ſtrength for nine days 


beans: If they produce loi; they will be three 
days neatly in bringing home and ricking, in which 
time all the hands may be uſefully employed in help- 
ing the thatchers, clearing the barn-floors, and pull- 


| 92 trimming the ricks. 
o ſum up the whole, 


the hatveſting of 290 Acres. 


of corn will ſtand nearly thus: fourteen reapers and 
mowers 30 days: fixteen loaders, rakers, &c. two . 
thatchers and four helpers : two teams; eight horſes. 


"The whole expence of parſing may be eſtimat. 
ed as follows: 


Fourteen reapers and mowers, at} A ob; -; 


38. each, amoutit to two guincas 60 4 5 
Aa a-day, for 30 days, 

e pitchers, loaders, rakers, . 
c. at 28. 6d. each, 21. a- day 63: 00 
for ditto, . 6th 

Tag! thatchers, 5 38. Sd 6s. 2 * 9 0 a 

'S our helpers, at 18. 6d. eac 68. Wee 

a | 1 gr0:0 

Whole additional expence, C. 14x : 0: 0, 

1 We 1 this additional expence, beak 1 

would not have the pt for a \ fre crop re- 


0 4 for as only 1 
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es are All that are neceſ- 
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 fary for four carriages, one plough or two fhould i 


kept going as faſt, as the corn is carried off, particu- 


larly on the pea-aſn, which with a good 2 
may be prepared for wheat ; that uhich was 
may be prepared for rye, to be fed off early in the 

ipring, and prepared for turneps for another year; 


that Which was wheat may he for oats; that Which 
was beans may be prepared for barley and ſceds; and 


that which is now turneps may be fed off and lowed 
with peaſe or beans. Thus a future crop may be. pro- 
vided for; but neither the wheat will ſucceed with- 


out dreſing, nor the cats, nor the barley and feeds ; 


ſo that tho the firſt crops may be ſuppoſed to Head... 
derate crops without dreſſing, the young farmer will 
be — by bis future crops, how neceflary. it 
was for him to employ his teams in accumulating a 


large ſtock of good manure for the year to come; for 


let him be aſſured of this, that two ſueceffive crops. 
will. never be obtained at: firſt from the beſt land in 
the old huſbandry, . tho” 1. cannot oo fo poſkivcly- 


with reſpect to the new. 


J ſaid, that harveſting 290 acres 1 corn, W 
coſt 1415. additional expences, and Lam inclined to 
believe it will not amount to much leſs notwithſtand- 
ing that moſt of the houſe· ſervants, two plowmen, 
and two boys excepted, may aſſiſt on that ocaſion; 
for having charged vothing for beer and victuals in 
my eſtimate, thoſe two articles will fully balance the, 
labour of the houſe-ſervants.: 
The reader, however, has 1 been ed. 
that I do not aim at exactneſs, only te give a rh 


1 46 313071 . 


{ketch of the expences of farming, as wWell to give 
the young farmer a notion of the firſt charge that he 


may provide according}y;, as. to thew. gentlemen . 


alli not 1092. that i is ee by; farming lis bout 
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profitable ; ; yet if we may be allowed to judge from 


the general difregard paid to the new huſbandry by 


the practical farmers, who are as keen a ſet of men, 


pig confidered, and as ready to embrace eve- 


project where the proſpect of ſueceſs preſents itſelf,” 
x any other claſs of men in the kingdom; and if we 


confider' farther, the little fucceſs that has attended the 


practice of it, and the flow progreſs it has made both 


here and abroad, under the direction of gentlemen of 


the firſt eminence; we need not hefitate a moment 
in the preſent improved ſtate of agriculture in this 
kingdom, to pronounce in favour of the old. But at 
the fame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that tlie 


principles upon which the new 1s foun ed, are juſt 


in themſelves, and that the practice only, being leſs 
ſimple' and conſequently leſs accommodated to the 
genius of thoſe who are bred to common labour than 
the old hufbandry, is the great impediment to its ad- 
vancement, and were there no other, would long pre- 


vent it from becoming the common mee of Wan 


or any other country. 


But there are ſome other objections to che gen neral | 


Practice of the new huſbandry, which 1 ſhall here 
enumerate, and, 


Firſt, Mi. Tull the father of this bulbamdry : acknow- | 
ledges! that in making the inſtruments neceflary for ear- 
rying it on, no leſs than five diſtinct tradeſmen are re- 
quired, all of whom are to be taught by the undertak - 


ers; and how difficult and expenſive it is, firft, to 
teach, and then to ſatisfy all choſe different workmen 
N M 2 for 
2 | 


_ — n ld aud new eee > 


. {air of the old and new 22 ; 855 


N the cultwation of lands, it is yet undecided, | 
whether the old or the new huſbandry is the moſt” 


ol 
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town in England. The expence would not be 
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155 their, time, every one knows who has employed 
em. It is no wonder then that common farmers 
o not engage in this complicated buſineſs, and. x 
gentlemen,. who, do. e in it, are tired of; thè n- 
poſitions they: muſt daily ſubmit to in the 2 
Vin ma e in ruments, as from the ſer- 
uy, hey. TENG uſe them. This, objection 5 
Tull hünſelf has ſuggeſted, | and acknowledged. i in its 
full force. r hp 4 Je e3nslkq1 
Ns Lam aware, however, that to obviate the feſt, 
of the objection, the laudable ſociety, for promo 
uſeful arts, have. taken upon themſelves the firſt ge 
& making: any new inſtruments that may be — 
to facilitate the progreſs of the new huſbandry; Jet, 
L do not find that a complete ſet has ever been cont 
trived upon ſo plain and fimple a eee a — 
theſe of the old, and till that is accompliſhed, it 
eeaſonably be preſumed that the new 2 
never univerſally prevail. i bas goings 
Sir Digby Legard indeed has. commended 
Tull's . 4 and with it ſeems ——.— 
ed M. Du Hamel's hoe-plough.. The firſt, he. * © 
is made in his neighbourhood. for fifty ſhillings, and 
95 latter for thirty; both, he adds, work well. It 
would certainly be of conſiderable. advantage, fo, the 
new huſbandry, if the honourable ſociety of arts would; 
cauſe a number of theſe inſtruments to be made ; 


and; 
one of each ſent to the 'Town-hall in per tener 


In the ſecond. place, by the very nature 3 
huſbandry, weeds muſt increaſe in proportion; ag che 


Pace allotted for them is to the ſpace, allgtred for-the: 


grain, that is ſowed, which, is 28. 70 is to 4% IIaen 


therefore, ſome inſtruments are contrived mprgeffęctu 
nw, to deſtroy the weeds, and to prevent then iter 


n tho Je, 1 preſent uſe, ts FRG 9211 ene 
em 


14 


J PS Aa e ASCO 


— FOOT ee, 83. 


chern by che horſe hoe, and by the hand hoe, mag, 
Seren itte ordinary” ex pence in the old htiſband 


Ut ; ſowing, and harrowing the whole cro Gp 
That t * is no exaggerated account, let us admit; 3 


chat every acre of wheat "requires' but fix horte hoe. 
in gs; (Mr. Tull fays eight,) what with the care ne. 
celle in thoſe operations to prevent the rows from 
jury, either from trampling by the cattle, covering 
with" the earth of the furrow, or tearing up the, 
—— by the plough, (all which are irreparable in 4 
nech en 6p) theſe fix hoeings cannot be eſtimated at 
b les. expence than three plowings; and when! 
in are performed by men and cattle in the 
— it the partitions are neglected to be hoed 
by band; >the Whole labour, ſo far as it reſpects the 
deſtayRtion of weeds, will be to no purpoſe ; for the 
paftizotis' ole ſupply ſeed enough 13 double tlie 
qMuantiey of land, tho almoſt the whole of it, as has 
Ne Arad) ſhewn, is left in a proper ſtate for their 
wal ot and propagation. If the partitions are hand- 
often as the interyals are horſe-hoed, the” SY 
pencemitigh ſituations will be amazingly, enhanced ; 
a e ere to ſay, were the new hufbandry. 
in genetul Practice, could not be done in the preſent 
method f Hand. hoeing at any price for want In ands 
te perform ĩ it, and then, after all, ſuppoſing both the 
intervals and the partitions were to be Properl! W 


it the rows were permitted to remain unweeded, 


the Weeds in the rows, it muſt be noted, are all to 105 
pulled ear by band) they of themſelves would be 
ſatcient to flock the ik of the ground. 
BU itay be ſaid, that this 1 855 being once COS 
sehr performed, ſuch a. riddance will be. made 
avcwed enemies to corn, that very little trou⸗ 
he WII e ceſſary to rot ther out finally: by a Vi. 
pave peRrlon of the ne huſbandry.” Be it 03 
EIT Meth operations necellary to ſubdue tho : 
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166 Advantages of the old and new Huſbandry. 
weeds, muſt be repeated in order to pulverize the 
ground, or the ſucceeding crops will periſn for want 
of nouriſhment. - A taſk however, that few farmers. 
will care to undertake, and I believe no ſervant will be 


found to continue; for tho? Mr. Tull fays, that fix © 


acres of this work may be performed in a day by be- 


ginning at five in the morning, and working fix hours 


with one ſet of oxen, and then lying by an hour or 
two, and working fix hours more with another ſet of 
oxen, yet I believe ſuch a ſervant as will make this 
his daily practice will be very rare to be found; and, 
if the ſucceſs of the new huſbandry muſt depend up- 
on this kind of ſervice, it will not in the end enrich” 
the undertaker.  _ be 4 r 
Thirdly, but it is ſaid, that no man could be a 
better judge than Mr. Tull, who practiſed it chirteen 
years, of the expence of the new huſbandry; of the 
conveniencies and inconveniencies that attended it; 
and of the advantages that upon the whole accrued, 
or were likely to accrue from it ; and as no man has 
dared, not even the greateſt enemies to his huſbandry, 
to call the yeracity of the great father of it in queſti- 
on, his repreſentation of it ought to filence the voice 
of oppoſition, and that no man who cannot think 


ſo highly of it as to become a convert to it himſelf, 


ſhould preſume openly to avow his diflike, or endea- 
vour to diſſuade others who may be inclined fo to do 
from giving it a fair trial, r 
Far, very far, be it from me to inſinuate the leaſt 


— 


ſhadow of reproach * the character of a worthy 


man, who whether his 


- 


uſbandry is advantageous or 


diſadvantageous to the undertakers, deſerves highly 


of his country for endeavouring to eſtabliſh a more 
rational ſyſtem of agriculture, than had ever been 


P ract iſed before, upon principles the ä moſt q 10074 1 ; 


. 


and at the ſame time the moſt eligible, provided they 


| had bern foun d eaſily h praclic able. 1 ey 143 WOL 23 
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But as he has giyen us a comparative view of the 
ace f his þ iu huſbandry over that of the old. 
Virgilian huſbandry, as he calls it, let us gee 
the facts, and make a few: obſervations on his f man- 
ner of repreſenting them. 
1. “ The Virgilian, ſays be,! 18 commonly late in his 
* ſowing, becauſe he cannot fallow his ground early, 


<< for fear of killing the couch and other graſſes that... 


< maintain his folding ſheep, We are 10 . 
<< xy to his huſbandry.” 

OBSERVATION. Will any man 5 chat this 5 a 
candid repreſentation of the general practice of the 
beſt huſbandmen. If it is IMs to what purpole 3 is it 
introduced? 

2. When his en is / have: late, it muſt, nor. 


« be ſowwed dry, for then the winter might Kill the 


<< young; wheat; neither ean be at that time plow 
cc dry and ſoto wet, becauſe he commonly ſows un- 


be, der furrow, that is, ſows his ſeed firſt, and. plows. 


« it in as faſt as it is ſown. “ = 
OnszRvATION. To underſtand this obje&tion. to 
the old huſbandry, Mr. Full had before aſſerted, 


that tho land deſigned for wheat fhould be plowed. | 
dry, yet the ſecd ſhould not be ſown till after — fur- - 


face had been mellowed by rain, nay not if rain 


ſhould not fall in many days. Tho' this poſition will 
admit of debate, yet admitting it to be juſt, the in- 


ference he has drawn from it in oppoſition to late 
owing, can have no weight, namely, that the Vir-- 
gilian, if he ſows late, mw not ſow dry, leſt the win- 
ter ſhould. kill his young wheat; becauſe, the very 
reverſe is found by experience to be the fact. The. 
late ſower, if he can find a dry ſeaſon to put in. his. 


ſeed, need not fear its being killed! in the winter for 


e 


115616: he; ſows early i in light land, he muſt not. 
ow dry, „ for fear the poppies and other weeds 


f ſhould devour his crop... 2 


Onan. 
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12:O85E2v&710n. One world father think he unn 
2G fa, he raft — * . — od 
But poppies are only a 
betete ede to Lak Lehr forls,-/ Vat note to one 
dere in twenty the kingdom ehrt 
1614 er — — his 1 — be ſtrong, led ir he Jeon vary, 
aue or dry — 5 — to grow ſo ſtale and Rard by 
"48 the ſpring „ that s erop is in danger 1 of 7 6f fart 
er unleis i land be rich, hater == 
then the winter and 5 3h 2 Fu it 3 
540 not be in leſs dan en e IJ as 19 fall 
iD . down And be 1 * 13 TJ IIIb 
OBSERVATION. 1 allthis Kere wht the'old/Hiuſ- 


bandry farmer could have no chance for a crop; and 
Vet a thouſand years experience has proved! elle con- 


= — we = ALI UH 3: 444" 54 bes +. I 4 — | av * * Ft 7 > cf 


"Nt. 
inet Though ng other impediment prevented Ris 
ending deep and ſowing wet, it is ſeldom he has 
dime to do it in; for he muſt plow all his ground, 
and yet whilſt it is wet mut ye: dein wich his 
as t plough. #2 ' >: | .bywgits of 1010 
* „eren. Mr. Tull Sens to take it for 
\-gravted; that the Virgilian has only one ſort of land to 
Work upon; and upon” that Principle to —— 
eltegtial to'a good crop, namely, r gen 
* wet, Which all farmers diſre 1.111 t 
Ke When” he ſows under forrow;” 1 to 
Hog too deep; left he bury too much 'lefhhis 
BY - «ſhed? 3 and, it he plows ſhallow; kis*&t6p loſes the 
1 benetzt of deep 170 Which is very great“ 
 OpstrvariON. viate this obje&ti6n, * the 
- faxrhe 8 ir Oxfordſhire, where Mr. Tull är began 


IT 
1 


85 —— huſbandry, 7 plow one caſt ' unter furtaw, 
ot pr her upon Uſe tiltb. Whether ey affumed 
bthis 585 ice o the ſuggeſtions f Mr. Fullpm whe- 
þ ther the like practice i is the cuſtor'elfewheie, i Rave 
lot yet been able to determine. Be A lit may, 
2 Mr. Tull's objection can have f ho force; for the Vir- 
| gilian 


Advantages: of the old and nem. Huſtandry. r 
:Gjkan-plaws'his land deep when he fallows it Dand 
3 Mallow, when he ſaws: big ſeed. The 

lan chuſpandman, does the fame, Wheg. he plagts 
- withihis.,drill-plough-., 4011 Se nt „Rid Glad 

7. When he ſows ver furraw,, he mut: har- 
ee the ground level. to cover the. ſced; and that 
-* (expoſes: the Wheat the more to the. cald winds, 
anch ſaffers-the ſnow to be blown off it, and the | 
5505 water to lie longer on it, all which are great in- 
vr TIES to it. Ft it l . at 417 37 1 * nay 3 
iſst OVATION. That: land ling rough, mould 
diſcharge the water from it ſooner than land harrowed 
ſmocth, is a poſition not readily to be admitted g and, 
bindecd, all Mr. Tull's objections, ſeparately or col- 
lestiyely conſidered, amount to no more than this, 
that ſome incanyeniences are ſometimes ſeen to at- 
tend ſſovens in the old huſpandry; hut ſeldom; men 
. of induſtry; It is moreover highly probable, chat moſt, 
il ngt all, the — againſt the ald buſhondry 
abqave enumerated, were purpoſely introduced, in 
order to afford an opportynity of diſplaying the ad- 
vantages of: the new); it would, therefore, he very 
unfair, in our enquiries after truth, 40; conceal. any 


ching har tend to obſtruct the diſcoyery of it. 
bet us, t ji har all that he has fol tad 
of the new: huſbandry. 


0 "Opn boeing buſbandry, fa ys Mr. Tull, is s differen 
-\inzall che fore-mentioned particulars. , π 
och Hoff MWe can plow the, two furrows, oder che 
<© next: erop is to ſtand, immediately aſter rhe pre- 
aclf5 ſent; op is Off. 055 GA 5 80 
«1:23 ORSBRVATION: This is maſt undo dy a great 
. [advantages TRI: Off 0 Andie Ji fy 
cbs We have no aſs of the fold; . 
oy ground; has annually a crop growing upon it, and 
WW E wut d ill a year if we would, fold it, and 
1% all the: good; the _ "m_ DAR the, land, would 


aſk, arh Tot: * 910) on 2. 63 r01D9do {UDP N Abe 
111 1 | 
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ce be only to help to ꝓulverize it for one fingle crop, 
its benefit not laſting to the ſecond year. And ſo, 

amy — be certain of loſing one crop, for the 

every uncertain hopes of procuring one the en 

60 year by the fold; 'when it is manifeſt by the at 

0e Joining crops, that we can have a much better 


" £0! every year merepv 2 FR or any other ma- 


46 nure.” 5 $3 AIST ET ? 
Oz8tayarion.” Dos not Mr. Tull in one caſe 
manifeſtly diminiſh the advantages to the old huſ- 
bandry*from the told, by — "ae virtue of it 
to one year; and, in the other, does he not as evi- 
dentiy enhance the advantages of the new hufbandry, 
by faying, chat the practicers of it can have better 
crops every year without a fold or any other manure, 
than their neighbours can have with them The Vir 
pilian's land muſt be very poor indeed, if this fhouid 


generally be the eaſe. Sir Digby Legatd, who is a. 


great friend to the T ultian huſbandry, e e 
JO ſuch ſuperiority.” 7 28 * 40 


Me can plow dry, and drill wet. 0110 
OssERVAT TON. Farmers in general yay ny 

prove of this practice. And ] — land walt 

have been, as indeed it was, of a vety liar caſt, 


to be able to do this. If his land had book Ai clay, bid 


could this have beer done? thin or 


% Fe fears the weeds will grow to deſtroy is 

7 crop. We hope they: will ir the end we 
er af Geſtroy em? e OY 

W ore On But is not the deftroying them at- 


tended with much labour and expence, * * well in 


the new huſbandry as in the old. Fam very apt to 


ſuſpect, that this obſervation is introduced for! the 
fake of. the antitheſis. In the old huſbandry the 


crop itſelf will ſometimes deftroy the weeds; in the 


new hufband ry the weeds, , if not removed, Will de- 


ace a 16117 n , 120 
5: We 
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3. We do not fear to plant our wheat carly, 


7 10 that we plow dry, becauſe We, FAR. gp. the 


<<: hardneſs or ſtaleneſs of land by h 

+ QBSERVATION. Admitted. But does Dot the moiſ- 

ture proceeding from a rich full crop in the old huſ- 

„contribute in a great meaſure. to ſoften and, 

ar the land, and to render hoeing leſs neceſſary? 
Be that as it may, will the benefit from hoeing 05 

penſate for the waſte of ground ee 

much doubt it. 2 

6. We can plow: « our land wet. or "ary; becaul 

e two furrows only being neceſſary for drilling, the 

#* reſt of the land may be-plowed at any time.” f 


OnxsERVATION. This is a moſt manifeſt 8. 9 


ger and ſome ſuch advantages. muſt attend the 


new. huſbandry, or it En ſoon be wholly. EXy 
ploded. 


4 We never lawn our ſeed under furrow, but 


juſt at what depth we pleaſe, about two inches, 
: 40 — then there is no danger of burying it“ 
OBSERVATION. But is there no danger of berg 
it eaten up by rooks, and other devouring creatures, 
who when they have diſcovered a row will pick u up 
every ſeed, and leave none to grow? _ _ 
vi 8. e We not only plow a deep furrow, but alſo 
«6 trench-plow to the depth af two furrows where 
% the land will allow it, or where the ſtaple of the 
land is too thin or ſhallow, we. can raiſe it, by 
_ £6. plowing one furrow over another before we drill 


e quriced.. We can allo raiſe a high ridge in the 


middle of each interval above the wheat in the 
_ $6 winter, to protect it from the cold winds, and to 

ec prevent the ſnow from being driven away by them; 
, andthe furrows or trenches. from whence the carth 
, of theſe. ridges is taken, ſerves to drain off the Wa- 
ter from the wheat, fo. that 1 it being dryer, it muſt 
0 6 be warmer than the harrowed wheat. 
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- QpszzvatION, All theſe, advantages are ad- 
mitted; and theſe, are all little enough to preſerve it 
throngh a rainy winter; for if the rows happen to 
le under Water any time, and are chilled, there i is 
ſpare ſccd to ſupply the doſs. There is a gap in the: 
crop, and it is no unaſual ſight, to ſee man) ſueh in 
a.drilled field of corn, from this, as well as a variety: 
f other ches; as che careleflneſs of the driller in 
not ſupplying his hoppers, the defect of the dtill⸗ 
Plough in not diſcharging the ſeed properly and re-. 
Sure, 75 breaking in of cattle and theep, the: 
= of .towls, hares, and vermin, the rigours 
— 5 and the accidents from many — gry 
weeds burying, the grain in, the rows, or the» 
trampling of it under foot; againſt all which, the 
ſcantineſs of the ſeed ſown, and the ſpace on which: 


it is ſown, are very ill calculated to provide. 


Were it not for theſe, or incidents like theſe, ban 
it be ſuppoſed, chat a gentleman of Mr,i/Tull'spn-! 
wearied application and acknowledged abilities, could 
cceupy..a farm of 200l. a year, of his qum eſtate, 
with all the ſuperior advantages above enumerated, 
without ęnriching himſelf by the profits of his labair > 
Whoever was acquainted. with. Mr. Tull, muſt know 
that during the latter part of his life, his manner of 
living was quite in the farming way. He eat his: 

3 bread, fed his own bacon, killed his o n 

mutton and poultry, made his own wine, and was at 
very little expence for luxuries which his ow farm 
did not produce. He likewiſe, having all the materials: 
on the ſpot, followed the trade of a tyle-maker, and 
kept no man ſervant that was not em either ond 
the, farm, or at the tyle-kiln,;- and yet: — theſe. 
F anch all this conomy andifrugality ↄ ie 
d'd. not by any means improve his fortune, thaug tr 


he nee hon impairing (itpobtinttrat ah 230'veb 


100 1011 


His ill — and bis il. ſucces at theſe raking g 
out, and the conſequenees that very naturally 2 akte 
ed both, that is, a diminution of his paterha} eftare, 
were provided for before he fetired to Proſperotis 
au he had, like a worthy man; difcharped every ind 

1 cumbrance; before he entered upon a new attempt to 

retrieve his chatacter, as a prœector, by a more vi- 
rous proſecution of his favourite ſcheme. His 
lth he had in a great meaſure eſtabliſſied by 
journey into Italy, and by a three years reſidencei 
there, and in the ſouth of France; and he had ſd far 
improved the ideas he had at firſt conceived from the 
vine yard culture, by diligent attention to the effects 
of it in the country where it was univerſally: prac- 

tiſed, that he returned in full confidence of n 
all he had loſt, and of introducing a moſt benefici 1 
method of huſbandry into his own ont. Jy 
« Withthisview, on his firſt arrival, he n 
ſelf principally to the reforming his inſtruments; 3 but: 
 whonhe had perfected them to his mind, he had” 

ſtill another difficulty to ſurmount, and that was, the 
| an untractable ſet of men the uſe of them. 

In the proſecution of theſe neceſſary requiſites, he” 

met with many mortifications, and not a few difap- 
puintments; yet he proceeded with the firmneſs and 
refolution-of a man perfectly convinced of the recti- 
tude of his intentions, and the juſtneſs of the prin- 
ciples- upon which they were grounded: And it tuiſt 
ben ſaĩd, to his praiſe, that he had well nigh ſür⸗ 
mounted every obſtacle when old age and the in! 
fitmities that accompany it, haſtened and increaſed” 
by a life of daily activity, and nightly: ſtudy, (for- 
helattended his ſervants cloſely in the daytime," and 
wxdte, in the night) had ſo-broken his conſtitutioni, 
thagche had deterrnined to relinquiſh bufines, nd 
devote the remainder of his life, to tlie duties f tes” 


2411 gion, 


io, and the en e Sticker I | 
and a more enlarged ſbeĩety; but he lived not to ac- 
2 liſh ſh What he ſo juſtly merited; for he died in- 
ered with his farm, and if I am rightly” inform 

eſo left his ſiſter- in- laẽ to ſucceed him. 
This little hiſtory of Mr. Tull, a moſt indefatiga- 
ble devotee to the ſcience of agriculture, would nevet 
have appeared, had it not been impartialſy to report 
the difficulties attending the introduction of a prac- 
tice,” which,” with all the advantages of learning, in- 
genuity, and attentive application, could not be faid 


to ſuceeed under the direction of the author of it, 


till after he had waſted much of his ſubſtance, _ 
imp fred his conſtitution, in the Proſecution of it. 
hat Mr. Tull lived to convince his friends, — 

Wesdg the learned in general, of the truth of his 
theory, cannot be denied; but that practical A 
were ever of the ſame opinion, is by no means clear; 
they have, indeed, admitted i part, what he ad- 
vanced in the Profs, , that ſome Kinds of grain may be 
planted to advantage; and that hoeing, in whatever 
manner performed, is a benefit, not only to the 
preſent; but to the ſucceeding crops'; and, in con- 
ſequence of this conceſſion, they have planted beans 
by hand, and hoed them in the ſame manner; and 
have ingenuouſly acknowledged the advantage reaped 
by that expenſive method; yet I do not 2 one, 
who has yet introduced the horſe-hoe; and till prac- 
tical farmers can be made to believe, that by ſowing 
four inches out of ſeventy- two inches of their land they 
will be gainers, and are perſuaded to make the trial, 
I beg leave to doubt the reports of gentlemen, wo 
ſeldom are ſo exact in computing their 8 as 
thoſe are who are to get a living by their labour:' ! 

It is che impracticabihry of the new huſbandiy,; 


or to — with more preciſion, the difficuley of 


Se * 
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conformin ſo exacthy to che rules that are preſeribed 
"as er to inſure ſucceſs, that I endeavour to. 
combat, and the many more da $ accidents that 
ir is liable to, than is to be a Toon 
the beſt” practice of the old buſbandry.” EY 5 
difficulties are furmounted, and theſe aceidents By 
chat means rendered leſs frequent, I would adviſe the 
farmer to continue the old huſbandry; but at 
the fame time to endeavour to form his notions on 
the beſt models of the moſt ſucceſsful prackitioners. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that even the old huſ- 
bandry has received no ſmall improvement by the diſ- 
covery of the genuine principles of the new. The 
advantages of meliorating and pulverizing the eartn 
are better underſtood, and I believe more generally 
practiſed than formerly; ; and the grand principle of 
al, that of frequently ſtirring, expoſing, and enlarg- 
ing the ſuperficies, in order to ſupply in ſome mea- 
ſure the place of dung, is a diſcovery of vaſt 1 ws Do | 
Lance... ; 
While we hold theſe principles i in view, we cannot 
go far aſtray, for all that ſeems neceſſary to be done, 
is to keep our land in ſuch a kind of temperature, as 
neither to be too hot nor too cold, too looſe nor too 
much bound; too wet nor too dry, too light nor too 
heavy; but in all our improvements to endeavour to 
approach as near as poſſible to that happy mixture 
which nature has exhibited to our imitation in the 
rich meliorated black mold already deſcribed; that 
whether it is boars by the ſpade, or barely turned 
up by the plough, diſplays its fertility by a voluntary 
a eee 2 its parts, and a grateful Kleben of 
its f. 191 | 
Tha ſeen ſeo to confirm to us the juſtneſs of the. 
Tullian principles, by pointing out the neceſſity of 
en and mcHiondting our land, by frequently 


SAiffriO HO. | expoſing, 


as a 
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expoſing it to the action of the ſun and air, and of 


ſepa by Eno plowin 
3 paring our land — 


| os 


earths with earths are the moſt natural. 


refting Hand of the RE oconpies 1 
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digreſſion, are 
ject, and may be of uſe in the ri 
that variety of ſoils that continually 
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tor any kind 


grain, we ſhould be 1s . of. our |; oe 


of the dung cart, . compoſts thoſe of 


\ Theſe obſervations tho they may be looked u 
are not wholly impertinent to the 55 


right management of 
require che cor. 
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'N. the former. part of this treatiſe-T; have — 
voured to point out to the land owner the moſt 
advantageous method of incloſing and dividing a new 
farm, have directed him in the choice of a homes: 
Read; have laid down a plan for the conſtruction of 
his new buildings; for properly fencing his farm; 
and have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſome general rules 
by which the occupier may Know how to provide 
fatrablyr for the cultivation of it, and how prudently 
to ſtock it. And after having added ſome neceſfary 
cautions in hiring ſervants, affigning them their ref- 
pective taſks; and aſcertaining the quantity of work 
they ſhould upon every occaſion perform; and alſo 
ſome uſeful hints for avoiding impoſition in the pur- 
chaſe of horſes and other cattle, I have endeavoured 
to inſtruct the unexperienced farmer how to proceed in 
breaking up his incloſures, and in gradually. bringing 
them into tilth ; how to diſtinguiſh the proper ſoils of 
which his lands confiſt; how to apportion every ſoil to 
its moſt profitable uſe ; in what manner to convert 
the richneſs of one to the improvement of the ſtaple 
of the other ; how to avail himſelf of every kind of 
dreffing that his own grounds, or his neighbourhood | 
can furniſh ; and finally how to improve and keep in 
heart the whole by proper cultivation, and by a well 
ted ſucceſſion of crops. 
Added to theſe, I have examined the merits of the 
new huſbandry, and endeavoured t9.ſhew wherein it 
excells „ and wherein it — of the old huſbandry. 
In 
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In this ſecond part, I propoſe to treat more 
Gel of the culture and improvement f — 
tinct ſpecies recommended in the former * — 
from” my own” experience only, but from er- 
vation and experience of thoſe likewiſe, whoohave 


made che Practical part of farming their chief ert 


ployment. And in the Proſecution of this uſeful 
Ject, I ſhall endeavour to lay before my [readers the 
beſt, methods of practice in the new huſbandr pes 
Well as the old, and fhall impartially, and I 6% 
clearly explain them to the underftanding of thoſe 
for whoſe» uſe bone the are e er D 203 Db 
wn 2g] ent 
FL, 47 4 + HADS > 3 3b Piet 4 29% 2 1 22 
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XI. "HEAT i is, of all other grain; Wein pak 8b. 
MA je&t of the Ength farrner's attention'/* N 8 
now almoRt univerfally our bread- er, and 14 be. 
fides a capital article of commerce, by which the na- 
tional wealth in plentiful years is more enriched than 
by the balance of all the other articles of Our — — 
merce added together; for, except our 

woolten tmariufactory „every other article 6 e 
merce has its foundation in the produce of oer 

tions, but the article of corn is all our n. 2 5 
Hiltſon, "therefore; brought into "Eng and for cor, 
doubles its vatue, in a national ſenſe, to the” 
ſum brought in tor thoſe manufackures whe 
"materials are urchafed for ready money ape c 


A "To the cultivation therefore of tis ge 
Gur public as welt as private wealth,” let I 


odppeſe ttc 
bounty on the exportation of Sotn, thon CRE. 
That the more the merchant teceives n this àcebünt, 
the more TIS, brings ** refurk P ad er 
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money is cirenlated among ourſelves; without 
ons penny of it being carried e 289 deer 
terial whatever. Bur to procends- 109 roi adt rr 
f wheat there are varieties, as 95 ebery other 165 
dies of vegetable; but that Which is commonly. cu 
tivated in England, may be divided into two diſtinct 
kinds, the naked and bearded ;/ ory as ſome affect to 


call chem, the Lammas and Cone; of the 1 | 


there-/are.;the red, the white; and the yellow; 
which farmers add the picky: Of the cones. t. 18 
de the white and the grey, to which likewiſe they 
add the duck- bill. Of all thets. wheats the red Lam 
— has HE ——_— the preference at market; next to 
white; and next to the white, the pirky, 
_ differs only from the white by having 4 fingle 
chaff to cover the grain; whereas the 52 of the 
white is defended by two or three. Of the cones, the 
white and the g erer are in equal eſteem, and are Yoth 
cultivated to t advantage 1 in the midland counties 
for home confi umption, tho not much purchaſed for 


exportation. 
„Other varleties known! in agland; are diſtingu 1iſh- 
od. by the names of b mb ng Jouble:eaied, f fam- 
mer wheat, foft wheat, 2 . 00 Sicilian, Polonian, 
and Smyrna wheats. As this laſt differs from all the 
belt a morè particular deſcription of it may be _neceſ- 


This kind of wheat has one very lar ear in the 
niddle; round which a number e 


Forth and form a bunch; ſo that were our land rich 
enough to bring this fort of wheat to perfection, it 1. 
ould, be the moſt profitable of all the orhers, as it 
dul by its particular ſtructure produce by far the 
b. oft. crops ; bur ſome WhO have tried it, find, 
e it, will do very well in the rich ſoils of our 
dens, if cultivated with all the care of a foreign 
W Jet it will not do in our common fields. . 
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The univerſal practice ande, with a few ex- 
_ceptions, is cnſined to the kinds. I have firſt mentiy 
oned, and chiefly to the red and White Lanamas; and 
the white and the grey: Cone, in the cultivation of 
which, I know, no material difference. The ſwooth 
in moſt places bears the better price, the bearded : the 
better erop. The grey y- Cone, if we prefer Miller 
nion to that of Mr. Tull, is beſt for the new huſ- 
— but the practice of Mr. Tull gave ne 
bande White. 75 115-315 
The time oh Doing * en 18 very uncertain 3 from 
the latter end of Auguſt, to the middle of Novem : 
ber, and when the autumn has proved 2 
ſome have ſowed in February, and reaped good er 
Having already conſidered the comparative — 
8 of the new and old huſbandry in the former 
part of this treatiſe, I ſhall now proceed to-ſkew;the 
manner of. cultivating wheat, according to the beſt 
practiſers i in both. And firſt of the Ney. E 0. br 
Mr. Tull, I believe, is univerſally, acknowledged, o 
be the greateſt maſter of his own ſyſtem, and to prac: 
tiſe. ĩt to higher perfection, than any who have yet 
attempted to follow him; and as he made wheat his 
chief dependance, his manner of managing his lands 
to ꝑroduce it, is certainly the beſt rule = or porſuing 
huſbandry. _ _ > min DT 
In his management of this — py his 908080 were 
= vP Before he attempted to introduee the drill, he 
was careful to clean his fallows by every r poſſible 
method; ſuch as Plowing, harrowing, raking, and 
burning the weeds, ſowing turneps, hoeing them fr 
ten, fecding them off early, and plowing his furrœws 
dec. - The ground being thus. prepared, be marked 
his, ancloſures at equal qiſtanoes, and plowed 
into Lanps of fix fect each. To decpen he 
in the middle of theſe Laxps, and to hei wolle 
"2A Hs JF ths benefit of A Oy TOW Be - 
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winter, he occaſionally ordered his Horten to lay 
the ſecond earth over the firſt, | and having plowed | 
the middle ſpace in each LAND by two bouts, he 

procceded to drill in his wheat, and ſuffered thei inter- 

Vals to reſt till all his ſeeds were ſown, or fo long as 

ſeaſon” continued favourable for ſo doing; 'and 
n as convenience ſuited, he cauſed a deep furrow | 
to be ſtruck on the outfide of his drilled rows, which 
left them elevated during the winter, 22 till the 
ſpring began to rouſe up the weeds. The farrows 
that formed the trenches on each fide the rows, were 
heavy ones, and the earth in coming vp one furrow, 
met the earth turned over in plowing down the next 
 furrow, and formed an acute ridge, and by means 
of a ploy gh with a double mold board, a deep trench 
-Aivided'. theſe ridges, and left a ſharp ridge on each 
ſide. Thus every fix feet land conſiſted of an obtuſe 
ridge of about eighteen or twenty inches in the mid. 
dle, a deep furrow on each ſide of that, and two "pate. 
ridges; one on each extremity, , 
as in the margin. It muſt be 
owned, that no form could be if 
contrived by the art of man, more proper than chis 1756 
preſerving the tender wheat from the injury of wet in 
the winter, and it ſeldom failed to have that eſſect, ex- 
dept when the inceſſant rains fell ſo heavy as to waſh 
dowh'the+ earth from the roots of the plants in the 
ros into the furrows on each ſide, and by that 
an$;6xpoſed them to the inclemency of the wea- 
them i he remedy in this caſe was, as oon as tlie 
weather would permit, to edge a {mall portion of the 
of the inner acute ridges , With a narrow pron 
hXowards' the rows; and when in the ſpri 
this Cath began to ſend forth wecds, Mr. Tull's 55 
chod us, before he filled up the furrows next the 
WS; to enlarge them a little, by plowing as near 
Porn as the plough could go withour hurting 
N 3 chem, 
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id nnd having As It were turned all the ph”, : 
the left fide, he then ordered his plowman to flril 
2 large deep e e e 

which the weeds that had been thrown by, as 

been ſaid, were buried at the bottom, 2b ry the 155 
pulverized earth brought to nouriſh the plants that 
all the winter had remained in g manner bare, on but 
Nightly covered, 

This was the manner of the firft ſpri ng hocing, 
and it had always a wonderful efte& in in forvardin 
the growth of the young plants. 

This hoeing was performed fooner or later as the 
ſeaſon permitted. The feeond fpring 1 hoeing cloſed 
the remaining earth of the acute ridge to the firſt, and 
left a deep and wide trench in the e Wige of che in- 
wing which: divided the fix feet Lands from each 
Ot er. . 

The third ſpring hocike depended, as the Ke 
du abe weather ; ; for all the hocings were performed 

when the earth was moderately dry, by which, means 
the weeds were more effectually deſtroyed, and the 
falts of the earth more copiouſly tapped for the nou- 
riſhment of the plants. <0 
This third hoeing was performed in a 
manner, as well 5 the firſt and ſecond; 1 the 
fibres of the roots had now acquired © a 85 | 
ſtrengch, and were known to have extended. a C0 
derable way into the intervals, Mr. Tull juds 
improper to tear any conſiderable number of x | 
at _y with the plough, and therpfore bis i in 
ons to his plowman were, to keep at | 
rande from the rows, and to 1 e 


18 
31 . 
's 


might pats over the lowermoſt extended tiby ich- 
out burting thiein, and at the fame time b by: 155 ing 
che earth above and beyond them, leſſen the imp Felt 


ent that might have 1 their farther e 
After 
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os Key hoeing, the plants were ſuffered to rei 
a ſhorter or longer time, according to the 
gn ce of he 0 or ere 
the plants appeared ſickly, they were immediatelꝝ 
reſtored to health by the application of che hoe; vight = 
the weeds had Sained' ground, ey! ee ee ee 
tte farre means. 9 oel N | 
. The aft hoeing, however, -whickes was: mm 
the ſixth, or even the eighth, was always pertarmged 
as ſoon after the wheat was out of hloſtom, as che 
weather would permit. This hoelng Ir. Bull 
eſteemed one of the moſt eflential; and yet it has 
been ſtrongly objected to a by ane rene waters 
28 Will be then hereaf tert. | 
With teſpect to hand hoeing, Mr. Tull rats 
ittle acconnt' of it; and it may be, after many mee 
vetirions'of the horſe-hoe upon the fame land, that 
the quantity of weeds which grow in the partitions, 
that is, between the rows, might not require chat 
"gperation to be much regarded; it will, however; 
on the conmencerent of a eourſe of this huſbandry, 
be equally neceſſary with horſe-hoeing;; for, if the 
beds are faffered to ſhed their ſeed between the rows, 
they will ſo ſtock the intervals, that no ſmall labour 
"will be neceſſary to root them out. 
1 ag d now only to ſpeak of the mathad, of 
be his land for the ſuoceeding crop; and that 
ites particular attention, as on the exact per- 
150 niltice 101 it, the Wen of the crop in 1 


To ſtite depends, 23 6515 
4 9910 ire already add ſo much os the deep 8 


orb that divides the LANs, as they: are com- 
ly called in the common huſbandry, that Teihall 

4 iy tmderſtodd, when I ſay; that in the care- 
up of This crench, the plommmms cwef 
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this operation, the great advantage of the. Talley | 

huſbandry. is manifeſt. obray Tet of 
To do this, Mr. Tull's, infirations to hum age, 

d take a large and deep ſurrow on each fide, and fd 


y Cat them ſo as to meet full in the middle of 2 


trench, by which a copious portion of well pulverizgd 


earth was thrown together, upon which the igrain-at 


the proper ſeaſon was to be drilled; to ane plaw- 
man was to continue to land his furrows till; he caps 
to the ſtubble of the newly-cut wheat, which he was 
pe not touch till the ſeed was drilleds..'; #11157 | 
As this plowing was performed as ſoon-as che oro 
vas cut; the land thus plowed, | lay to enrich itſelf 
I the ſeaſon for drilling approached, when a, fur; 
row was Taiſed over the already levelled trench, and 
the intervals on both ſides ſo far earthed up to it, as 
- was ſutkcient to form the obtuſe ridge on Which the 
_ heat was to be planted. . gie 
Gen his Mr. Tull particulary directs to be Gong: when 
1 is dry; but he at the ſame time cantions 
dhe ſbandman not to drill till the ground is mMiſt; 
hen that lucky time arrives, you are then to-lmaoth 
the ground a little with a light harrow, the horſe 
that draws it walking in the furtow, ſo as nat to 
.. omple che ridge. | nw lt. 
The land thus prepared, Mr. Tull ſays, 24 acres 
3 wheat may be planted in one day with ardrill- 
epi that plants two ridges at a time; an ama- 
Ling quantity indeed! When the ridges: were planted, 
he then directs the partitions of the former crop to 


be piow d; the ſtubble of Which; if, plowed inn be- 


fore, would haye obſtructed, the drilling; buten 


„being divided one part to one Laub, and thelre- 


waining part to the LAND adjoining, that Whiehb was 
he ridge of the precgeding crop becomes. the trench 
or diviumwg; futow of the prelen In thisamärner 


w; "he 1; op OY AI 1 _ Maak of wheat began 
A 22911 M 2 | : 55 56 of ditt 7 to | 
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bd ef peur green i and then, when the rows, . 
in full —. — "the firſt or wintef Hoeing was p 
Ani in the manner above deſcribed; hh com- 
pleres the general proceſs of the Tullian huſbandry 
With reſpect to wheat. Mr. Tull condemns the 
practice of feeding off wheat in the ſpring with ſheep, 
alid aſſerts that ſheep never eat off tlie bien blades in 
"ch! rows of his wheat without deſtroying half by 
e | 
— Thoſe who 8 be ſatisfied of every little nic 
muſt confult Mr. Tull's book of horſe-hoeing but. 
bandry, which in truth deſerves to be more generally 
bead, than, I believe, it has hitherto been. 
It is not, howeyer, to be doubted, but that a 
de number of thoſe who have read and ſtudied this 
26 huſbandry, ſore gentlemen may have from their 
gn experience added uſeful obſervations, which 
might have glcaped the notice of the inventor. A- 
mong theſe, in the courſe of my reading, I have 
only met with one whoſe ſuperior knowledge appears 
- conſpicuous ; - for ag to the books that have been 
written by the foreign diſciples of the great Maſter, 
though they may amuſe, and perhaps inform the 
huſbandmen of the reſpective countries for whom 
a were intended ; yet 1 will venture to 3 


„ 


. ung eavier wg "The expetiinchss are curious, 
16 d. ie dne Are ſenſible and ſtriking; and, That 


91 » highly to be commended, where be finds it neceſ- 
ſary 
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{ary\to-cootradift-his'maſter, he has che modeſty o 
eonceal his name. Speak of the growth of wheat 
in the field, it is certain, he ſays; that the ears in 
do not arrive at the fize. that they are na: 
marally-capable of; and, if it were known at what 
pk they are formed, the ſtinting them might in 
degree be prevented, That there is ſome ſuch 
period in nature, may appear from other circum- 
ſtances in the growth of this plant. There is a par- 
ticular ſeaſon for its tillering or branching; another 
for its upright growth, and one for its bloſſoming 
and forming the _ and probably one alſo for the 
car ear bing forme ; and the growth of it in reſpect to 
theſe = be promoted by culture, or re 
tarded by a defect of nouriſhment at theſe periods.” 
fly When the ſeaſon of tillering is paſt, no culture 
will make the plant throw out more branches; and 
Alter the ear is thot forth, it is impracticable to make 
* larger, that is to lay, to encreaſe the nuniber of 
Again, when it has bloſſomed, no art will 


bau the ftem to riſe higher, And laſt. of all, after 


the time of bloſſoming, there is no adding one grain 


more than is already formed in the car; though in 


all theſe caſes, an addition or improvement ray be 
made by culture, if applied at the proper time. {It 
, therefore, of importance for us to know, che pe- 
Tiods of growth of the different parts of the plant; 


and that if we happen to mis aſſiſting it at one es | 


e may improve it at another. If the ſeaſon is, aſt 
to increaſe the number of tillers, we may enlarge t e 
ears; or if xlrut is alſo omitted, we may increaſe tf 
number of grains in the cars, and make t them Er 
nid fuller of flour. Hence; . adds he, 3ppgars, f 6 
ęrcat defect of the common huſbandxy: and Points in 
ke advantages of the top- dxeſſing wheat in the ſpring 
-1xwith""ſoct, oratcafhes, Word- abet, or any other light 
Hnure, v A bring the. Plants a freſt rp $ neu- 
910! ſbment 
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"Of Wheat. 16 
Aſhinient when they want it moſt; and horſe-hoeing, 
when that can be performed at the proper time; bn 
che ſame effect of produci ing large ears; and — 
Hug them the horſe-hoe is the moſt E 
that can be performed at the critical ee and when | 
the plants ate large.” ant 7 DONS 
Thus far this gentleman iluftraes, agrees, — 
dnfitens the dofttine of Mr, Tull, W 
9 what follows. 6 | 
1 “ It has, ſays he, been eerꝶ sey fappoit-byi 
who'practice the new Huſbandry, that the moſt im: 
1 —.—. hoeing for the purpoſe of filling che ears 
3 k good grain, is on after the wheat has blof- 
A Pc but this, I believe, is a miſtake, and chat 
t ſhould be perforined immediately before the wheat | 
Þlows/; for before that is over, the grain is conſi- 
derably advanced. His reaſons for his belief are 
_ folid, becauſe upen examination at the bloffarrüng 
15 ſon many more grains may be obſerved than are 
ever brought to perfection; and, becauſe any check 
+ this critical time ſeerns to have the fame effect, ay 
it has pon corn or other fed, after it has begun ta 
Vegerate; if that vegetation is put à ſtop to, it ne- 
ver recovers.” Though I acquieſce-entirely with 
bag o pentleman's testen, yet J cannot help expreſ- 
00 doubts of the practicability of it at the criti- 
A ne; for, if it ſhould happen with others, as 
* Kath with me, that the wind and rains had ſo 
ert the ſtalks and looſened the roots in the roms, 
chat I was deterred from mtroducing the hoe-plough. 
to my wheat at that time, this obſervation may 
:Frove/ineffectusl. Indeed, I am apt to believe from 
"the fflence of Me: Full, 28 to this circumſtance, that 
e aceident muſt have been peculiar to my wheat, 
88505 the thirteen years practice of chat great maſter, 
ne riever ſeems to have met with the like impedi- 
7 ; Wet." The fact, however, 10 certain, and _ 
MMT ore 
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188 +. i Wheat. 1 
fore 1. improvement here propoſed of hoeing befor 
bloſſoming, according to E. S. ſhould never gl neg= 
lected, for the chance of hoeing immediately after: 
— 2 Mr. Tull, even e that were 5 
e better practice. 5111 Ev 
-ff nd now, after all, though the e 1 . 
met with, have rentiered me cautious of |. recon! 


mending this huſbandry to the general practice in 


preference to the old huſbandry, yet I cannot be ex 
euſed, were I to conceal the real advantages that at 
tend it, and they are ſo well deſcribed by Mr. Tull, 
that I ſhall give them in his own words. 

E Firſt, ſays he, we can augment our crops hy 
64 increaſing the number of ſtalks from one, to, or 
be three, to thirty or forty in ordinary field land.? 
Secondly, by bringing thoſe ſtalks into ear: 


4 For, if it be: diligently obſerved, not half the 


<<, ſtalks of wheat ſown in the ordinary way come 


fe into ear.“ 1573 „io 
4356 N by enlarging the fize, and, multiply. 
and filling the grains in the ears. 


1058951 Thus, adds he, by encreaſing the number 
of ſtalks, bringing more of them up into ear, 


£ making the ears larger, and the Le plums 


6 por and fuller of 9 the horſe ing me⸗ 
6 thod makes a greater crop from a tenth 


te of the plants than the ſowing method can.“ Ane 8 


ther advantage attending the new huſbandry, and 
in my opinion a very conſiderable one, is, thar-in 
wet ſummers, if any of the ears are bli nt 

ſeand erect, while the ſound. ears bend 


60 the ground, ſo that a man may walk N | 


rows;2and clip off every blighted ear without "lea 
ing one to affect the crop. 81120028 flit 
As a very natural concluſion to th accourvofilit 
culture of wheat in the new huſbandry, I':Thallopros 
dude ſome late experiments, becauſe manifeſtiy Ing 
£951 rive 
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rived from, and dependent upon the true Tul 
principles. The firſt is authenticated by the rela- 


tion of Dr, Watſon; who has repotted/an 


experiment 5 
made by Mr. Charles Miller, ſon to Phil: Millery 88 


Eſq: the celebrated botaniſt, by which it 

„That having in the autumn ſof 2769 planted A fim 
grain of wheat in the botanic garden at Cam- 

bride; in the ſpring of 1766 he divided the ſeveral 

plants that tillered from that grain, and tranſplanted 

them into freſn earth, by which near-2000 ears 


— 
produced from the firſt ſingle grain. On the ſecond 
of June 1766, in order to repeat the experiment, 


he ſowed ſome grains of the common red wheat, 
and on the Sth of Auguſt he ſelected a ſingle grain 


which had produced 18 plants; each of thete plants 
were planted out ſeparately; and ſeveral of them 
having puſhed: out fide thoots, thoſe likewiſe! were 
diwided, and again tranſplanted the whole number 
thus tranſplanted before the middle of October 
amounted bo 67 plants ; theſe remained — the 
winter vigorous, and in the ſpring of 1 3 my 
again divided and tranſplanted; and viii 
March to the 12th of April, 5300 gar in a 
were produced, which were ſuffered to grow without 
any further diviſion, and when ripe were gathered, and 
the number of ears thus produced from one grain a 
219; ſome of the plants producing 100 ears from 
angle root, and ſome of the ears ſeven inches long. 
Another experiment, which promiſes more utile 
is reported in the Gentleman's Magazine far Septemr: 


ber 1769, and is as follows: many ycars ago; Thomas, 


Eerardꝭ Eq; of Southampton; having ohferved 
the: prodigious increaſe. of one grain of heat in his 
garden; Which he attributed to, the, fertilization of 


ſome accidental compoſt, was indured to try the: 
effect of a compoſition of his — 219-1 
Nerd er OW wh fo em 6 © 


£91) * Jie 7 he 


5 57 


1 
in his own-neighbourhood; then to the Raya Soors | 
ety, and at length to the publio. Tbe liquor was 
made in this manner: 2 fays he, a convenient 
quantity of rain water, in which 1 diffalved Reet 
lime, about two pounds to a I let it ſtand 
two or three days, ſtirring it rice a days). I poured 
the water off into another veſſel, and to every gallon 
of lime- water, I put about four ounces of common 
 nitre; and a pound of pidgeon's dung, mixing them 
well together, and ſtirring ——— bond time: 
à day for the ſpace of four days, and. then ſtra ] 
off the hquor to keep for uſe; and the uſe made 
of it was this: I took an handful of wheat and put 
it into à quart of this liquor to fteep; and when; it 
had lain about 18 hours; I took: the wheat out and 
laid it to dry in the air for the ſpace of ont day: 
then ſteeped it in the liquor a ſecond time about 12 
hours, and having laid it to dry as before,; I fibept 
ia third time abont fix hours, and then ſet it in my 
garden, which was but common earth. I ſet it in 
flingle grains about ten inches a- part, and à finger 
deep. I do not remember whether every grain came 
up or not, though I think few. failed; but from 
thoſe which did rp rn e e EXPEcs 
tation was produced ſeveral: grains 60, 70, 
and from one 80 ſtalks, full of 
large corn; many of the ears being fix inches long: 
. 60 grains, and none leſs than 4 ę wn, 

This is a faithful tranſcript of Mr. Everard's ac 
| count of this experiment. The root with 80 ftalks 
he cauſed to be preſented to the Royal Society, and 
ann kept in their repoſitor t 

The thick matter that remained, he mixed with four 
dimes the-quantityi ef common earth, and laid it up 
in the ſhade; the whole winter, turning it now att 
6G 
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ih line for planting) peaſe,/hercauſed pace - 
to be dug about tix inches a- part, Part, and in every 3 
hole he put a fall quantity of ther Mixture, ia Which 
 U;parden-pea was ſet, and covered with the common 
mold, The reſult was, that the peaſe gre toranauns 
common height, not leſs than nine feet, were furniſid 
ed with pods of an yacommon fize,-and ſupplied his 
table with green peaſe che greateſt: part of che ſeaſoui⸗ 
e the proſecution of this experiment, L cannot 


Wag exation. Thar as it appears. both 
— Mr. Miller's experiments, and from the 


ment above related, that the grains of wheat mbſt 
haue room to extend their increaſe, care ſhould. be 
taken in the ſowing, that the ſeeds may be ſpread. a8 
equally: as poffible, but not too thick. Upon mades 
ately good land, half the quantity of thay pre 
_ pared, may tuffice, to what in the ordinary wap 
commonly fown. I know how hard it ee na 
fqade the huſbandman to. practiſe this trugality:z he 
may, however, ſafely try a few lands at firſt, and an 
he finds the effect, let him mme or "Oy 
the practice for the future. 73 
An experiment of a later date thaw: any ug 
lated, ſhall: conclude this article of the culture -of 
bent according to the new or Tullian huſbandry. | 
„ Mr. William Penny, an Inn-keeper at 
| woith in Woreeſterſhire, upon a loamy ſoil, feb: 
peck! of wheat on the third of an acre, in ros, ning 
inches aſunder, and fix inches from grain to grain; 
che land had been well fallowed; the crop was nei- 
tier hand- hood, nor hand-weeded;z produce 34 pecksg 
dot there being a path a- eoſs the field, a fifth was maths 
ed. Total 40 peeks; or at: the rate of 30 buſneh 
1m Acre, Tho this appears to fall amazingly:{horr 
of the above experiments, yet it ſhews: hat I ha 
uhwalong endeavoured; to enforee, that not-the quan- 


— that is un, ban the goodaals.qk 6, wy 
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the richneſs of the land that the ſeed is ſown upon * 
what farmers are to depend on for their crops. In this 
experiment the ſeed ſaved, more than paid for che 
expence of planting, which is rated at three Chilli 88. 
[See Six Months Tour. Vol. ii: p. 397. ; 
1 conie now to the culture of wheat in the dome: | 
mon huſbandry; which; is ſo well underſtood in 39 A 
fouthern counties of Great Britain; that it were imper- 
tinent to ſpeak of it, were it not to extend the Prack 
as much er as the circulation of theſe theets A. 
happen to reach: 
In preparing the land for this grain; the beſt fart” 
mers do not all practiſe the ſame method, nor do the 8 
| fame farmers always prepare their land the fame ways... py 
The moſt general method, and perhaps the moſt cer-_ 
tain for a crop; eſpecially in indifferent ſoilg is to, 
make a clean ſummer's fallow; plowing as often 2s... | 
the ſeaſon will permit, taking; burning; and Lern by 
ing the weeds as much as poſſible, breaking the ſtub- 
born clods, and pulverizing the earth, till it will har= if 
row fine; when that is accom liſhed, they lay on 
manure, about twelve loads to % acre, (reckoning | 
about a ton and a half to the load,) plow it inn, ng * 
leave it to ferment till the ſeaſon for ſowing, and wen 
that arrives, they perform the laſt plowing, be it 
ſooner or later, from the beginning of September to ; 
the middle or even the latter end of November, as 
the weather and the farmer” 8 conyertiency: Dogan to. 1 
coincide. 1 
Ir has indeed been obſerved; and 1. * juſtly; 15 
that there is a particular ſeaſon in which every annu- 
al plant ſhould come to its — t to produce its ſeccdl 
in the greateſt perfection. If the ſeed is ſown before 
the 8 deen fot this purpoſe, the plant. uſually. 
grows larger. If the ſeed is not fown.till after this 
time, the plant is ſmaller: Tis the general opinion char ut 
the proper ſeaſon for wheat is from the end of | 


rom ts hr ible of oſt ft 2 Ae dot tember, 4 
6 f 0c lobe [le bot L ine 9 Wh cal: | 


* f 
#4 * * 
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ey fa VI p. n 9 
In their plowings for 4 lee, 8 differ N 
ent counties ; and it may be truly fad, chat, 8 
if in that operation, „one farmer excells another, 
or the e Practice of one county is preferable to that * 
another county, t the ſuperiority muſt have been the fe. 
'0 for I never had the pleaſure of con- Eh 


F chance; 
& with one practical farmer yet . perfe&tly. . 
food the principles upon which he proceeded. -* 
If it be true, as Mr. Tull has endeavoured to ry; 5 
monfſtrate,” that the earth receives its vegetable food 
frotmi the air, it will follow, that the more of that 
eartli that is expoſed to the immediate action f 
the ait the | greater” the quantity of vegetable food ie; 
will attract; this naturally leads the intelligent culti- 
vator to the practice of plowing as deep as the ſtapler 


will allow; and to enlarge as much as poſſible the: 


ſurface” of Kis land, by cutting it into narrom ſlips, * 


laying it into high Hepes and deepening the furrows. 


Hat it has been obſerved, and univerſally: allowed, 
that land in a wet condition, loſes much of its Havent. 
of attraction, and that while it remains in ſuch a ſtate, 
it is fo far from receiving benefit from the influences 
of the air, that it is greatly hurt by it. This in : 


as naturally leads to the practice of two methods f 


plowing ; one for the winter, the other for the ſum- 
And, indeed, were it not for the manifeſt ef. 
feels that froſt has upon all lands, particularly upon 
lands, winter's plowing, upon this principle; 
nieht totally be exploded. Mr. Tull aflerts, that duch 


plowed Wet in November, will be harder in the ſpring, 


than land plowed dry in Auguſt; and hardneſs, aceord-: 3 
in the Tulliant theory, is the fame as barrenneſs. A 
1 187 however, a prevailing practice. in the mid - 


Vontics, to Bout or to- bout their ſtiff-lands in 


the winter, that' is, to * them in ſi ivgle- or double 


ee 


ridges, 
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194 Of Wheat, 
ridges, by which the earth has all the advantages of 
the winds and froſt, and at the fame time the wet. 
if immoderate rains fall, has a channel open for . 
to run off. In light land they plow up the thoroughs, 
thar is, they change the BROAD LanDs, by filling 
up the old furrow, and making a new one in the 
middle of the op HAx Ds; this, they ſay, they do ta 
prevent the mould from being waſhed away. 
In Kent, where the turn-ridge plow is chiefly, in 
uſe, they hardly know what a ridge is ; they plow 
their grounds upon the level, but at the fame time 
they plow their fallows fo deep and hollow, that 
when rain comes, it finks below the ſurface, and they 
ſee no more of it. Their round chiſſel Pane? ſhare 
18 particularly adapted to that Luka I; OT” | 
In Eſſex, they plow their fallows into five-fittens 
LANDS, and then make a deep furrow, or trench, 
as in the horſe- -hoing abe to divide chem. 
In all theſe places, and I believe all over the 
8 Kingdom , they plow their fallows early in the ſpring 
into broader lands; and afterwards croſs-plow them. 
I do not mean without exception; for in the Vale 
of Eveſham, and I doubt not in other places, a 
great deal of land is ptr at er. one way, and in 
ridges reſembling the roof of a houſe, 15 


In fallowing they 1 plit their acre and balf-acre lands, 
but. always 7256 them up when — — ſow. Foo mo 
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pre know not that —— its ſurfze i incred es 

alt. In all their plowings for a fallow, ps 
Suſe to plow dry, when the ground is in a condition 
to admit of it. But it frequently happens in funimer, 
that in ſtiff clays, the little farmers are obliged to 
you 1 rain, becauſe the * are ſo Hart hat 
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Ge aa will make no im ipreſſion., In that caſe, 4 
great farmers endeavour, where they have ſtrengtl 


n 
5 the foil by mean arge heavy. harrows, which 
from their weight and i unweildineſs have ac ewes the 
name of ox-harrows. To theſe harrows fix, ei 
and ſometimes more horſes are harneſſed, by 3h 
tramp'ing of whoſe feet the clods are bruiſed fo as to 
admit. the tines of the. harrow, which otherwiſe 


Would b have ragged them forwards or turned them 


on one ſide. this reſpect „as in almoſt every 
other, the great farmer has the advantage of the 
ite farmer. It is however of the utmoſt conſequence 
to bruiſe, break, and diſſolve the continuity of hard 
baked earth in the ſummer, becauſe by ſo doing, the 
weeds are more effectually eradicated, and the ſoil, 


being more expoſed to the action of the armoſphere, 


contracts a greater degree of fertility than 15 Other - 


Wiſe poſſible for it to do when ſhut up in large ſolid 


Jumps. Upon the perfect performance of this ope- 


ration, the 12 855 advantage of ſummer fallowing de- 
| e earth receives little or no enrichment 
trom the air, while it remains in a ſtate of ſolidity, 


nds ; for 


as every farmer sexeperience muſt have informed him. 


To facilitate this operation, therefore, many inſtru- 


ments haye been contrived, among which, Mr. 
Randal 8. ſpikey roller is one of the moſt effectual. 


Voung in his experiments, has carried ſummer- 
Plowing for this purpoſe to exceſs. No corn can re- 


Pay the common farmer, if he muſt b B; 12 or 13 
times to raiſe it. 

hs: The land, however, being more or r Jeſs prepared, 

as the nature of it and other circum NCES will ad- 
mit, the farmer's next great care is, to prepare his 
ſeed, d,. and! in this article ſome are very curious, even 
foi ſewives 
is nicety I think too minute. To 


O2 . 


ough to perform it, 4 overcome the ſtubbornneſs 
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196- off Wheat.) 
change the ſeed often, to procure it clean, and to wet 
ir in brine, and then lime and chen ſow it, I age, 


In this operation, I need not tell the frugal farmer 


- * 


pared, as few 9 
none of them would do 
a late experiment reported 


Tour tends to contradict this. 


wheat; 


riſhment of plants depends. Thoſe who approye of 


innate--gaodne(s of the ſeed, and upon the fertility 
of the land. on which. it is ſown, and not, on the, Fake. 


tue of liceps, let them be ever fo nicely prepared 
: „ ; 8 8 | 8 7 | 5 
I | eee JU IIRATOU ALIEY 
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„Tltete ate ſome who have obſerved; that 
ſown dry, without preparation, ſucceeds upon certain 
| onecafions- much better than ſeeds prepared. Upon 
light dry land, if the ſeed is ſown early, and a ſeries 
ot dry weather enſues, that which is unprepared will 


| be long i in the ground without vegetating, and when 
rains fall will vegetate vigorouſly-; but ſeed prepared, 


being thus ſown, will vegetate too precipitately, and 
the'rifing ſpears, having little or no moiſture to ſup⸗ 
ply their infant ſtate, they languiſh, RE 9 
received a check, never again recover. 
2 In whatever manner, however, the ſeed is 
it is the uſual way to ſow it upon the Keim 


10 tilth wheh the land is yet moiſt, or but moderately 


wet; but the quantity ſowed is various in various 
places, and even in the ſame pariſh from two bu- 
ſhels (nine gallon meaſure) to three buſhels upon 


ali ac and 1 am told, eee een | 


ties, more. 

I hope, however, afher che oublieaicn — als 
Pate treatiſe, in which the —— of this ſu- 
perfluous quantity of ſeed will appear, that no far- 


= will perſiſt in waſting ſo much bread - corn, with | 
out proving by experiment the neceſſity of it. And 


this 1 would have every farmer to do, by ſelecting 


one acre, on which to ſow but two buſhels, where 


his general practice has been to ſow three; and to 
convince himſelf by attending to the produce, not by 
appearance, for that may deceive him, but by ac- 
tual meaſurement, and by comparing the produ 
of that acre with the average produce of con reſt 
küs crop. If a buſhel upon an acre may be ſaved, as 
in ſornie caſes it certainly may, an hundred (buſhels 
| upon à farm where an n acres: of heat are 

_ annually ſown, are ſurely a quantity worth the fat 
9 mers attention at any time, but e 
2 bread- corn is ſcarce. | 

| O 3 ben 
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1 Upon poor land, it is ſaid, chat if ſeed was to be 
bf ſpared[there would be no crop; to this 1 anſwer, that 
upon poor land there ſeldom is a _ at crop, 
and What ſuch land produces is generally hungry, 
thin, half eared wheat, from that very _— of being 
over- ſeeded. In ordinary matters that are more ob- 
vious to our ſenſes; no man would put a greater 
number of eattle into a poor field than into a rich 
one, with the hope of making them fat. And yet, 
with no better reaſon, they throw a greater quantity 
of ſeed into poor land than into rich, with a view to 
uf - Increaſe their crop. This yy is an abfurdity 
1 ker” eee vox {Xe SCOTT TOE 
1 # Be the quantity, however; more or leſs that is 
| weg it is always harrowed till it is well covered, 
and when that is done, water-furrows are generally 
ſtruck in various directions, according to the ſitua- 
rion of the lands, in order to carry off the ſuperfluous 
wet during the winter, than which ſuperfluous wet 
there can be nothing more injurious to wheat. Theſe 
water furrows ſhould not be truſted merely to the 
plough. The main drains ſhould be widened and 
8 with the ſpade, eſpecially in clay-lands, to 
the bottem of the ſtaple, for there it is the water 
ſtagnates. An induſtrious man will do 100 yards of 
his a- day, if the land be in order; and one of theſe 
open drains, if properly directed, will be 5 more 
ſerrice than two or three covered ones. 21n 
Where there is a ual deſcent, f upon 
che ſide of a hill, _— long con be on 
the method is to mark where the ground is — 
to poach, and full a- croſs that ſpot, from. one fide 
1 of the field to the other, draw: your drain ; if the 
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deſcent varies, the line of your drain muſt vary ac. 
cordingly; a common ſwing· plough, where theres 
nottenching. lough, drawn to and fro, will prepare 
it for the 1p: _ when the * ws „ 
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all that is fine ina be diſperſed, upon the land, and 
what, remains thrown to the under - ſice; the mouths 


of the furrows of the u pper-ſide being all neati / 


opened. Parallel to this — both above and be- 
low, at twenty or thirty yards diſtance, other drains 


ſhould be opened and cleared: as above directed, and 


from the uppermoſt af theſe drains: to the lower- 
moſt, channels of communication ſhould be made, 
ſo that the drains may never be ſuffered to be over- 
flowed by the heavieſt rains. By —_— of = 
trenches: as: theſe; and narrow lands or rid 

tender plants of wheat may be preſerved im t 

mon huſbandry through the ſevereſt — ted 5 


Im the vales of Eveſham, and Ayleſbury, and 1 54 


other fertile counties, they make their Jands broad, 
atid ridge them up ſharp; and by continually plowing 


one way, as has been noticed, they gather up. the 


earth in ſuch a manner, that no wer can lodge to 
hurt the wheat in the winter. Balks, however, are 
frequent between their lands; but theſe, I am told, 
are uſual in other counties, where property is parcel- 


led out in yard and half-yard lands, and a ani 


penalty impoſed upon thoſe who plow ſo much as an 


the kingdom, where large deve-cotesare frequent, they 
ſow: pidgeons dung with their wheat, about fix: or 


ſeven buſhels to an acre, which is an excellent ba 


nure for raw cold land. 


In the Rodings of Erg and recoil kutidreds 


where the earth is rich but N after be 
plowing and pulverizing, they ſow upon Or 
— with —— mold - boarded poo LEN 

ſtelds into ſharp ridges; W colt- 
—— though their fields he upon the level, the 


rain ſeldom hurts the wheat. "Theſe ploughs ſtrike 


2 deeꝑ furrow, and leave # wide | trench. This is 
i „ . i-virgilian huſbandry, 


which 


199. 


From the. balk. In all the viles Throughout 


1 


Which anſwers extremely well in theſe kinds of/foils, 
but is a waſte of ground in dry light foils," nothif 

hardly growing in the furrowpvss ; 
Another method practiſed for laying the tentler 
wheat dry in the winter, is, by laying” it in three 
bout ridges with a deep board furrow between each; 
all theſe ways are found to anſwer in particular ſoils, 
or they would not be continued by huſbandmen, who 
are to get their bread by their little bargains, and 
whoſe heads are ever at work fo mate both end, meet. 


Incredible pains are taken by them to lay _ 
. PE oy FRET . 410 | 


wheat drr. 2 „ Ory 6b 1. | 

Land ditching is a new improvement very much 
practiſed in Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, and is now be- 
*ginning to be extended to other counties; but I en- 
not recommend the practice in clayey ſoils. My 
reaſon for it is this, that clay being naturally formed 
to reſiſt water, or to admit it to paſs but flowly thro 
its pores, when it is cut into trenches, they can carry 
no ſuperfluous water off, but what ſinks into them 
from the ſurface, or drains into them from between 


che upper mold and the bed of clay. When the 
trench, or what is called the land-ditch, is properly 


bottomed either with looſe, round, or rough ſtones, 
which are the beſt, or with bavins, broom, heath, or 
*ſtraw, or any other porous material; the earth is 
again filled in and levelled, and in a year or two ad- 
- mits no more water from the ſurface in the drains 
than any other part of the field; the drain between 
the mold and the clay cloſes and becomes uſelets, 
And in two or three years very little water is ſœen to 
Paſs through thoſe drains, unleſs they are fed at thew 


89 1 : 
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Of Wheat: 
-\iWhoryers therefore, attempts to. drain 
ar red ditches will ls labour, unleſs A Petren 

fortune than the 2 2 of f this beate, 85 ea 
Jand-ditcht about fix. acres of clays with every adva =D 


tage of ſituation, Was —— 10 waere 25 ˖0 open 


Arains.t0. keep. his ground dry. Pan 
Exer, is an eſſential article, without W 


Hderable ee can be expected ron my 


a” I myft — 1 this article, without ! tak 
notice of a very common method practiſed in 2 
fordſhire, of ſowing one caſt upon * level before 
ane and _ on the rough t tilth, and har- 
rowed in after 2— 7 2 giving this as à reaſon, 
That if by any. * — e one ſhould miſcarry, the 
orher moſt probably will ſucceed ; fo. that, accordin 
O their notion, the certainty of a crop. is inſured at 
dhe expence of a two-fold manner of wan their 
ſeed, I know hop Vain it is to combat rooted 
;Jugices, by arguments; and therefore I ſhall. —4 
_ c#emark, that if in other counties their Crops are ag 
Certain without that precaution uſed as in Oxfordſhire 
with it, this two-told manner of ſeeding i is needleſs. 
Indeed, it is a tact confeſſion, that half the ſeed 
chat +4 generally ſown,, if it takes, is ſufficient to en- 


ure a crop; ſo that half the ſeed may be ſpared.1 in 


Kindly years, according to the practice of choſę : far- 
mers, Without any danger of a diſa pointment.,,. 
Another very fingular practice have ſeen in fore 
pants of that county; and that is, 


pon young wheat, in che ſpring; Nt and J. have been | 


1itald;,. that. — is not uncommon. to let ſwine feed a- 


ongſt it at that ſeaſon: That ſheep DA lambs. are 
* 


aſufſpred to eat che tender blades. of v in, order 
W preſs the earth cloie with their fegt to the Toots, 
_ vaftex being loofened by the winter froſts, on. light 
yada * C Fan e 1 Kae 
oo * e wiabpt 
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20 Of Wheat; 


but that heavy cattle, and voracious ſwine ſhould be 
to trample, root up, and deſtroy the 


Plants as well as to tear them up with their — . 


is an advantage which muſt have been diſeovered by 


Aàceident, for no man, I think, could have been rea- 
foned into it by any thing that could have been v | 


in favour of the practice. Feeding with ſheep 1 in che 
ſpring, may alſo be neceſſary — wheat is rank, 


either by the vigour of the ſoil and dung, or by being 
eatly ſowed, and a mild winter ſucceding; but then 
it ſhould be fed off when the ground is dry, and be- 
fore the wheat is at all knotted ; otherivile — of 


the advantage will be loft. 80055 Sable 


There are many other ways of preparing land tor 
wheat, beſides that which I have here recited as the 


Very ee 
3 in their profeſſion, after ſummer-fallowing 


REN make it their rule to ſow. tarneps, and 
after' them off with. ſheep, or-neat cattle in 


the winter, plow early in the Trins tor oats or harley, 


on Which, in a few weeks after, t ey harrou in clo- 


ver; and by that means procure, as it were, a double 


crop at a fingle expence, for the clover, the ſueceeding 
year, coſts only tlie trouble of mowing, trenching, and 


Racking, and generally when ſowed after: _—_ Pays 
better t an any ordinary crop. = 00 


By this management they think their: lee is re- 
ee for in four years they gain firſt, a fallow and 
à crop of turneps; ſecondly, a crop of oats and barley; 
and thirdly,” a double cut of clover, or, what they 
account better when they intend to ſow wheat, one 
early cut, ; and ſummer's feed for their cattle, which 
helps to enrich the land for their ſucceding crop of 


fourthly, wheat which they ſow the ſame year upom a 


ſhallow earthing on the clover ley, when the 
= 3 down bare. | 5766 3607 Semen 


The 


Of Wheat. . 20 
25 The crop of wheat that ſucceds a clover ley, it. 


the ground is in good heart, is eſteemed by many 


the fineſt and pureſt that grows. It is generally ælean, 


as the clover, when it ſucceeds abundantly; choaks 


the weeds, and will not ſuffer chern to gro; and 


turned down moiſt, it heats and ferments in 
the winter, and by that fermentation, not only nous 


 riſhes the plants with a kindly warmth, but diſſolves | 


the ſeeds of the weeds in the common als of cor- 


ruption, into which all the branches and roots 1 che 5 


elover, are in proceſs of time converted. -_ ... 

| Fown, that this method of preparing for ne: 
pleaſes me the beſt, and I always practice it, except 
when Jam prevented by the fly, to which my land 


is but too ſubject; fo that I am often diſappointed of 


a crop of clover, after I have taken the pains to Pres 
paris for it, but of this in its proper place. 
When I ſow. wheat on a Clover ley, my method i is, 
to give it a ſprinkling of lime, about fifteen buſhels 
to an acre, which I think preſerves the grain from 
grubs, and warms the cold earth about the vegetating 


wheat, till the effect of the internal vegetable fermen- 


tation begins to take place. And in the ſpring, when 
the effect of that fermentation has ceaſed, I then add 
a ſprinkling of ſoot, about the ſame quantity as I did 
before of lime, which I perſwade myſelf more than 
doubles the expence, as I, can perceive the effect of 
it, both in checking the weeds, and in- nouriſhing 
the. plants at this particular period; but PRE at 
gontinues-its-virtue to the period of ripening, that, I 
will not take upon me to affirm; for tho I can per- 
eeive plainly where it is ſown. while the wheat con- 
mnues green, yet I never have been able to diſcover 
any difference, either in the apparent bulk of the 
ſtalks, or in the fize of the ears, or plumpneſs of the 
grain, when ripe, in thoſe lands that have been footed; 
from thoſe that have been miſled, tho” I have very 
n ; 
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Pet as it is miahifeſt, chat 
by cheir change and colour from a pale to 4 dee 


11 ral. 3 | 
catefilly” inſpected them for that purpoſe anden! 
have never entered ſo minutely into the comparyforr = 
a8 to be able to determine preciſely as to the produce; 
1: the ſoot enlivens t e plants Ss 
at'a certain period, which is viſible to demonſtration; 


"y 


n, I am encouraged to continue the practice y- 
Af; but recommend it with caution to Others. It is 
4 maxim with me, that every unneceſſary expenice 
m the culture of land is a waſte of fubſtance'; and 
in a large concern, a little wafted upon an acre, be⸗ 
comes conſiderable when added through the courſe of 


' anextenfive crop. Ten ſhillings upon an acre, becomes 


&6l.-when multiplied to an hundred acres, and 5012 
4 year laid by in clear profit, is nearly as much as à 
farmer can annually accompliſh Who rents 2bol/ # 
year. | Some, as ſoon as they ſow their wheat'upon 

clover ley, fold ſheep upon it; others lay on ſtable 
dung, ſpread it, and let it lie rough all the winter; 


but theſe methods do not ſuit every ſoil, nor are they 


always practicable. Ellis commends ftone-lime; 40 
or 50 buſhels to an acre, but againft that infamous 
But to return; another way of preparing for whea? 
17. by ſowivg oats alone immediately after fallowing 
and dunging; and after the oats are mowed, plowing 
in the ſtubble, ſuffering it to heat, and the thatterec 
oats to vegetate, and then plowing for wheat. The 
reaſon given for this practice is, that in rich land the 
fallow and dung are apt to produce ſuch a ratikne! 


of weeds,” as cannot be conquered without injüring 


the Wheat; and moreover,” that the Wheat itſelf 


17 ta i hens Jl 
in ſtraw, and: afterwards wants ftrength"to filf the” 
ears; or elfe, if the ears do fil, "they Become 
heavy,” that'they bear down the falke, and the rc), 

8 | ment, 


A 3 20S: 


But EIS part. or all We this may 1175 8er 


is. ſo tich, there does not ſeem the leaft neceſſity 

A] owing, eſpecially as there are other. wa ys of con- 

quering: weeds beſides fallowing. A crop — F. rench 
wheat, winter vetches, dellec peaſe, turneps, &c. 


will. cleanſe and correct the luxuriancy of rich, 1 
with bout a fallow... And if che- land is _ had. 
will take off the rankneſs of the firſt. dunging, — 
a the ſame time add tertility in its room. 


Jowever, I do not in this treatiſe pretend to force | 


any. man out of his own way; all I aim at, is, to 
bring together at one view, the beſt methods of cul- 
ture. that : are practiſed, and to leave to. every man's, 
choice which to prefer. For my own part, I am not 
ſo g great a bigot to any ſyſtem as wholly to diſapprove 
10 very other, or to imagine that good crops. are al- 

19 the lot of the beſt 1 What Re 

99 aftens fails with another ; and the fame fuc- 


els does not always attend the ſame huſbandry. 


uch more depends upon latent cauſes, which we. 
are apt to reſolve into chance, than is commonly un- 
e and a coincidence of 118 5 N 


oy [i int nite, 151 the ways of managing ja; rf 


19 5 inite alſo. 

: n Rk of preparing land for wheat, is. 
by pag paring the ſurface about an inch, or an 9 
„deep, burning it, and ſpreading the, aſhes as. 
ag may be over the naked {| pace, then ee 
turn 557 In ſome places they plow 1 ummediately for 
55 5 ut the former practice i is more rational; 1 
BE Aft plow 

mam 


; I cannot approve. of this practice; for where the 1 55 a 
OF. 


allow for turneps, they a little Hehe , 
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2s ſoon as the turneps are fed off; and gainin 
by little and little, at three or four plowings à tole- 
rable tilth, they chen fow wheat, three buſhels at Taft 
hs an acre. . mw 

It is obſervable Woresbegg FR land dg in 
his manner, does not laſt, but every fourth year muft 
be ſuffered to run to fivart, that after a ſeries of years, : 
it may again renew its fertility, and again be burnt 
for another crop; and down lands in Devonſhire, the 
newly broken up lands in Glouceſterſhire and V. or- 
ceſterſhire, the cold fenlands in Lincolnſhire, and the 
boggy lands in Ireland, I am fold, are Fe ttiarmped in 
this manner. 

In thoſe ſituations, the practice i is common, And 
the labour cheap, not exceeding fixteen or eighteen 
ſhillings an acre for paring, burning, and ſp 5 75 
Mere the ſame practice to be introduced in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the bare paring of an acre: 
were we to calculate at the common rate for cutting 
of turi, would amount to 71. nearly, a price which 
ſeems at firſt ſight out of all proportion; yet L do 
verily believe, that in ſome rich ſoils, much infeſted 
with rank weeds, jt might be worth the occupier's 
while to beſtow that money to extirpate them etre 
tually, if that practice would accompliſh their de- 
ſtruction. On a rich deep foil, paring and burning 
can do no harm; on a poor thin ſoil, theſe operations 
— to have a tendency to make them thinner and 


ik MAW it will be fads; that this is mere e 
| or no proof of the fact, and that therefore the 
reader having no certain foundaribi whereon to * 
ceed, can receive no real benefit from my inſti 
Be it fo. But let this anſwer ſerve once for All ien 
obj jections, that no conjecture is offered in this tredtiſe, 
but whatis deduced from practice ſome where. "Thi 5 
land! is — and burnt in ſome counties cannot be 


nyed, 
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nes and I have ſeen corn between Popham Lane and 
Wincheſter growing upon land ſo managed, among 
which there did not appear a weed. It is upon this 
fact, that I form my conjecture, / and that-a certain 
effect. which attends a certain method of practice in 


one county, will, probably attend the like practice 


when transfered to another county; but I cannot abs 
ſolutely aſſert that it will. Every conjecture that may 


be found in this treatiſe ſhall have an vans degree of | 


probability for its lupport, 


Another way of preparing for wheat i is indeed * 


cal, but muſt not here be omitted; it is practiſed in 
the neighbourhood of Guildford in Surry, where it 


is no unuſual thing for the farmers to ſett their light 


ſandy lands to their labourers and others by the perch, 
rood, or acre, for the purpoſe of ſawing -carrots, 


With theſe labourers they make it a condition to' 
trench the land fo ſett them, two ſpade deep before they 
ſow their crop, and to hoe it thrice while the carrots 


are growing, to leave the land clean, and to remove 


their crops from the premiſes before the wheat ſea · 


ſon approaches, that the farmers may have time to 
plow. inn their dung. This is an advantageous me- 


rhod of preparation, which is not every where to be 
Bae as his land the farmer ſetts for about three 


pence a-perch or forty thillings an acre, but the cul- 


ban it is, by which he makes his greateſt advantage. 
About Stratford, ſomething Jam told of the like kind 
prevails with reſpect to the potatoe culture; but the 


Iriſh labourers give at the rate of 41. an acre rent, 
and ſubject. themſelves to the like condition of clearing 


| . ly: informed, that- potatoe ground is ſtill ſett 

dearer, in Lancaſhire than even at Stratford ; and that 
Poor. men there give at the rate of 1 11 an acre, 
n abject : themſelves to the like conditions of leaving 
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the e in before ſeed time, and I have of late been 
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> land. clean at a certain un y. But the ſame perſon 
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| 
[| aſſured me, that they have there introduced a Sete 5 
wh of potatoe of ſuch quick growth, that in the ſum- 
| [ mer they gain a double crop, and that the firſt crop 
is only ten weeks in the ground, and the latter nine. 
It may eaſily be conceived, that the crops which 
ſucceed this kind of culture are large, if no particu- / 
lar accidents intervene. And yet, in certain ſeaſons, 
even theſe have been known to fail. About Stratford, 
ſeven, and even eight quarters of wheat upon an acre | 
is no uncommon crop, and nine or ten quarters of '% 
1 oats ; about Guildford, where the land is not fo rich, 
1 | nor dung ſo plenty, four or five quarters of wheat 
4 content the farmer, and he is not diſpleaſed with ſix 
ot ſeven quarters of oats upon an acre. ; 
| From a little field of two acres and a half, on the fide x 
1 of a rifing ground now in the occupation of Mr. 
|| Blackwell, the banker, neat Lewiſham in Kent, that 
1 gentleman ied upwards of thirty quarters of ats, 
1 and that without any erde ange or oy * : 
1 traordinary manure: 
Mr Miller mentions twelve quarters of wheat to 
have been produced on an acre of drilled wheat, the 
rows 12 inches a- part; and the author of the Far- 
mer's Letters takes notice of 18 ee growing on 
an acre broad caſt; 
"Theſe are all extraordinary crops; and, with par- 
ticular care and particular tillage, 1 doubt not may 
be obtained in many foils in this kingdom; it is 
therefore great encouragement for huſbandmen to ; 
exert themſelves when they are aſſured what Ry: be : 
done by diligenee and art. 
| Ia Suflex, which runs much upon ſtiff hy, and all 90 
through the north, they always prepare their lands 
for wheat by manuring with lime, and tho? I de not 
approve of the practice, from the ill ſucceſs that has 
attended my own experiments, yet I cannot believe 
that it would be univerſally. followed in thoſe courts 
* if it were — to be univerſally hurtful. 
Indeed 


Indeed they fallow and lime for wheat, and as no 
one ventures a crop upon fallow alone; all the merit 
of the increaſe is placed to the account of the lime: 

whereas, if Dr. Home's experiments may be relied . 
upon to prove any thing, they prove juſt the contrary: | 
Four yeats ago upon a hilly-field of clay; Ilimed 

for wheat at the rate of ſixty buſhels upon an acre; and 
by the perſwafions of my ſeedſman, I ſowed near three + 
buſhels of wheat and reaped after the rate of fixteen; 
The year following; oats were ſowed upon the ſame 
field, not thro choice, but from neceſfity, and pro- 
duced. about four quarters upon an acre. The third 
year, barley and clover, after being winter fallowed and 
ploughed thrice ; the barley did not amount to five 
buſhels upon, an acre, and hardly a blade of clover, 
was to be ſeen when the barley was niowed; tho” 
ſowed at two different periods, both favourable. 
enough, as being ſowed when the ground was moiſt, 
and rain ſucceeded in a few days after ſowing. l 
The abſolute ſterility of this field I wholly im- 
puts to the effects of the lime, which, tho“ as a ma- 
nure I decry; yet as a preſervative againſt the ravages of 
grubs and inſects I moſt e Nei- 
ther is there any bad effects to be apprehended from 
the moderate uſe of it, ten or fifteen buſhels ſown up- 
on an acre, by hand, in ſuch a manner, as to be all 
equally diffaſed, will arm and cheriſhland, when fixty 
ſpread with a ſhovel will hurt and impoveriſh it. 
This caution I thought proper to repeat, becauſe of 
the indiſcriminate ule which the beſt farmers are too 
apt to make of "this mene sz 
Farmers upon the hills have yet another method of 
preparing for wheat, and that is, by feeding off, and 
folding their St. Foin, one or two years before they 
break up the leys, and then ploughing early in the 
ſpring, ploughing again about the beginning of June, 
and before the end . DM they are fare to have their 
Vit: es aan] 7 ſee l 
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iced in As their ſoil js, generally of 
h Fed in the you A they uſe $i ger little Lale c 


888 the e n the room of drefling, beſtow 


an aſtoniſhing quantity of ſeed, ſome. fourtsen 
and others four buſhel, what their. DOOR RY X 
have not been able to aſcertain, but their craps; bei 
generally clean, they ſell their wheat 5 A great 1 — 2 


10 low country farmers, who are very fond of it for 


ſeed, as ic is ſmall and bright, and generalby ru 

very even. Being ſmall more grains go to the buſhel, 
and its brightneſs is another recommendation, 28 its 
colour. continues for t] o or three years, after bei 
fowed i in coarſer foils _ PE Y 
"The farmers in the Iſle of Thaner have a WF 
of preparing their land peculiar to themſelves; in- 
ſtead of clover they propagate chiefly trefoil for the 
take of feeding their ſheep, and becauſe it is more 
laſting than clover. After reaping the full benefit of 
four years crops, they feed it or þ bare, and about the 
beginning of November, dung, plough, and fow 
75 r Heat upon one earthing. They. brine their 
d with ſea water, ſometimes roll, and ſometimes 
drive their ſhee Over it to ſettle the earth about the 
feeds, and in the dung that would other wiſe re- 
main upon the ſurface. If the wheat is rank in the 
Hyriog ey feed it off with their ſheep ; if not, they 
fler it to remain and ripen, and metimes cut ie 

n 1 

55 all. theſe ways, 40 as a medium 

ue the new and old 1 Tce Pn [ have $59.5 
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"ant ſowed in the fame way or 
bs andiit wo be hand-hoed if e becorti 
Inſtead of ſowing only four inches in ſeventy 
8 one inch in two is ſown; and as to the vacant 
Ap, it may be ploughed, or if you pleaſe, horſe- 
hoed as often as the weather and time will permit; 
in Mort, it will receive a whole year's fallow to pre- 
pare it for a future crop, and if a : fprinktig of 
can be ſpared for it, e increaſe will no doubt an- 
_— che Hon —_ f 
rior mag bn this me- 
Galen may be 2 dre one, Ne the furrows which 
oceupy-no inconfiderable ſpace-in the old hirſbandry, 
and produce but little, will in this huſbandry be 
wholly occupied; or, more properly ſpeaking, there 
will be no vacant furrows ; and the edges or ontfides 
by means of the frequent ploughings of the vacant 


LavDs, inſtead of being poor and weak, will be the 


plumpeſt and fulleſt corn in the whole LAND. Add 
to this, chat the air having a freer current thro? the 
young wheat will contribute to its nouriſhment in 'a 
double proportion to what it uſually does in the old 
Rufbandry. e 
That this method will be rofitable ie dung is 
ſeutee cannot be doubted, for it is now univertall 
acknowleged, that tho” tillage has not all the 182 
erties of dung, and therefore cannot wholly” 
ly the want of it, yet, where it is properly Fn 
ted, it does much ore towards fertlizaion than 
dung of nſelf can without proper tillage. And we 
auf ſafely conclude from Mr. Tull's s experietoe; thar 
the longer any field is cultivated in this THAO} the 
Fen and more fertile it will o 
n P 2 | The 


a fame wurd that the 
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e er eee be this „chat between tlle ait 
— > 9a P 
tom of particles; che vegetable 'is:.cohtinuallyſending 
forth ſomething into the air or atmoſphere,” andy 
often receiving ſomething back; chat Which it ſends 
forth is robbed of all its  natritiops partieles, and 
that vchich it receives abounds wich luck: 1 it is there 
fore reaſonable to ſuppoſe that even weeds in this ſenſe 
may be made to ſupply che place of dung, nay, 
that they may be converted into an actual drefling s 
for by ploughing them up and returning them back 
into the earth from whence a 5 aroſe; they ſuddenly 
heat and ferment, and by thatfermentation. a total dif- 
ſolution of their parts enſues, a conſequently a cor: 
ruption of the whole mals... As oſten therefore as a 
quantity of rank growing weeds are ploughed into 
the earth, ſo oſten you may be ſaid to give it a freſh 
dxeſfing; and hence it is, that lands chat are thus 
alternately fallowed and fowed;. bebains: Aber by 
that method of culture. NEA 
I have now a field of 8 preparing after 
this method. Ir is a clover ley, which I intend to 
continue for winter's feed. In the ſpring I: propoſe 
to break up every other land, and in the ſummer to 
let the ſheep and cattle graze Agon it indiſcriminate- 
4% 6 but to all intents and purpoſes to give my 
broken up Laxps all the advantages of a ſummer's | 
tallow, and when the ſeaſon comes I will give the 
laſt earthing a ſimall ſprinkling of dung, and then fow 
Wheat. After which I will fnut — 2 Whale field, 

and ſuffer no more eattle to merit, al E a, e 
= experiment its full effect. 24 friofgt 
I know 4t-will be ſaid by MF auſe;: my 
an has already ſaid it, What can you think to 
_ by pioughing half your lands? does it not double 
the rent 2 Triie but it leflens the labour and expences. 
Seed aud tune of. ploughing and ſowing are 1 
- eth. * 2 1. i | ; ut 


Bavhia: adds, you do not intend toi ſave ploughimg, 
for inftead' of three times ploughing for wheat; 
you-plow as often as the weeds ſpriog up, you muſt 
82828 month: Admitted that in ſummer I may: 

is then will be ſix times ploughing one half, 
which will be equal to three times ploughing the 
whole; but chis will be the POT Pt af _ 

meds (5 4c n 


Dung, whets my Fork ſituated, coſts five ſhillings ; 


2:oatt;: beſides fetching two miles; three ſhillings 
3-load; and to fetch it ſix miles; one ſhilling and 
fix-pence a - load; and to fetch it thirteen miles. 
| ing an acre at fifteen loads to the acre, cannot, 
therefore, be eſtimated at leſs than four guineas at an 
average, one half of which may certainly be faved. 
As to the produce it may be — upon 
authority, at three - quarters upon the acre, This 1 
report upon the eredit of the gentleman that firſt de- 
viled this new methed; and I am the rather inclined to 
believe the fact, from this conſideration, that in moſt 


inclofures in the common method of huſbandry, the 


furrows and water furrows take up a conſiderable 


ſpace, and produce little or nothing. In this me- 


thod the furrows are made deep, as in the new huf- 
bandry, upon the edges of the intervals, and take 


nothing from the Lands that are ſown; theſe furrows 


lie open all the winter, by which the! ſuperfluous 
wet 18 drained off from the wheat; and N when 


the ſpring ſeaſan returns, they are filled up with 2 


freſh earth from the interval, which gives _—_ to 
the vegetating roots, and affords an eaſy: paſſage for 
them to ſpread. This advantage with the addi 
Tillage, it may be preſumed, will balance the Uefici- 
of”, „ eſpecially when it is :confi 
that. Mg Tull had often upon two rows in ſix! feet 
Hands, at een 6 din emen = en on an 
gore. e 01. 774-31 
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| M ey Of "Wheat: 
18 | Should any thing that is here offered fall into the 
2 — of petſons inelined to purſue the like experi- 


| 

| ment, L Would caution them to have particular re- 
1 gad to the foil on which they proceed; I am per- 
| | fuaded: that all ſoils that are accounted er ear are flot 
ifs Alike proper for wheat, nor will they pr _— 
1 of equal quantity or quality, though —— 


G and! in the beſt manner. This, I believe, every ex- 
enced farmer muſt have obſerved, without being 
— to aſſign the cauſe. Where wheat, there 
fore, is intended to be continued year after year, 
without any change of ſpecies, I 5 adviſe the 
Choice to be made of ſuch fails, on which wheat has 
been obſerved to thrive beſt at the leaſt exp 
Jo ſuch foils it is reaſonable to conclude that wheat 
25 natural; and where any ſpecies of vegetable is found 
to be natural, or to ſpeak, perhaps, with more 
priety, agreeable to the foil on which it is planted; 
it may, I believe, be continued annually without any 
fear of exhauſting | its N mant to the lateſt i period 
of tune. N ; 
I do not ed my opinion merely upon Mr. 
0 Tulls Theory, nor upon the thirteen years expe- 
rience which that gentleman has recorded in confir- 
mation of his own hy potheſis; but I ground it upon 
Je more infallible guide, the uniform courſe of na- 
ture, that on certain ſoils has continued certain ſpe- 
ies of vegetables almoſt in exchuſion to others from 
{ the beginm ng, and probably will continue the ſame 
10 the end of time, if wholly left to her own diſpo- 
tion. To this obſervation-it may, perhaps, be ob- 
Jected that wheat is not the natural produ. 
ary; ſol in this part of he world. True; ; but it 
© thrives in ſome ſpots much better tlian in ochers, and 
wherever it is found to thrive beſt; there it is moſt 
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Of Wheat. _— 7 
Fi As the author of this diſcovery has invented a drill 
of the moſt ſample conſtruction, and allo. a methd 
of drawing the rows, by omy changing the tines of 
the common harrow, a more paticular acegunt of 
theſe inſtruments ſhall be ſulheined to this work, in 
the mean time, I ſee. no reaſon to doubt, but that 
——— ſeed thinly after the e and miſhng 
every other furrow, may anſwer all the purpoſes — 2 5 
drill, by leaving room, between the rows for the 
hand-hoe, which may be uſed or not uled, As {| 
folk may require. 2 
It ſhould not here be forgotten, that ane the c -Y 
: couragemenit given to: agniculture by the laydable 
Society of Arts, it has been. diſcovered, that wheat 
{own in February, if the ſeaſon be mild, will thrive 
- abundantly, and produce a plentiful crop; ſo that 
ſhould the autumn prove rainy or otherwiſe. unfa- 
- vourable for the ſowing of wheat, the farmer needs 
- not. deſpair of a ſecond opportunity if his land is 
kept in tilth for the reception of the ſeed. 
Of late years the month of February, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of it, has been remarkably mild; and 
hen that happens to be the caſe, the earth is ſtrongly 
-Inclined to vegetation, and exerts its force in the pro- 
duction of every kind of plant that is ſown more vi- 
 gorouſly, than in any other month in the year. If, 
therefore, wheat is ſown as ſoon as the firſt indica- 
cations. of the ſpring are obſerved, and the, ſubſe- 
quent weather happens to correſpond. with thoſe early 
indications; then the farmer will be ſo far from be- 
ing a ſufferer by miſſing the firſt ſeaſon, that, if the 
inter has been generally rainy, cold, raw, and 
foggy, he will probably be a conſiderable gainer. 
White Cone Wheat, Mr. Tull obſerves, will HEAT to 
che the lateſt ſown. 16d 81 IG | 
AI has been fanker remarked, thatearly ſown wheat 
is veryapt to f pend itſelf in ſtraw, and nothing is 
A more 
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ate-fourn wheat, — it cloapesithe-fatab elfetts 
df froſts, when the ſpears are tender and juſt begin- 
ning to break threugh the ground, will maſt aſſur- 
vd overcome all other acoi ts till blooming-time, 
hen, like all other wheat, it is liable to a ſecorid 
mi- carriage. There is nothing particular in the 
culture of late ſown wheat, — ry the land is in 
beart; but it will be labour loſt to ſow wheat in Fe- 
bruary upon poor la, or land not in a ich and 

r nn A "yd ne 

It remains now, wok I ſhould * fomerhing of 
os reaping of wheat, and of the various ways in 
various countries of ſtacking! and houſing it. As to 
the reaping or rather cutting of wheat, there are two 

Ways, one with tlie fickle, which is the moſt general 

FN nin England; the other with the eg which is 18 the 

itt moſt general in ſome foreign countries. 

— 1 By the Rev Mr. Comber's account in the: Mu- 
ſeam Ruſticum, the practice of mowing wheat is 
general in the wolds of Vorkſhire; and that gentle- 
man recommends the practice experimentally. The 
method is; ſays he, to employ two mowers, two 
patherers and a binder; and theſe five hands, 1 1 
underſtand him right, will cut down, gather, bind 4 
"= ſtook four acres a-day, each acre: id: be- 

tween'three: and four quarters upon an average; now 
wing each of the hands employ'd in this work 
alf à crown 2-day, which is great wages in thut 
intry, but dearly earned, as the labourers work 
early and late; the cutting of four acres amounts 

_ - onlpt0125. 6d. whereas cutting the fame quantity 

 withthefickle; in the neighbourhood of London; will 
coſt at leaſt 11.” 128. including beer; this is A very 
„ e were there no inconveniences at- 
ane — bur Mrs: Comber :agknow- 
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Of Wheat: _— 
-Jodges, that when- the wheat is lodged;i4hdy chats 
Even in choſe wolds to reap it witheths ſickle. An 
_ avhew it is conſidered, that Ne gathe 
and binding much wheat maſt: be ſhattered. and It 
behind, and many ears cut off by che l a 
Have ſeen in mowing; of oats, even where they have 
ſwod generally ere&t; I do not apprebend that all 
chat is ſaved in cutting is clear gain. Add to, this, 
that where weeds or quitch abound among wheat, 
mowing of it muſt be attended with many obvious 
inconveniencies, more than ſufficient. to. balance chr 
ſaving by cutting. 194! e tt 
Fet us, however, e the manner of mowing, 
where that method is moſt in uſe, that farmers wo 
may be inclined to practiſe it either by, neceſſity 
fror the want of hands; or for the quicker diſpana 
on aceount of threatning weather, may be at no lo 
ĩo direct their ſervants in the performance. 
Where the wheat is clean and ſlender, the mower 
inſtead of advancing with his feet upon the ſquare, 
goes forward in à line, with his feet one before the 
other, by which he gains time. Where the wheat 
is weedy or heavy, he has not power fufficient 1p 
chat poſture to command his ſtroke; and, 3 
is obliged to proceed upon the ſquare. 
In mowing _ the mower leaves the landing 
corn on his right; in mawing wheat, he — 11 
upon the left, — which the Farr is in à great mea- 
ſure ſupported by the ſtanding corn, and the g- 
therer with a ſmooth em gathers it up [tet 
lier and ſooner for the binder, than if it lay flat up- 
"on the ridge. da hl win 115 
Ihe ſeythe 18 hich they! mow the wheat is dib- 
ferent in different countries. The Brabant ſcythe 
Teſts on the inſide of the ſhoulder,” the Hainault on 
the lower joint of the arm, and on the thighg the 
French — the Lame mn e 2 in 


; * <. | 75 England, 


ans 5 Of hear, 


England, only: with a ſtrait handle; the:Vorkſhite 
2wold- lapſes rand; bmw agg ere nn the 
et 1E 551 2 Ob” of 
„ Aer ee mention the method o 
3 the fickle, only juſt to hint, that in ſome o 
tries they are more dexterous chan in others, . In 
Scotland, where they reap oats and barley. with:1the 
Hickle, the labourers are much more expert than in 
England; they cut cloſer to the ground, gather 
eleaner, and will reap more in a-day tl the- 
:do here, owing to their being more early bred to it 
in that country than in this. It is no uncomman | 
ching to ſee children of ten years of age reaping 
with a ſickle in that country, and vying with women 
in their endeavours to excel. The reaſon, probabl . 
that may incline. the farmers in that country to reap 
rather than mo, is, that labour is cheap and corn 
g dear; ; and, therefore, what they fave from waſte in 
the former method, more than ou! the ante of 
* expence. 22 
It is certain, chat in England, in years Wed oats 
and barley do not ripen kindly, that is, when one 
part of the corn in the ſame field ripens before the 
Other part, and that before one part is fit to cut the 
other is ready to ſhed, the waſte that is made by 
mowing is incredible; and, I believe, it may gene- 
rally be obſerved in the very beſt years, that the 
quantity ſhed is more than the ſeed ſown; for when- 
ever a field is plowed up, either of oats or harley, im- 
- mediately after being cleared of its former crop; the 


nee Springs: up;; after plowing, is equal to any 


erop whatever, and many . ſuffer ſelf⸗ 
„Wen ots, as they arę called, to ſtand the wänter, 


and find - rarer che their ſpring crops, not in bur- 


den only, but i in 1 of which 1 myſelf have 
been a w witneſs: {575 2 19 ofa h 

As to the manner of ſhocking or locking, as it is 
- called, all the contrivances that have come to my 


knowledge, 2 


Of Wheat, 219 
:kiibivledpe;” have been liable to more obj dbjeQiong 
chan the common method. What the farmer has 
to do, is, to ſee that his reapers make their ſheaves 
dot a moderate! ſize, and as nearly of a bignes as 
ble; and that the corn be laid even at che bot- 
m, chat when they ſtook chem they may ſtand 
Mitra!” and the ears riſe gradually to a point; and al- 
io that the ſheaves be bound firm. And to do this 
(ſhould always be a part of the agreement with the 
-reapers, who otherwiſe will be very negligent in 
theſe particulars, to the farmer's prog damage and 
vexation. In rainy catching weather, it is good to 
"take two ſheaves from each ſtook, and parting them 
in the middle, cap the remainder with them by 
turning the ears downwards, but this ſhould be done 
when the weather is dry. If no more than ten 
"ſheaves be ſet up in a took, two Heaves will =P 
the other eight. 5 
In cutting wheat, however, a with: the 
ſeythe or = ſickle, great regard ſhould be had to 
the degrees of ripeneſs, which now begins to be 
retty well underſtood in moſt af the counties in 
Faglnd. If the wheat is left growing till it is full 
- ripe,” the coat grows thick and tough, and the meal 
contracts a browneſs that bakers diſlike. If it be 
deut too green, eſpecially in moiſt weather, it ſeldom 
* hardens- fufficiently for grinding, and has withak a 
rawnels that is very difagreeable': in bread. / The cri- 
tical time of cutting is, when the milkineſs is juſt har- 
dened into a firm erud; but as this does not happen 
to all the ears at the fame time in any one ae t 
judgment is required in e when 
and where, to begin; for generally-one 
field is ready three or four days before che . pave 
the weather be ſet fair, and the ſun has remarkable 
power, it matters not how green the wheat is cut, 
e oy _ _ n e ent it will "Ie and 
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ö well hardened by fore cut; SHE. 


220 of "Wheat. 


karden in the ſtalk; but, if the weather be neff 
to rain, the ſtraw ſhould be brown, and the" milk 


Wheat cut at a proper time will fall at a Ki 
or two a quarter more, than Wheat of equal o0d- 
nels that has flood till full whe; 99219, 90 

In ricking wheat, ſome are very curious; for 
befides raiſing their ricks upon ſtandards, or ſtaddle 
ſtones „ 28 they are commonly called, to prevent. the 
acceſs of vermin, they form a little riſing in the mid 
dle with dry oat- ſtraw before they begin to build; 


by which the ears all the way up have ap eaſy inclina- 


tion, and when they come to thatching make a very 
regular figure with the innermoſt ſheaves, almoſt 
erect. | In the Ifle of Wight the figure of the ricks 


is as regular, as if turned in a 2 Others chuſe 
1775 uare form, and bring up their ricks to an edge 
t 


e ridges of a houſe; but in theſe operations, 


perfection is only to be attained by 0 e no "rey 
| ben ms will ever avail, | = | 
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5 * E has fewer varietics than almoſt any: other 
vegetable. We know of none in England but 


s and ſpring rye; the firſt is generally fowed 


in the neighbourhood where 1 live in the autumn, 


and fed off in the ſpring with great cattle, ſheep, and 
labs, and i is by that means an excellent preparative 


for turnips 3 for as ſoon as the rye is eaten bare, 'the 
ground is ploughed up immediately, and there is ge- 
nerally time to repeat the ploughings two- or three 
times before the turnip- ſeaſon commences, by Which 
the land's is x Fvetones and FRYE: by al ty: Weak 
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HE . 221 
tages bf à ſummer fallow; and by: that management 
|. Mee very ſeldom ee a crop. 
n the northern counties, tye is more fre · 
quently mixed with wheat and made 0 of than in 
the ſquthern, it is not uncommon, if if Mr. Miller may 
be credited, to ſow rye and wheat together ; but this 
practice is ſo very abſured, that if ever it has been 
uſual, it muſt now be generally exploded. Rye 
eyery one knows is the earlieſt ripe of any grain, wheat 
generally. the lateſt. How can theſe. two e be 
made to ripen together 
Rye is there generally ad in as a ſummer 
corn, and anſwers. well.; the ſtraw fetches a 
price-for thatch, and the grain ſells well in the north 
for meal; and as it is a hardy plant, and grows up- 
on almoſt: any kind of barren, ſtoney, gravelly land, 
It is. no wonder that much of it is there cultivated. 
It is, aid, however, by ſome, to be much addicted 
tg a. diſeaſe called the BL As r, and under that circum- 
ſtance, if ground into meal and eaten conſtantly,” 
is of all poiſons the moſt pernicious, for it has been 
| known to kill whole families by piece-meal by rot- 
ting off their limbs firſt, and then leaving them to 
linger out their lives in extreme miſery. 
Many inſtances of this kind are related in the me- 
Saad eſſays of foreign countries, and in the Philofo- 
- phical- Tranſactions of our own. One cafe howeber 
happened in my memory, which, at firſt, was gens. 
rally; attributed. to this cauſe, but upon proper ehe 
quiry, was found to be owing to arother; yet 15 oe 
ſerves to be related as it is indeed very ſingular. 
caſe I mean was that of John Downing of Wang 
2 Norfolk: This man had a wife and ſi chil 
dren, the eldeſt a girl of fifteen, years of age, tlie 
youngeſt about four months. On Sunday Be tenth. 
of- January 1762, the eldeſt complained of a pain 
by Wer leſt kgs ; the fame evening another girl com- 
plained 
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of a like zu de dhe On 
oa the mother pion child, ne Tueſda 1 
the reſt of the fainily weit affected in the fave tri an 
ner, ſome in one leg ſome in another; the little in- 
fant was taken from the mother's breaſt and died in 4 
few weeks; tlie Pains continued to increaſe through- 
out the family, and in leſs than fix weeks the io. 
thet loſt both her feet by 4 mortification ; the _— 
girl both her legs below the knees; the ſecond 855 
aged 13 the ſame; the third girl aged ten, one foot 
at the ancles; a boy of eight, both legs below the 
knees; another boy of four, both bis feet; and the 
father the uſe of his fingets for ſome time, and final⸗ 
Iy loſt two of his nails; all this was generally im- 
puted to their living upon diſtempered bread, and 
the faculty, as many caſes — the like kind tho? not 
ſo fatal nor fo general through à whole family, had 
been recorded, Tuppaſed that bread to be made of rye. 
Upon examination however, it does not appear 
chat their bread was rye, but damaged wheat. As 
L had written this caſe from memory oily. and the” 
current report of the time when it happened, I judg-_ 
edit of too much importance to truſt wholly to that 
authority, „ and therefore I had recourſe to the Gentle. 
man's Magazine to confirm the fact. In that Maga= 
zine Vol. XXXIIL p. 493, I find the caſe mote. 
particularly enquired into and authenticated by the 
Rev. Mr Bonet, minifter at Wattiſham, who to the 
queſtions ſent him by Dr: Baker, F. R. S. relative 
to the dyet of this poor — 4 family, return 4 
an anfiver to the followi r 
War, they e orgy x clay poo He pat 
« T'bis could not 5 them as clay bas ens AG 
1 3 ne? rban any « orber mixrare 
1.9%. knows. : $35 & 8 0 8 
| WR during the proceeding nere ey 
made of cla wheat rivers, or S670; Wheat ot 
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bad been damaged; it had heen lodged; gathered, ant. 1 

(. threſhed er it; made bad bread, and worſe, | 
| Paige; ut. the fa DET himſelf and his; family, eat; 1 
of it About hun SGP wasn has Angers ud 1 

"Frxop- Maar; "they, bought their pie 0 1 A 

a. armer w 0 eat of the ſame hi but for three | 


s before they were taken in, they. had eaten 
rotten. mutton, of which they bought 4 a quarter at Lo 
time for a ſhilling, 

' From this account the Society were 2 to at- 
tribute their misfortune to the bad corn; and the 
rather as Mr. Noel, principal Surgeon at the Hoſ- 
pital of Orleans, had acquainted the Academieians ar 
Paris, that he had received in the year, 1710, more 
| patients into that Hoſpital, affected with a 
dry, black livid gangrene, which began at the toes, 
and advanced more or leſs, ſometimes reaching to the 
ken and was ſuppoſed to be the effect of 0 bread 
made from a degenerated kind of Ryz called in that 
country Ergot. 

But what had more particularly imprefied m mink 
with regard to Rye, was, the caſe which Dr. 3 
reports from Fontanelle of a Peaſant at Blois, whicl 
2 reſembles that of the family at Wattiſham ; 

this man had eaten horned rye in bread, and was 

ſeized with a mortification which. cauſed all the toes 
of one foot to fall off, then the toes of the other, after- 
wards the remainder of the feet; and laſtly, it eat 
off the fleſh of both his legs and thighs, leaving 
the bones bare: The Dr. concludes; that horned rye, 
(which, he ſays, is rye that has. ſuffered an irregular 
tation, producing an excreſcence of. a browniſh, 

co our, ) i is not only hurtful to man, but to other ani- 
* and cautions al farmers againlt. its Pe 


ong the farmers 
* ; 


it more pro- 


per 
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this © country; yet I cannot but 
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244 | of Bi. D. 15 
pet to ſow with peaſe (I mean the ſummer loft; A 
thoſe” counties where the cuſtom is to ſow 2 TY 
beans with that plant, than either of thoſe laſt men-- 225 
tioned; for as it is of quicker growth and riſes higher | 
than almoſt any other corn, it ould <p ort the- ; 9 
ſooner and better than : any oth er, and it wel NP... 
is ho very bad inixture for hogs.” | | 
The time of year for fowing winter ry: Dear "Lim: s 
don, is September, or the beginning of October, 
whers it is intended for early food for cattle i in the” F 
ſpring. If for a arveſting crop, or to ſow with p 
the ſpring rye is beft, and will do very well if fown” a 


in March or April. 


Mr. Ellis ſays, it is 4 great inpovekiſher ; chat 
wherever rye is ſown the ground ought fo be well 
dreſſed, and for that purpoſe prefers ſoot; falt, linnen 
rags, che fold, or peat-afhes, to other dreflings. 8 

In the counties of Hertfoxd; Buckingham, and 


Oxford, they ſow it, he ſays, upon the hills in Auguſt, 


and generally feed it off with ſheep in the ſpring ; 
but if flouriſhing, let it remain for a crop. a 
In his directions for late ſowing it in the nort 
he particularly recommends well cultivated dry ear. 17 
as the only ſoil for rye; gravel, ſand, chalk,: or: 
round partly of their natures, are his words; and that 
mie ſced be fown in a dry time, adding“ that! imme 


diately before it is ſown or immediately after, 25 


buſhels of ſtone lime ſhould be ſown by hand as ſoon 
after flaking as che hand can bear it; that in defaulr 
of lime, the ſame quantity of coal ſoot about a fort- 
night after the rye is come up; or in default of both 


that five or ten buſhels of falt be ſown upon an acre, 


by which a crop of 196 ſown in n or March 
may be obtained.” © - © 3 

"Tho! I have the higheſt opinion of every Lofibie 
praftical farmer's judgment when tounded upon ex- 
FENCE, yet I. can n no means * my. * 
* when 


. 


* Of Beg. 2. 
when govet ned by coryefture. In this: light 1 3 
1 pag e upon an acre,/and I am cer. 2 
tain whoever tries the ke quantity, or ahy thing near 
it, "Linlefs to kill the rankeſt weeds; will repent: his 
raſpneßß. . Common falt, inſtead of enriching land, 
will make barren for a time the richeſt ſoil 3: but . 
is like other poiſons, in a ſxilful hand, it will corteck | 
1 0 Ts but vibly app d, will cure 
n 4 
'As theft ſtraw is valuable hear London, 388 common. 
method is to reap rye, and as it is early ripe, and 
comes in at a ſeaſon when ſtraw generally beats the 
price of ordinary hay at the London markets, were 
the grain fold to feed hogs, the culture of it would 
* e an e way of einge per land, 


CHAP. 1 III. 1 
O Bari. 


H E R E are four ſorts of bailey commonly . 

1 pon in this iſland ; but it is obſervable, that 
"Vie"; is ſown in the north 7 is hardly known in the 
ſouth, and what is ſown in the fouth is hardly known 
in the north. The barley ſown in Scotland, is the win- 
ter or ſquare barley, called in that country Bear; and 
in this Bigg; The barley Day jo in 15 ſouthern. coun- 
ties of England, is the {pri ; Which i is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the two OT of. or e Vlies, | 
and the thinneſs of the chaff. . That uſually 9 12 in 
the eaſtern parts, is what is known by the nathe of 
ſprat barley, is of a rounder and more compacted 
body, and has it beards longer and more firm and 
prickley than the former, ,; 1o Far birds ſeldom meddle 
with it; the fourth ſort of barley, is known. by 1 85 

name of long-eared: barley, and-is, perhaps, the 

| 9 4 all the barleys 3 and Fer no re 
ation 
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226 Q Bano. 
dation has ſo far prevailed, as to make this ſþet 915 
general thoughout the kingdom ; ; indeed the difficu . 
"of procuring the ſeed may be the reaſon. 'Thefe /3 
yet another ſort formerly much in uſe, and known ing 
. among farmers, by the name of rath ripe barley 
of. late it has fallen into diſuſe, and therefore Nee 
worth ben All theſe different ſorts mi 
e ſame manner; but there is 8 | 
little reaſon to hope that all farmers would concur in 
one method, was that method ever fo perfect. 
All arable land is not naturally proper for barley, 
| though almoſt all arable land may be made fo by cul- 
tivation. Wherever turneps thrive beſt, barley may be 
ſown to advantage, and there can. be no better pre- 
Paration for barley than by ſummer fallowing, ſowing 
turneps, feeding them off, and plowing immediately. 
Nor can there be a more profitable 32 of managi fa 
it 


are 1 5 1250 wy opening the 5 he root 
Have freedom to tiller and ſend forth freſh ſhoots which 
otherwiſe periſh] in the ground.” I do not find any 
e directions in the Tullian huſbandry for the 
Itivation of barley; ; Lobſerve indeed that Mr Tull 
fornetimes'drilted, but more often ſowed his barley 
Þroadeaſt. Sir Digby ad, however ſeems ſo great 


5 a coh- 


0% Barly. 
Amor} 210 ch 


4 6 5 welt "at he has even perſevere 145 
| Y, A nd has mas e one improvement wh. t 
bia be learnt. Ng Pe. Sor ene "an A 
"after t the laſt horſe-hoeing he ſows e in the 7 
ere , Which, has. frequently. ſucceeded 0 his Wi 
ere 18, however „one material, e a ajnſt 
"this practice, which in my opinion muſt mall Se 
[4 it, that is, in wet years, the encouragement that 
every horſe-hoeing muſt give to the tillering of freſh 
ſtalks from the Toots. The bare „ of this 
; obje&tion muſt ſtrike every farmer at once, and it 
were needleſs to enlarge, where the fact is ſelf-eyi- 
7555 J. ſhall therefore refer thoſe who, notwith- 
fanding what I have ſaid, may ſtill be inclined to 
arſue the horſe-hoeing method, to what Sir Digby 
143 faid in favour of it, in the Memoirs of Ana 
ture Vol. I. p. 228, & ſeq. 

After what I have ir FE faid, it may ſeem ſu- 
perfluous to uſe any additional arguments to prevent 
à waſte of ſeed, both of barley and clover; the uſual 
method of ſowing three, and ſometimes four, buſhels 
of the former upon an acre, is prepoſterous, when 
Ar half of the laſt quantity is nearly ſufficient ; and, 


161 10 1 


am perſuaded, that a quart of cloyer-ſeed, ſown 


mn an acre by a good ſeedſman, if the ſeed be go 
produce more plants than any ground can ſul IP- 
port. It is no uncommon thing to ſee the ground 
Tnatted with clover in the ſpring, and yet but a puny 
half 50 88 crop in June, and a worſe in Auguiſt. 
On the contrary, I have ſcen a very thin, ſhow. of 
2 705 in the ſpring, and yet two ſtout crops of * cloyer 
ave ſucceeded at the proper ſeaſons. ack 
There. is nothing more deceitful, than the old Pro- 
verb, f you do not ſow, you cannot reap; from, the 
manner of urging this argument, every, SEND 
farmer underſtands, that he is to reap in prop 
0 the ſeed he ſows, that is, if he ſows much, 
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of — A OP 1 75 e 0 35 
of a 89 7 vigorous produce, vou age 1 5 
puny: half - ſtarved Eaſy Which though i it may appear 
rich and promiſing ar rſt, will dwindle and decay be. 
fore harveſt, and not one half of it arrive at maturity. 
People are ever apt to impute their diſappointment 


of a crop to the poverty of their lands lo hr 


fact, it is often owing to their own ignoranee 
avarice in expecting he earth to do ders which in the 
nature of LI is not to be done, that it, to make. . . 
two things thrive and grow fat, with that which i 1 
but juſt ſufficient to maintain one- 
It the earth has more nouriſhment than the has. 

numbers to provide for, ſhe will by. no means be 

niggardly; ſhe will increaſe her numbers in propor- 
tion. to her- ftores; ſo hte if but ten ſeeds are. 17 7 | 


8 I Z 


of. exargples are 0 produced of the- rectitude 
of- _ cuſtom; * W vot one . | 


could be, Ane to. thew the e of it Y | A 


Wo 


1 7 


: 2295 
an her a aid” is "th þ rfe& order, eept 
1 1 "und that in 4 


OM tl eat Weaſure Hy 56 
prevented b 108 dufck line in tuo er three 4 
aer Nor Uover.” Thie truth is; che better the arp” 
of barley, the greater che robability of 4 g 
ſvirt of Aber; "for the barley mades and A hf 
the tender blades of clover from the ſeerching” ſun, 
than which nothing is more hurtful to therm at a 
certain time; and as the barley is the quickeſt of all 
gram to ripeh, the covering is temoved, juſt as the” 
clover begins to have ſtrength enough to ſupport it- 
ſelf again that incobvenience. The crops of lover, 
that T have known ſucceed barley the year after un, 
Without any additional expence 5 the farmer, have 
Been Very great, not leſs than five loads upon an acre, 
at the two cuttings, beſides | paſturage itt the preceed- | 

uke ue than "which 1 no food 1s of equal Bod. 
ne for young lambs. | 

It is eve; Bk reluctance, that 1 differ from au- 

thors of eftabliſhed reputation; but ſcientifie cretlit 
may ee be obtained By very ſu perficial Know- 
ledge „ and wheh once eſtablifhed it may be equally 
oy to combat that, as to oppole any other Em” 


— 


prejudice, _ 
| 5 moſt fatal accident to clover, when dun ay 
barley, happens at the critical ſeaſon when the'bar-" 
137 18. cut down; and that is, by the barley” s lying 0 
In [wath, in rainy weather. This is not oh. 
5 to the cover, 155 blanching the feaves, and of © 
courle weakening, if not deſtroying » the roots, "birt" 
alfo injuxious to the barley Y, b Bl "ch 2 fftüatien, 
is apt 4 5 ſprout, and'if long continued, to loſe ity 
t he only remedy, in this ea, that { Know of, 4g” 
Hove the barley rs om the clover to ſolrie vabätit , 
ace, and then if the barley is hurt; the clover FE” 
ed, as no rains, tho ever fe biotech and long co 
ende, can at that time Hürt the” clover, unlels . 
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230 Of Barley. 
vered by ſome other crop.” But this aceident, He 
all others fromm the ſeaſons, the Farmer muſt be n= 
tent to ſuffers He is not to repide chat the worſt has 
pened, wWben he hümſelf is conſcious that en his 
part the beſt Has been done. to DOA Stic Vo 53199191 
Hitherto, I have ſpoken only of preparide land 
for barley, by ſowing turneps, but that ra dier is 
not yet ſo univerſal as it deſerves to be. Many good 
fartners, where their lands are in heart, ſow bali 
after wheat, eſpecially when a fallow and aongng 
has preceded the wheat, In this caſe their -meth 
is, to haum or mow the ſtubble, as ſoon as harveſt 
is over, and then to plough inn what remains to f 
in the winter. This is an excellent method; for 
when the land comes to be ſtirred again in the ſpring, 
ir turns up mellow and light, and a' third ſtirring; 
brings it into excellent order to receive the barley; 
and the ſeeds. | Either of theſe two deen e, 9 a 
commend 1 in preference to all others. 
But there is a third, and not a deſpicable method, 
practiſed upon the hills, and that is, to ſow barks 
upon St. Foin leys. This is practiſed upon land 
where the farmer does not chuſe to hazard a crop of 
wheat; and it frequently ſucceeds to admiration, but 
here no ſeeds are ever ſown with the barley, as e 
or oats, are generally the ſucceeding eros. 
Mr. Tull too, ſpeaks of immenſe crops of barley 
after horſe-hoed crops” of other grain; and I am in- 
ehned' to think, that where land has been n long con- 
tinued in the culture of one kind of grain only, the 
crop that ſucceecds upon a change, be it of whit 
js it may, will be exceedingly great. Fer the” 
. Tull bow with great Bünder ridiculed the un- 
philoſophic notion o Woodward and Bradley, that 
every Kind of plant finds in the earth a peculiar kind 
of food, yet [it ſeems certain with reſpect to the ad- 
retro DER . is N 8 chu the earth 0 | 
e Vs * 


Of i Barley: | 23k 


8 in — 3 and that, among the ;mmenſs Va- 
riety . vegetable food which nature has treaſured, up 


tor the ſuſtenance of plants, there may be certain 


portions of it ſo faſhioned, chat tho they may be 


rejected by one kind of plant, may Jet be received 
28 ſuitable to others; not that L imagine roots capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing, but being faſhioned, in diffe- 
rent ſhapes, and ſome made more delicate than 
ters, What may be too coarſe to be received by a 

t untractable mouth, may yet be fine enough 

to be received by a larger and more pliable one. 
Soils that are proper for wheat are not always ſa 
for barley. . Stiff clays. will bear good crops. of wheat, 


if well managed; but hardly any culture will pre- 


pare them for producing good barley, Gravelly 
| chalkey, or rich ſandy or loamy lands, 1 the ſoils #4 


which barley thrives W and on 1 ſoils the beſt 


manure is folding. 


Barley, next to wheat, is the — that the Gam | 


is at moſt pains. to cultivate. In ſome counties, it is 


che grain, he appropriates to pay his rent. It is a 


hungry grain, and requires rich nouriſhment ;/ but-it 
is at the leaſt pains of any that is ſown, to procure it, 
T he land muſt be well ploughed to ſuffer its fibres 


to paſs freely, or a very little obſtruction: will ſtarve 


the crop. The drought. that hardens the ſoil will 
effectually ruin the barley; it is therefore in mode- 
rately wet ſummers that barley ſucceeds the beſt. It 
has been obſerved, that after long continued drought, 


* 


if much rain follows, barley wil ſpring up a- freſn, 


and that when the ſeaſon for ripe! arrives, 5 
part ſhall be green and but juſt perhaps in 

when the — part is full ripe and fit to cu. "IF 
Nothing proves a better preparation for barley; 


than the new method ſucceſsfully. practiſed in che 8 


north of planting cabbages. By-ſhading the ground, 
the, cabbages preferve that moiſture ſo neceſlary for 
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which cabbages Ave the beſt; were it not for itheſe 
advantages, would be the very work of all other ſoils | 
. ice u 2 01 075 a Wh 
Barley for iel look not require 2 ploughing'; 
for is yocks — and never defi deſcend 
to any great depth; but when clover ac 
barley, the plough ſhould be well earthed. Hence it 
Sz that barley. and ſeeds ſo well together; the 
ey feeds upon Tran avg the clover Dane 
the ſubſtance; 2 _ neither robbs the other. 
Farmers generally defer ſowing barley till all their 
other crops are completed; and in truth barley 'can- 
Hot welt be ſown too late. I am told that in Sweden 
it is em, en ue, and Nr in nine weeks 
time. EY 4 vg} cs * 
Where farmers are curious in their berley, as in 
* weſt and | vale countries, they exchange theit 
ſeed at a great diſtance. That which is carried from 
the miles © into the hill-country will carry a much ber- 
der body than that which has been continued for any 
number of years in that meagre foil; and thatwhich 
i brought from the hills will ripen in the vales ſooner 
by a fortnight than that which is produced from their 
dum ſerd. I have feen them ſowing barley in May 
in the vale af Eveſham, ph euer in 1022 
hab proved wet. by Mee E oc ! 
4% The Jaſt week in March, and the adds motith of 
April, are times proper for ſowing barley in che 
fouthern counties; but in the northern counties it 
were better to be fown: i in March. However, iti | 
more that the feaſon be conſulted than the time; if 
the weather be dry and the land properly prepared; 
> week of t two d ſooner or r later walls but little. The 
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ſhould? be well polls 8 5 


n barley is ſovn upon ii!!! 
elt is eſteemed, tho? I 8 2 far leſs 


impoveriſher of land than ſome other forts of grain, 


icularly oats; 3 but, a: that ] HRP 
r hereafter. bin sehe 
Barley, in op pofition to 8 ſhoutd be full e 

Lon . and therough dry before it is ricked or 


as it is the leaſt- liable to ſhed of any 


pen it may, for that reaſon, be more advantage- | 


ouſly mowed. It wants neither gatherers, nor bin- 
ders, and a good mower, when he mows by the 
acre, will mow two aeres a-day. I have heard even 
of more than this; but labourers will always do 
— — for themſelves, to what hey will do for A 
m 
Calculators miſtake n 8 they rate hub, 

bandry labour at leſs than the labour of ordinary ma 
"NINO. A day labourer, when he works by: the 

Piece, earns from fifteen, to twenty ſhillings a week, 

that part of the country where J live ; and will 

grumble, when he receives the largeſt of theſe ſums, 

eſpecially if he works for a gentleman. And yet 
you had better pay him that exorbitant price, tian 
-employ him by the day after the rate of eight or 
nine fhillngs 4 week; ſuch is the trim of the labbur- 
ing poor. 14:04 & yd 
Barley that is cut full ripe, ſhould: his the benefit 
of, a ſhower, before it is carrietl. This opens the 
body, and is an advantage to the farmer, as wellchs 
to the. malſter. - It not only plumps the grain; but 
5 ** and males! it n N- u IR 
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SW 55 0 "he hi eat” is 16 
NT round the ſc: 2 
ally marketable than 1 ah black, tho Hh black” = 
ſome inland counties is preferred for horſes.” 'T bete 
are likewife two other forts mentioned by Mr. Mil. 
ler, the red and the naked oat, Render of which 
I baye ever ſeen, The red is ſaid to be chiefly culti- 
vated ini "Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Chethire 3: 
the naked oat, in Scotland and W ales. Great 1 
mendations are beſtowed upon theſe two latter | 
cies ; and it is ſurpriſing, if they are ſo much] 1 
rable as reported, that they have not been introduced 
about London, where the — might eafily be p pro 
cured. There i is indeed, cies 25 the eg Cat, 
called the Scotch Oat, uch eien here; bur 
in my neighbourhood the Eſſex Oat has obtained the” 
preference. The Poland Oar, is likewiſe in good cre- 
dit in the London market ; it differs, I think, but lit- 
tle from the Scotch Oat, only that it is rounder and” 
ſhorter, Theſe oats fucceed well,! but ſoon degene- 
rate,” if not frequently reſtored by new ſeed.” * Wit 
Of all the kinds of oats that I have ſeen; the Eſ-. 
kx, in my eſtimation, is the beſt. It is à fine cl 
fkiritied bat, of an elegant ſhape, and when it nets” 
With a foil it likes, plump and full of meat. 
ats in the ſouth of England, and in the north of 
land are differently r ag In Scotland, they” 
are) in general, the ben of the common peo. 
le vin ngland, they are cultivated as food only f. 5700 
orſes. In Scotland, they are not thought to to 8 9 
veel land, more chan any other grain. In Eng 
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Of Dat 
gland, they are eſteemed ſo great umpoveriſhers , that 
a fallow generally ſucceeds them. 
As oats are held in theſe different degrees of eſti- 
mation in the two extremes er the W mend. it 


ons of 


bour or e == 
cept Rloughl 
remoyed. T 


of the . tht oats . ſhould be cut off in the win- 2 


ter by the froſt, you are no loſer, your fallow goes 

on. If the oats are not hurt in the winter, your. 

crop remains good, for no ſubſequent weather will 

hurt ſelf-ſown oats, when once they have eſcaped, the ; 
winter froſts ; beſides oats are great enemies to weeds,; 


and you fr wently ſee an oat field, tho perhaps the. 


fourth or fifth crop after a fallow, as clear! om weeds, 
as f it had been the fl. 5 
From this known quality of deſtroying rods, 
ſome Effex farmers 5 8 uſe ſtable dung upon tl heir 
fallows, inſtead of wheat, ſow oats as A firſt 5 N 0 N 
well to take off the rankneſs of the d 
ſweeten the land for wheat, us to diminiſh 1 55 90 wee 
which ſtable dung is apt to encreaſe, [This practice 
however, is liable to ſeyeral objections, firſt, Troblige : 
the farmer to ſow his wheat. upon once rag, 00 
2 to turn . che ſtubble betore x, *. rotted.; 
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thirdly, wee bats mitt with his heat, Aki ch mut 
leſſen the value of it at market . DS 1 


The method wich I would 1 for be | 
Lee land for oats in the common huſband: 


2. 16 d 


T recommend no other, 4s” 

. Fallow with dung; 2. T. urneps fed ar with' 

hap or other cattle ; 3, Barley with are 3 ; 4. Clo 

ver; 5. Wheat; 6. Peaſe; 7: Ou; 8, Oi; g. 
Fallow, „with dung. 


This courſe I am perſuaded night be practiſed 
with advantage in almoſt any land in England, even 


the pooreſt, with the additional athſtance I have bes 


Le puck preſcribed. But in rich land, where no fallowing | 


is neceſſary, the ſeventh crop of oats may be fuc- 


cteded by a crop of winter-tares, which will 77 5 8 


ten the ground, and mellow it for a ſucceeding 
of wheat, with the addition only of a ſprinkling « of. 
dung and lime, in the manner before directed. 


It is no. unuſual practice to ſow oats upon labs 


ley, where the land is poor, and bas been fed off bare 
in the winter, or upon new broken up. ground, and 


vantages. Oats being a hardy grain, will thrive. 
where other corn will arve, and W 


wile no immediate profit could have been obtained. 


Vp "nt clover ley, however, provided the ſwart v were : 


Shed in carly in the winter, and afterwa rds 


ſtifred athwart in February, and finally ploughed for 
oats in April, a great crop might be expected; but 
as oft fariners who make oats to follow leys, reſerve. | 
their leys for winter feed for their cattle, oats, in ; 


my Opinion, are an roper courſe; and pak 
wotild fixcceed much. 1 5 and As for ſowing the 
upon Hew-broken up ground, th tha! they may ſu 16 


and generally do, yet Tam perſwaded that turneps x 
N prove in the end a much more Profitable me- 


«i thod 


* 
"3 


after Once ploughing, this practice 00 has 12 ad. : 


this method, a. 
crop is gained while the ſwart is 3 5 where other 
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tod of improving land. Os 25 follow turneps 

very advan ageou * 72 yet far 

ter three « or, ur ſummer 4 — 5 by. Which the 
land i 13-1 immediately. brought, into. fich Whereas hy 
A ebe Ed full year is loſt before the 


can be properly Tee, 0 e fit kor the 
gk of Wheat. 12019 10 Jaht 


There is reaſon to 2 ; that | time is- 

ching, when oats will be more: the huſbarid- 
man's care than at preſent is generally Wee 
and my reaſon for it is this, that the culture of N 
is now become an object of the greateſt attention 
throughout Europe, and not in Europe only, but in 
America, from whence all Italy, Spain and. Poxtus; 
gal, at this hour, are chiefly ſupplied. When our 
crops of wheat therefore begin to exceed our home 
confurnption, our markets for the overplus will, be 
foreftalled, our ſtock in hand will encreaſe, and the, 
price will of courſe fink fo low, that no farmer! in 
England will be able to raiſe it without loſs. The 
ede will be, a total reverſe in the courſe of 
huſbandry. . 'Oats, which we now purchaſe, from 
abroad. at the expence of half a million annually 
muſt be raiſed at home, the fo importation. 4 
them, muſt be prohibired, and the By A that are now... 
employed principally in the 4.75 of wheat, mulſt;. 
then be converted to the purpoſes, of that grain _ 
which, there is the bes fal to 1 ; for the f. 


r 


3 0 1 2180 7 


P now Tr 2M ſpirir i of Mg is * 


raiſe more than ſufficient in favaurable years, 9 


ſupplyt the inhabitants; propane of 1 want hardly: 
any culture to aſſiſt their fertility, an the Pope 1; 


aid to have p WR Very e i te 8 to in. 


een * 10.9 J 
ee e e courage 
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.courage e 5 cho the Aka? of 
Spain and Pemagal, and the genug 'of the people 
Pomiſe no great progreſs in a profeſſion that 1 
Auixes labour, yet the overplus ef France, tlie fü- 
perabundance ef Sicily, and above all, the accumru- 
4 produce of our own colonies, will pour r upor them 
Jych, an abundant ſupply, that thoſe who grow little or 
no corn for their own ſubſiſtance, will eat bread cheape 
than thoſe who do; and inſtead of the bounty How 
o grievouſſy complained of by ſome' ſuperficial rea- 
ſoners „double the preſent bounty will not be ſuffi- 
cient to enable the Engliſh merchant to go to mar- 
ket upon equal terms with his competitors. 
While the ſeaſons remain unfavourable, and little 
more wheat is raiſed in England than confutried, 
theſe obſervations will be read as the reveries of a 
diſtempered mind; but when the ſeene changes, and 
plenty, (which in the nature of things ſhould 1 
received with thankfulneſs, as the greateſt bleffin 
which heaven can beſtow,) overſpreads this our land, 
then will murmuring begin, and poverty, bankrup- 
tcy, ſeizures for rent, decay of trade, Wu | 
depgary, and all the evils attending national diſtreſs, 
vill oon follow after; then too will the enormbus 
of national debt begin to be felt; rents will be. 
gin to my _ to riſe, and gentlemen of ſmall 
4 — no other means of ſubſiſting, muſt 
occupy, o aps with more propriety it may be 
ſaid, rent 5. own lands, as the ſums payable to 
mortgagees may be equal to the rent of other lands. 
It may ſeem impertinent perhaps to introduce theſe 
reflections in a chapter upon oats, but it is to turn 
| 75 1 to that te which one _ or 
er may great ſupport. 5 
In Scotland, as I am credibly informed; the 
oats upon the ſame ground for four or five'y 
clin without a fallow, -a- fallow: being a terrn 


S 


Uttle known in ſome parts of that country; and fer 


Wat may be thought ſtill more remarkable, after 


What has been ſaid, they ſeldom or ever drefs' for 


ats; but when the land has 


che dung and the ſtubble are made to occupy the in- 


Plough, nor fallow, but ſometimes after barley, plough 
ave, 


m autumn, again After the winter froſts, and a third 


ground, and ſow as in the former l 

2 ke ts ap fl 
farming, led away by book" bulbendty, L. plowed 
without, fear or art, and expected to feap much 

xcauſe J had plowed: often; but having plowed par 
N field of fix or ſeven acres thriec, and the laſt 
8 ploughing 


huſbandman; When I firſt bega 5 
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ee eee ian Gelee when; ; 
the land was opening | poachy „ a8 1008. 28. it was fit. 9, 
Harrow I ſowed it 5 th oats, but ſcarce got back. 


my ſeed ; had I = upon the firſt tilth, when the 
ground was in good order, there is not the leaſt, 
doubt but the crop would: have been large, The 
chief art of the huſbandman is to avall bimſelf of the 
ſeaſons z, for all that can be written can only direct nh 
general, many circumſtances will preſent in Pratt 4 
that will contradict the beſt concerted N 
The quantity of oats. uſually. ſowng is from three, 
to four buſhels upon an acre ; abundantly; too. much 
upon the beſt land, except when it. is very foul, a 
full of rank weeds, in which caſe a greater — 
of ſeed than otherwiſe would be neceſſary; may be 
the beſt huſbandry. Many ſow under furrow, and 
| ſome one caſt under furrow, and another on the tilth, 
in like manner as is done in Oxfordſhire for wheat. 
Were the practice of ſowing oats as general in Eng- 
land as in Scotland, their culture would be more at. 
W to, and conſequently. better known. Great 
crops, I am confident, might be obtained from very 
indifferent land in this country, as, in Scotland it 18 - 
no unuſual thing to reap four quarters upon an acre 
of their land, after the fourth crop of oats. upon the 
fame land, without either dung or fallow: And Mr. 
Bl—kwell, of Lewiſham, in Kent, aſſured me, that 
from two acres and a half of very indifferent land, he 
\ had, upwards of thirty quarters of cats: I have fince 
been informed, that about Stratford, nine or ten 
quarters upon an acre are accounted no very won, 
derful crop. I have, however, in my own practice 
never. raiſed ſeven; but I have oblerved, chat in the 
floyenly, manner of mowing, making, and houſing, 
one-fourth, . moderately ſpeaking, is ſhattered and. 
waſted. . For this reaſon, t . reaping of oats is 


very expenbve, I am devermined. to try it; e i 
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u grain is not much known, nor bee 
in many parts of England. Where it is moſt” 
rand it is rather by way of improving barren 
land, than for the profit attending a crop. The method 
of preparing land by means of this grain is much the 
ſame as by vetches in Oxfordſhire, and it is rather the 
better improvement of the two; it is a quick grower, 
will thrive upon the worſt land, kills weeds, and 
whether eaten off green, or plowed inn, is eſteemed 
a grxat fertilizer of whe foil, as it mellows, ſweetens, 
and moiſtens the hard, dry, , and barren mould. 

It is likewiſe in high repute with ſome gentlemem 
farmers; who cultivate it as feed for their hogs,” © 
poultry, and pigeons ; and as it yields much more 
abundantly than peaſe, they prefer the culture of it 
to that grain as leſs hazardous, buck-wheat ſeldom © 
failing; and, what is ſtill a greater recommendation, 
it is in no danger of ſpoiling after it is cut. As it ri- 
pens late, it does not retard the harveſting of other 
grain; and if the weather proves wet, it will remis > 
abroad without injury till it becomes dry N 

Milch cows are ſaid to be fond of it ben 16 is” 
green, and it very much increaſes their milk, as in- 
deed almoſt every green plant in ſummer does. 

It is ſown in May, about two buſhels to an A 
and reaped in Auguſt or September, and on atiy to- 
1 land will yield A fix quarters upon * 

It is often ſown on „ ſandy, or gravely 
als and if the ſummer —— wet, great crops _ 
be Seed hut, though it thrives well upon 
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- foils,-thoſe chat are rich ſuit it beſt. One One great! ad: 
vantage taken notice of by Mr. Voung in his Courſe 
of Experimental Agriculture, is, that it is 2 prdfita- 
ble ſdecedaneum to ſpring crops, when the ſeaſon 
{proves unfavourable for ſowing them; and he adds, 
chat buck wheat is often more profitable than- barlsy 
or oats; but T-own, I do not underſtand his calcula- 
tions, as che 2 mee are in ny N een 
en under: rated. > 
He fixes the true time of ſowing t. to che middle of 
ay, and the t time of pee about the Tang end 
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HE its of this leguminous plant are end- 
leſs, and it is not withir the plan of this work 
co recite them. As they are among the daintics At 
the tables of the great, no art, no care, no labour, or 
_ expence is wanting to cultivate and improve chem; 7 
from the field to the garden; from the garden to the 
bot- bed; and from the hot. bed to the ſtove they 
bave gradually riſen, and they are now to be puf- 
chaſed in almoſt every month, of the year by thoſe 
*who.can pay for them; ſuch are the fefinemients of 
'the preſent times. Thoſe that remain peculiar to the 
field, may all be ranged! into three claſſes; the OTE 
"which i is the largeſt; the blue, which is the ſn eſt; : 
and the white, Wich! is the middle ſize. 
The culture of theſe does not vary much; but 
the foil on which they thrive beſt, and the tithe of 
'planting, admit of variation. The large grey pea de- 
1 in a ſtrong heavy foil, like the Paas the blue 


C 


a vill grow in almoſt any foll ; and the white 

hrives Leſt in rich, light, ſandy foils; on new broken 

* ground : z Of, in fine looke fable black mould. | 
Peale 


6 Abt Wy >. 


© kv 


Ad 2 dur- 


Hs esse dot well 40 rureps; they love mei hu, 
but periſh among weo dla 29610%s 


Ahe ground on which: peaſe are to be owns, if not 


ect turneps, ſhould be prepared in the wid- 
tet, well plowed, cleanſed and pulverized; the feed 
mould be carefully examined, clpecially- of the grey 

ſort, which is very apt to be foul and damaged. The 
eye ſhould be particularly examined; if that is can- 
kered, worm- aten, or any ways hart,” it will never. 


ſprout, ſo Wat 90 ſeed requires ſo much n as, 


chat of pea ] 

The Talan 8 obtains almoſt every Kona 
about London for the culture of this plant; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe peaſe can be better ſupported by 
that culture than by the old method ; for it 1s Ob- 
ſerved, that where peaſe are ſuffered to trail upon 
the ground, and the weeds to grow through them, 
30 pods grow upon the creeping vines, and only a 
few upon the curved tops which riſe at the extremi- 
ties of the barren ſhoots, ſupported, perhaps, by the 
mork vigorous w 


1 10 remedy this, the cuſtom. is in thoſe counties 


re the old huſbandry is ſtill continued, to mix 

them Klin beans, or ſcatter oats among them, and 
as the beans ſpring up, or the oats ſpindle, the ten- 

dl of the peaſe take hold of the growing. ſtalks, 

and thereby ſupport their feeble vines. The firſt of 

her 9 — * 1s found to ſucceed well, and has h 

y followed in the midland counties, where 


t vue drill the ook. horſe-bean and the horn-grey pea 


together in van tities, about a buſhel of each 


i. an acre, MY and clear away the Weeds, 


wh hich proves 75 excellent preparative after MAR „ 


| bs a ſabſequent crop of barley and ſceds, 


In this culture, the wheat ſtuble 1 1s Pane of; a 
Toon s the corn is carried, the ground þ owed. p. in 
ok hands, and e 20 remain in th at con Iition 
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during the winter. About the latter end of Januaty or 
ſooner, if the ſeaſon ſuits, the broad lands are cre fS- 
plowed, and afterjvards laid down again upon the 
Evel, or ridged up, according as the ſoil is dry or 
wet. This laſt ploughing ſucceeds the other immedi- 
ately if the ground is meilow, and it is uſual to ſprain | 
the ſeeds after the plough with the hand for the more 
equal mixture of them. They are found to thrive 
well together, and the pea and bean ſtraw make ex- 
cellent winter fodder for their cattle. The ſecond 
method, that of ſowing peaſe with oats is not ſo fre 
quent; oats are but a ſlender ſupport, yet they are 
ſometimes attended with good advantage; but as rye 
is both a quicker grower, and a taller and ſtoutef 
plant, where beans is not thought eligible, rye, I 
think, ſhould take place of oats. 
By the Tullian method, the vines are enabled to 
ſupport themſelves. The peaſe are planted in regu- 
lar rows, at the diſtance of about 12 inches from 
row to row; and when they come up and are ſtand- 
ing erect about fix or eight inches above the ground, 
the earth is thrown up to them on both ſides, which 
is readily performed by a hand-hoe contrived on 
7 or by the common Hoe, where the other 
ee been introduce. 
Field peaſe, in moſt counties of England, at a 
diſtance from the metropolis, are introduced as a fe- 
lief to the ground after ſeverer crops; and it is the 
prevailing cuſtom to plow but once in the ſpring for 
a Crop of peaſe. Thus, at a ſmall expence the huſ- 
bandman gains ſometimes a valuable crop, which 
the richer it is, the better it prepares the ground for 
thrwhuch 3s to TSœmꝶ r 
V hen peaſe fucceed beſt, they leave the land clean 
and mellow; and in ſome countries they follow oats, 
and are thought the beſt preparation of land for ke. 
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ceiving. Wheat, where a fallow i is not thought. ne- 


ary 4 


* n. Scotland,” if wheat is ſown, it Mays ſnogee 
to peale ; and in ſome parts of 1 where fal. 


lowing. loſes, ground, Peaſe are ſubſiputed, in the 
room. of a fallow... 


"Peaſe, are. obſerved. to forage hats the ſtaple for 


nouriſhment to maintain their growth ; yet as by the 
rankneſs of their ſhoots, they are very apt to over- 
ſpread the whole ſurface, and to exclude the air, 
where the land is not remarkably fertile, I ſhould be 
cautious of venturing to ſow wheat at ſo great a riſque. 
In the ordinary courſe of rotation, peaſe are ſome- 
times the fifth, ſometimes the eight crop. As 1. fallow, 
wheat, 3. batley with ſeeds, 4. clover, 5. Peaſe, 
4 oats, 7. vetches, 8. turneps, g. ſummer fallow 
with . ; and ſo the ſame order repeated. Or 
I. fallow, 2. turneps, 3. barley with ſeeds, 4. clover, 
5• wheat, 6. beans, 7. oats, 8. peaſe, 9. rye fed off 
in the ſpring, and fallow tor turneps, as before. 
Either of theſe courſes is well culculated to keep 
20 in heart; but were I to be permitted to eſta- 
bliſh one Uniform method of rotation, it ſhould be 
founded on this principle; that the crop that lies 
longeſt in the ground, ſhould always be ſucceeded 
by. the.crop that is quickeſt of growth : thus, baxley 
ſhould always ſucceed wheat ; oe over ſucceed barley 5 
oats ſucceed clover, which is a meliorating cro ; peale 
fucceed oats ; turneps ſucceed, peaſe ; and w cat tur- 
neps. Thus one uniform courſe might take place 


BY pon one kind of land, which might be varied upon 

ſame Feige iple, and aaa to ever x other 
kind. 

0 The proper time fie ſowing, g rey pe is, from 

the beginning of February to the middle of March: 

For ſome years paſt, peaſe when they were ſowed 

carly have produced great crops, though thoſe that 
+ R 
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and every way managed as tor. beans after wheat. 5 
Tbe quantity of ſeed that is ſprained, is, from 
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246 _ Of Peaſe. 
were ſowed late, very ſcanty ones. The proper time 
for ſowing the common hog- pea; is from the begin- 
ning of March to the middle of April. If they are 
ſowed after folded turneps, they ſhould be ſowed 
upon one carthing, and the pluugh ſhould. not 
fered to earth too deep; if, ot clover, the 1a 
and, if after oats, the land ſhould be winter fallo 


xwo buſhels to ten pecks upon an acre; if drilled, 
about ſeven pecks. The ſmall blue pea is Den. 
iowed, except upon poor land; it is à hardy pea, a 
. great deſtroyer of weeds, and may be fown from * 
middle of January to the middle of April; the ſtraw, 
if cut before it is withered, is eſteemed by ſome ex- 
cellent winter fodder; athosk diſlike it, becauſe it 
makes the horſes ſtale of a very high colour, which 
ignorant people are apt to miſtake for blood; it is, 
however, never given to working horſes, without, a 
- propotionable quantity of hay preceding it; nor is 
- given at all, after it has long been thraſhed 10 as 
o become dry and buſky.. 
As this kind of pea, is generally 1070 to Kill 
- weeds, meliorate the ground, and to bring. it into 
tilth, the quantity of feed that is ſown is from three 
to four buſhels ;/ and it being a ſmall ſeed, it gene- 
fally ſo effectually covers the ground, as to . 
all che purpoſes intended. It is a ſweet. pea,. an 
t fattener of ſwine, pidgeons, and other pou 
There are ſeveral ways of cutting peaſe; ſomie cut 
\ hem with the ſcythe; others with an edged hook with- 
2 lang handle; and others again reap them, and roll 
ithem up in little do and: turn them till they dry. 
Hate, however, ſhould. be taken not to let them, lie 
to longs; for if they are very dry, and 75 comes 
r to burſt the pods, ane > ſhed. 
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EAN 8. 15 aſe, are in high” tip 
D the tables of the great; but are ſeldom intro- 
duced after they are arrived at maturity. It is while 
they are yer in their milky ſtate, that they are enten 
as à dainty ; they have then a bitter ſweet; and like 
other good things have their allay to hei iphten their 
reliſh. Beans are; therefore, now Mae more the 
concern of the gardener than of the farmer; and 
for one ſort, which the la: ter content themſelves to 
-cultivate, the former has found out ten. He has 
ranſacked the globe. for varieties, and the meagre 
diminutive bean of Mazagan, has taken place of 
"the plump broad-bellied bean of Windſor, to the 
Ute of the true manly old Britiſh taſte, and, I 
think, to the diſcredit of the art; for ſurely it would 
have been more for the honour of horticulture; to 
have quickened a better than to have introduced a 
worſe ſpecies, merely becauſe the worſt comes | firſt: 
But of this enough: 

The old ſpecies of the field beats buffered no 
innovation. It holds its place ſtill, and as it is the 
Bin ork for the purpoſe for which it is cultivated, 

that is, for the food of labouring cattle; it wilt na 
doubt continue ſo to a, while labouring| cattle are 
employed. 1 
his ſpecies, r * is td dinner; dai, hts 
Ui 4 ſtiff, ſtrong, heavy, moiſt ſoil; inſomuch, chat 
Clay grounds are ſeldom too het; or too dry fot the 
borſe- bean. It is remarkable, 'that this bean, Af in 
| > moiſt bed, will make its way through the hardeſt 


25 


_ prefied oy that can be trodden; and; yet comes 
"vp wich the * peer of any * che vegetable 
A 93 5 Fa tribe. 
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tribe. It is { now, the prevailing; cuſtom to ptepare 
for beans = a winter fallow, and gertainly there can 


no better, method putſued. ,,Plowing early in au- 
tumn; croſs· plowing after the froſts have mellowedhe 


| Fo ound, and expoſing as much of the ſurface as poſſi- 
ble 


to the viciſhtudes of the ſeaſon, is a moſt excellent 


method of preparing and improving land. Garden- 


ers direct trenching; the farmer may trench at a tenth 


Part of the expence, by means of ploughs of -caly 


conſtruction, or indeed by the common ploughs, 


having a leſs to follow a greater, and allowing ſpace 
i enough to a ridge; this, indeed, will require a ſe- 


cond operation to complete the trenching; but to 


* thus prepared, little dung is required, and 


y. the method now in uſe of pricking in beans, that 


is, by ſetting them ſeparately with a dibble, and al - 
lowing them room enough for the roots to n 3 
dung is in a great meaſure precluded. 


| Where beans are thus cultivated, they begin boi 


Candlemas, and continue planting fill the end of 
March. 


About the middle of A pril, they begin wake firſt 


hoeing, and about the middle of May the ſecond. 


Men, women, and children are employed in this la- 


bour; and, though it may appear incredible to thoſe 


who never ſaw this work performed, one good hand, 
with a lad to attend him, will plant an acre a-day, 


and in two days will hoe it; ſo that one acre with 
another, may be ſaid to employ a man ſix days and 


aa, reckoning four days for twice hoeing, and 


e day for ſetting, and rating the boy's labour at 
2e more than a third of the man's. At this work: 


a man may be ſuppoſed to earn two ſhillings a- day; 
Ao that each acre will coſt about I 3 ſhillings, 150 ob 


which nearly is ſaved in ſeed. 

To perſons not accuſtomed i to this Nhe, it: Ape 
pears impracticahle at any moderate expence; but 
Practice and perſeverance overcome many * 
The 


Of Beans. | 249 
The quickeſt- and beſt method, however, that 
has yet been contrived, is by means of the drill ang 
the Mien. A man with a drill, that is driven before 
him like a barrow, will, with a boy anda horſe, plant 
ſix or ſever acres a:day'; the boy wich the hi 
draws a ſhallow: furrow, and the man with the 5 
follows him, and drops the beans. I myſelf 8 — 
a drill in contemplation, that will Plant two rows at 
once, and a plough to anſwer it; alſo an inſtrument 
to cover the ſeed that is worked by the barrow. Theſe 
inſtruments are all of eaſy conſtruction, and any 
common wheel-wright may make them. 

The planting of beans, or pricking them, bas pro- 
| bably furniſhed the idea of planting of wheat, and 
one experiment has already been made of i, which 
has been attended with uncommon ſucceſs.. A gentle- 
man in Cambridgeſhire has this year * 7 dn 
ed an acre of wheat by dibbling in t ganas a foot 
aſunder in rows, and the rows at a ib diſtance 
from each other; ſo that each ſeed has a cube 
1728 ſolid inches to maintain it, provided the ground 
be plowed twelve inches deep, and ſo in proportion 
to a greater or leſs depth that the ground may be 
2 The ſeed was trifling, the increaſe prodi- 

; the firſt not a quart, the latter 39 bene 

Thieſe are not chimerical projects, but 
upon evidence. In Buckinghamſhire and a 
ſhire the practice of dibbling beans is univerſal; if 
it anſwers in beans, why not in wheat? the ſeed faved 
in wheat is double the value of the ſeed ſaved in 
beans; the labour in planting the one cannqt be 
much greater than the labour in planting the 1 
only a little more care is neceſſary, and if the pr 
duce be fuch as has been reported, and there's © bb 
reaſon to doubt but it may, why not extend the 
practice with reſpect to wheat, as well as continue it 
| with 1 ee © to beans? Noching can be urged: 
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againſt it, but the; want of hands. to perform i it; b 
hands 1 am confident would don be ſupplied, were 


dhe practice do become the mode of any one, place; 


Ie is a laboug chat a child of ten years of agg is, 


than a man of fifty ; and it is a labour as proper a 
girls as for boys; beſides, wherever labour is 

the place becomes populous, and it is the want — 
work that impoveriſhes and depopulates a cou ntry. 
But to proceed; where the old method of ſowi 
beans at random is continued; they generally fow 


three buſhels upon an acre, and reap; about twenty 


five; but that in a great meaſure depends upon: the 
ſeaſon; for in wet years they are apt to ſhoot up tall 
and ſlender, without pods; except a few a- top; and 
what is ſtitl worſe, they are frequently attacked by 
what is called the black dolphin; an inſect as perni- 
eigus to beans as a fimilar inſect is to hops. 

Againſt this accident; the choice of ſituation is ; this 


beſt remedy. ;. little incloſares are moſt apt to be thus 
infected. Beans delight in the free air, and where 


the current of air is not interrupted by hedges, Hills; 
or pier „ beans ſeldom ſuffer from inſectss. 

I have of late obſerved a new practice, at leaſt. it 
is. new to me, and that is, of ſowing clover. with 
beans'; the beans were a tolerable crop, and. the clo- 


ver was finely ſet. It is certain that the land that 


peans like beſt; is likewiſe the beſt for clover; the 


land; howerer, to juſtify this practice; muſt be well 
cleanſetl before-hand, fince no hoeing can be admitted 
after the ſeeds are ſown: Theſe beans were dropt. in- 


to the furrows after the Plough, and the ſeeds were 
Dun an harrowed lightly juſt before 2 Wee bes 


Fay $02PPEABs/3 7c 71 Ons fey 
Beans bear the weather better than almoſt oy othet 


grain they are generally the laſt cut, and if they 


are bound 1 in ese and ſet up right, they. ſuffer- late 


Yi from 
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froth rain, and may remain ein the werber | 
to carry their home dry; HO aig F Ertel 
"Beans will ſweat in che flack or le bar ; ae afe 
vet fit for horſes till they have undergone” that fer- 
frient⸗ When that is Over, new beans are hetter 

than 150 ones for horſes, as they require leſs labour 


in grinding; old horſes are very apt to frallow hard 
beans” whole, and it is no uncommon thing to fee 


them void them ſo; to prevent which hackneymen 
Aas 14 ps them 1} Hit: 

ng, in his vv" experimett] in huſbandry; 
ae the culture of beans after wheat, as the 
moſt advantageous ſcheme of huſbandry that can be 


Lent but he adviſes planting them in rows 


Ive inches a part, and if my memory does not 
fail me, fix inches from bean to bean. This undoubt- 


Aly is the proper diſtance for planting almoſt any 


grain, and it is the great deſiderium in farming to ob- 
tain an inſtrument that will perform it, as the me- 


thod by hand is 5 to tedious for general 19 70 
tice.” 

This Selena from his own experience recom- 
N the alternate change of thoſe two profitable 
grains upon the fame land, for a continuance, and 
gives good reaſons for the one el an excellent pro” 

paration for the other. 0 
Indeed there are many gentlemen 650 make no 
other change upon their land, but from wheat to 
barley and clover, and from clover to wheat and bar- 
ey and clover again, except by ſometimes introduo- 

| ing oats inſteack f barley, al: Toth 
I need not repeat that in ings Rom heat td 
barley or oats, early ploughing after the Wheat 8 
carryed,. is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to obtain A 
the advantages of the autumnal ſun and winter frofts ; 
and that in order to ſupply à fallow, a light drefling. 

Kiould always preceed the bafley crop/ FL DI * 
£2 . 
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Wheat or turneps. Thoſe who want feed 


252 5 Of Vetches... A 
Mr. Miller recommends the new huſbandry ſtrong- 
A for beats; that is, by planting them in rows 92055 
feet apart, and hotſe-hoeg them, and he rela 1 75 
experiment. Which he made in 1745, 1459 in ſuppo 
5 with which Tfhall conclude this 7 pes Pat 
upon a Viſit at a' gentleman's houſe in Berkſhire, th 
weman's Lark who was wedded to the old 1 5 
e was very un willing to depart from it; and hav- 
ing been an old ſervant in the family his maſter was 
willing to hear all that he could fay in favuur of his 


ebſtinacy ; however the iſſue was, that Mr. Miller 


prevailed on the gentleman to let his bailiff plant one 
half. of the land in his way, giving the choice wh ich 
half he would have, and one halt in'the new way, 
and the land was divided and planted accordingly. 
The ſummer proving wet, the beans on that part of 
the field the bailiff had choſen grew ſo tall and rank, 
that they produced no pods but on the upper part of 


the ſtalks; and when they were threſhed out, there 


were no more then twenty two buſhels upon an acres 


whereas the 12755 half e near 22 135 
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HER E ü is no ſpecies of grain, hi ntl 
of more varieties than the vetch, fetch, or 
tare; but thoſe that are moſt cultivated dere are "the 
winter and ſummer vetch ; and they are chiefly uſed 


in the ſouthern” part of England for foiling horſes, 


and for cleanſing the p ound, and pre ari 5 it for 
or their 

the early 1 in the ſummer, ſow the winter vetch as 
ſoon as the harveſt is over, or juſt before, if they 
have time; 4 and if 1 the 14225 of the weather the 
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plants ſuffer, they ſow the ſpring verh. which 


Bagh! fails, when ſowed, 1 uw a good, ſeaſon. - 1 2 * $2 


1e Jummer | vetch is 5 e þ nt near ſo. profil 
rl e | As TR © Tn to * d is 25 


2 


int he ' broad-caſt v way; 1 when 1 intends to plan 
for ſeed, drilling in rows one foot aſunder i is then to 
preferred. Sb 1 

As it has alread) (SE noted of ok ſo it may 
be {aid of all of the pulſe tribe, that when they arg 
fuffered to trial upon the ground, the ſeed they pro- 


ace is only from the tops. Nature has pointed out to 
man's obſervation this leſſon by furniſhing all of this 


clas with a particular kind of claſper, which enables 


em to avail themſelves of the ſtrength of their 
na : vigorous neighbours to help to keep them ups 


„I do think, that rye ſown with vetches would 
55 2 means of furniſhing them with a, ſuitable ea 
port, whether ſown in drills or at random. 

It were needleſs again to repeat, that grain planted 
in drills ſhould be trequently hoed an dal. clear 
from weeds; otherwiſe the weeds, by occupying 
much the larger ſpace, and being more natural to 


the foil, will over-power the grain, and ruin the 


crop, and that more particularly of all af vt 
than of any other. 

In ſome counties, they have contrived: an im ſtru- 
ment for that purpoſe, which they call a Jhiem or 
Ain, which by its fimple conſtruction ſeems not un-, 
likely to perform well. It is only four pieces of 
, the two longeſt about two feet, and the two 


] orteſt about 12 inches, all morticed 4 . ſo 
as to form an oblong ſquare. Exactiy in the middle! 
of the two ſides a mortice is made, about an inch 
and à quarter wide, and four inches in length, into 
f. ch! is fitted two uprights of the ſame dimenſions 
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50 o che breadth and rhickneſß, but about u eher 

in depth, — full of holes for ſetting them 

1 To the lower ends of.4 

uprights is faſtened an iron hoe, made much Ike's 
common hoe, only wider, and ſomewhat. — 

This hoe, when it is pet on, is oa ts three inches 

than the extremities of the u that it may 

have room to enter the . cut the weeds, and 
clear the mould under NE {kim without obſtruction. 

To the fore-part of this inſtrument is faſtened a crane- 

neck with a bandle like that of a child's go-cart to 

draw it along, and to the hinder-part is fitted a pair 

of ſtilts, like thoſe of a common plough, to hold it, 

earth it, and diteci it; fo that it is drawn hy one 

and puſhed forward and directed by the other; and 
in this manner two men will hoe two acres a- day, 
where the rows are 12 or 14 inches a-part. This is 

a very expeditious, as well as an n ; 

hoeing out weeds; for, whereas, in the common x 

thod * hoeing, the tops of the weeds are barely 

nale, off, and the roots never touched; by aha | 
od, not only the 8 are taken off, but the 

-crowns of the roots, which are in general the vege- 

-tating parts, are cut in two, ſo. that they do not 

again in a conſiderable time, and many of 

* never. Probably this inſtrument might be im- 

proved by means of a wheel, which would not only 
en e and a proper depth. bur fagilia 
its draught. 

In, ſorne parts of Oxfordſhire, it is the cuſtom. to 
ſom ſummer vetches upon their fallows for wheat, 
Lan bee them off by ſtaking of horſes upon them. 

Thavue been told, that near the villages, the farmers 

Hill give the tomnfmen the ploughing and ſowing of 

7 nee ovided mY will pay for ſeed, and en- 

feed them off by a certain day; at which 
tine bea they oo in all that are left upon the 


ground, 
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ind, and turn them under the fumoms; "which they 
A 4 good dreffing; and in this! manner they 
be are for wheat, and none have better erops. 
r. Miller ſpeaks of a biennial veteh, Which na- 
wh g Y grows in Siberia, and is ſo hardy, that our 
-frofts will ſeldom hurt it; as this ſpebies is ſald to 
remain freſh and vigorous through the winter of che 
year on which it is ſown, the introduckion of it here 
would in a great melt. anſwer the intention of: the 
laudable Society of Arts, who have propoſed a pre- 
num for the diſcovery of winter fad! for cattle, than 
Which nething would en SSR _ 


nation. by * 5 
I ſhould NA ee that the Oxfordthice b far- 
mers always ſow ſummer vetches ; for having winter 
falloweditheir land; they think that by ſowing vetches 
they Kill the! weeds, and by indy them m off they 
un the ſoil. 
On rhe contrary, Mr. Miller e to foo the 

\ ber vetch ; he prefers the black to the white, he 
"adviſes - to ſow in Auguſt,” about two buſſiels to an 
acre if broad caſt, and about half that quantity, if 
in drills. Being early ſown, he ſuppoſes they will bo 
Karly ripe, an lays wy oy be cut ſoon after _ 
"pads become brown. 9 8 
The propereſt time to cut aveckes, W ben dh 
Weather is ſettled fair, provided they be tolerably 
ne; thoſe hO do not fave the feed, chuſe prin 


them juſt as the pod s to fill, for then the'vettch 


zs ſulleſk of ſap; and if they are» Racked dry; and 


well ſecured ty thatch, they are the moſt reviving | 


"food that can be given to horſes after being tired ot 
-3aded, as the term is, with hard labour. rack full 
of vetches and ſome warm water to à jaded team are 


like refreſhment to a weary traveller; they teerlit the 
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debted to Mr. Ellis and Mr. Miller; the for 
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1 —1 — nd of any-of- — 
that are cultivatedt in England hy farmers. ; Tbey are 
ſown, he ſays, on the poor chalke, fands, and gra. 
vels in the hill countries, where neither the 2 
nor pea will thrive. There they flouriſh, and, 2 
when, upright ſtalks that riſe about 18. in hes Hig 
e e e ee ee eas wr 
Sowed alone, and cut green , they make excellonts 
provender for horſes; cos — oxen are edu 
fond of them, and will fatten faſt when fed —＋ 
them. Swine are no no leſs greedy of their ſeed /than - 
cattle are of the green herb, 1 3 | 
* good for pidgeons..'" 2 e, 
Mr. Miller ſays they enen ſovm ind arch; 
flower 1 in May, and ripen in July. i e eee 
A buſhel and a half is the uſual quantity ſ 150 
on an acre, according to Mr. Miller. According „ 
Mr. Ellis, one buſhel ſown upon an acre will pro- 
duce fifteen; Ir. Miller recommends drilling and 
like peaſe; and adds, that they are the com- fe 
poorer-ſort of people in the lands 
of the Arch 


ipelago, and are frequently uſed here in 
For this chapter the reader is wholly: «a 6 


Woes farmer, the lan, e uus, bed, 2 ves 70 
They are a hardy Plant aud may be ſon up 
ener eG HOT SO PHI ARES aL wry * 
bas i 268 an as Nin $77 n BI bien 
O16! 5 bet A a fa 20 5 e 0 10 
253 e927 en fo: e ee If A vent 
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1 moſt commonly cultivated by the Engliſh far- 
mer, I eme now to another claſs of vegetables, that 
have been lately introduced into field culture, and is, 

caps, the greateſt improvement, that has at any 
ied. of time enriched the ſcience of huſbandry» + 
_ The) varieties of turneps are not many; and, per- 
haps, thoſe that are called fo, are more owing to the 
foil-in which they grow, than to any real difference 
in the ſpecies. - The white turnep and the yellow 
ſeem to be the only diſtinct varieties; the firſt is ge- 
nerally called the Engliſh turneps, the latter the Dutch; 
but the yellow turnep is more frequent in Scotland, 
than in either of the other countries. It is never culti- 
voated in the field, becauſe it ſeldom arrives to any 

conſiderable bigneſs ; whereas the white turnep will | 
ſometimes weigh ten or twelve pounds; Mr. Tull 
ſays fifteen or ſixteen, as in the horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry he often experienced. 
All forts of land, as Mr. Tull has well obſerved, 
when made fine by tillage, or by manure and tillage, 
produce crops of equal quantity or e Light, 
ſandy, gravelly, loamy, marly, or rich, black, friable 
mould are the ſoils on which turneps thrive beſt, and 
wherever turneps thrive, barley will thrive. alſſGeQ 
Upon ground well folded or dteſſed, fallowed, 
and pulverized, turneps ſhould be ſown. about tbe 
middle of July, and from that time till the latter end 
of Auguſt; but then when they are delayed ſo long, 
| they will never come to their full growth before the 
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them, whi r than che 
e e ttack firſt; Nh ce f Br 
while they are deſtroying theſe, che . 
forth Hee vob leaves, and then the. flies bes 
diſlike - them... A third. method is, in moiſt 
nights, when the fly has begun his attacks, ta rol] 
ground well with wooden "rollers, which, lick... 
raillions of theſe, inſects, and what. remains bei 
tocked. in the. ground, cannot ,cxtricate the! 
time enoug 0 do er Aſh way 1 5 
laſt mentiqned purpoſe ; > x0! 
neps as ſoon as p nd, Mr. a 5 
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Happens, a Ae pinks 
dle e np 92 2 1 ſeem that 
caſts; #5 in fwarms; and the“ 
RR eg ir-i5tranifeſt;/ thut 
e r N Ametller 10 the: 

144-048. 215 Nach) 018 
5 patifed; Add that 4s, by 
ha new; che bew always 

0 of I ing: dere l, and che ine 
the od comes up and Jielde Kop: 
BY "eſe ways farmers haye fred; of thought? 
2 fave their corps at Obe ire or othetpi 
wet repeated, they have found then all te fax 
H pn e that I brave yet experi- 


hen ted 
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den the new fown” twtheps?! Jeff igy2 
0 Our: By this method, . f ls Gar 
s hr lands 5; when all the reſt e 
110 _—_— no 12 — . — 
being 7 encoutai <xperinyent* on” 
read De: Home's med oy of Vew! 25 i In 
ſeQet to fend for more,; ind made uſe of 10 er 127 
= ſo6tupo wo or three lands,” bur ſoot had 
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em 21 gigi 120704 20 40 alt 8 Aa: 5 ie, bei 
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— 8 as lime e me 10 the — 
Preſervatice againſt ESD moſt d 
dye enemies. OE Me ED ETD 
With a view G deten Ke attacks, the mie 
Las generally. been. to ſow. ten nen the quan ity. of 
ſeed neceflary, to produce a crop; but this o F rr 
cxeaſes the trouble of bans, when no enemy. 
proaches ;- for were the number of plants, equ 
THE number of .x particles | 00 8 on BE welch ; 


2 - £ 


it in * ſucceſſivxe benen 955 
where no dung could pofſib 95 have EDS 
Mr. M Miller tak eg notice of another enemy, 0 ej 
hurtful to tumeps than the fly juſt mentioned ; and 
that is, the caterpillar, and adviſes, as the Only! re- 
medy, to turn a large parcel of hungry poultry into 
"the. field in à morning to deſtroy them; this puts 
one in mind of the ſtory of a mountebank, who 
among other. noſtrums, boafted of an infalliable 
erf to kill fleas, adding, that if there la ins 
of them the powder would deſtroy. them , the 
people purchaſed his packets at a great rate, t one 
Wiſer than the reſt, deſiring to know how the yow- | 
der was to be applied, was anſwered, that he. bay 
take the flea by the back, ; ſqueeze him till he gaped, 


and 


Of T. eb 2 


8 a then drop — N of t the po poder into his mou 
14 00 n , How 
Wl Mt t 68 . „ved Ate kg . thatt!: 
iller kes Pert ont the reviedy;bibte 
PRs 18 to find the rene eee T Ae 
end bare 'bY ohable bn in the! authof Uf 
2 Vörk like the pre uhr to Hiveleorfilttedi on 
t Engliſh oracle for ga ardening and ägreUIture; 
Fravlt frankly dectate, that F eve "article - 
kun hom which I. have eds 
ferred)” I have been greatly diſappointed; and ry fo 
ae a maiffeſt Want of practical krowls 
nd hüt a very moderate degree of theoretical. 
II The article now'before me, thoug þ he has mai 
felkly taken all that is not commonly Known, from the 
{t] Lelebrated Jethro Tull, yet to chest His/ =} 
„hie has not ſo much as mentioned that g 
aps ate, but inftead of aſcribing the merit or 


the diſcovery to him to Whom it was due, he quotes 


* bony of à great Jord, wig in Se of the 
7 Son lad repeated an fiment” chat 
firrn [Og Sl ad 


bn 950 $i veflr trearment of my. aa Fiend has 
exceed my indignation, yet ler it not be Haid, thar'l 
ccuſe enguſtly'; hear Vir, Tull, And e g Mt 
Miller. 15 Wei, Tays* Met Tuff, I fowed rarhieps D 
"you 2 händ, and doe chem ich @" Hahdh6e," thi 
* exfence was Ker, and the operation not Half 
"0 exforrfied'; en” T drilled upon the level, ar 
* Tthite feet intervals; a” trial was matte * Pelrsebt; 
6 eee and a $244 of the 55 Dhour's, And 
the" erop was double.” I have fee” bund that 
$60 mneps upon the ſame - land, 'pkinitsd o don ridges, 
4 with fix" Kat intervals,” make 4 'crop detihle 'to 
© thoſe that are planted” on the level, or cen on 
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*Oridpes, with Utes” feet intervals” N boring 
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F aa Molt proper diſi 
Nuh due ure eee 
855 ee on an ace” has bret racks 
au Upon the ſarne quantity of band 
ge ere the rows 130 Leaks but half the diſtande; 

aud upon 3 rhe fields chat have been edltwated 
el for rurneps, che crops have: greatly exceeded the 
"which have been hand-hoed.”: Te 
&®"Trwn/hend eas" at che expenes' 0 
— 0 theſe ted 8 225 of ning en 
© ith” che Fd 


2 E. g. ok 55 5 d An dhe roots wei 


© Gd, his Lordihip ha; an & qu quantity: o nd 
Ea had . che Arent -rHethoold 
af fined, ahd the roots Uriwin uf and-wenghodss 
735 thoſe roots which had been cultivatedi bh 
£ were ſo much larger an che other; chat 
Fe "crop of. 6he Acre weighed h ton /andca half 
ore that that 6f an act the cher huſbandry? 
Mt CE OED 
now iavitg'fprn £20 Aer 
Fig Tull had teſd us in pen; wh! ws 
15 82 a Brick. 2-000 Todns Lito! mer 
1 Salton f. this is copied,” was yr 1 
1788. 50 ee N Joe proce 
15 733. And to my own Knowledge, ba author ha prac- 
Hed arilling of of grad ten W viz. in 1733. 
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SAY Mr, . el g had, ſhed 4g: 


honſe-hoeing huſbandry, there is not B 
ven made of drilling, or even ſo much as 1 5 
taheps/ in rows g and that in this latter Edit 
chere is one large folio-/page, all p 0 
book without ever mentioning it. E atngt 2 
It were: unjuſt, however, 10 be N 3 10 n 
ſervation of turneps-. from 55 fly "The felt 1% 
ping tho ſeeds in watet and flour of briaſtone 5 
the Jeoond: in Water, with a lng of; the. Juice 
horſ--alocs mixed; and the thir Ya Kg or 
found ineffectu al. . Sola 
Nr farther, 3 9 55 
r ee ſome gf the, fairght. Foghs in 
ebruary;;. __ awo feet aſunder B excl 
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have added, Jay fome- falt aon their tails; for:$hat 
would have . * cquallyiprin- 

nent in ſuch a work. crit c Wen 1 © .nouond 

75 r as turneps are now become a m 

| article in Nr St —_— 7 hom 90 ee 


„ 


practice. | th dir ied bert 

1 have GEE ata, Ss Gini may be ſotun 
Kom the middle of June, to the middle, or even the 
NS 745 end of e dn but this late ſowing: muſt not 
Door, grou ound, nor in à cold climate. In 

AVE EY theſe fituations ſow early, and hoe: early. 
In warmer ſituations, turneps that are intended to 
ſtand the winter, ſhould never be ſoirn before the mid- 
dle of July; and even then, if the ſeaſon be inclined to 
moiſture, I would not adviſe the whole intended 
crop to be hazarded ; for turneps when they take to 
7 — ſuddenly, apple very faſt, and arrive at their 

| growth long before the time that they-are in-ge- 
neral wanted for winter feed; and when they begin 
to decay, and the froſt comes, if very ſevere, they 
rot faſt ;- whereas, if they continue in a progreſſive 
vegetative ſtate, they are muel better able to reſiſt 
s effects of ſevere weather, as every one knows 
a is the leaſt acquainted n the 'Banare of highly 
butreſcent ſubſtances. 8 bi 0 555 
The chief reaſon for e thus W is the ad- 
Vantage of having R ſeccnflchanoe, if the fly ſhould 
deſtroy the. firſt. AH es vit 
15 "The firſt week in Auguſt is the preciſe time for-fow- 
g, if the weather will Permit; but the ground thould 

— be full of moiſture when turneps are ſowed. 

0 The beſt, time to begin hoeing them, is; when 
the f four rough leaves begin to ſniew / themſelves vi- 
s at n W * not ren the; 99 ch 
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. 4 84. tt) 571 
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OfTwiept uh 
-mirhin(ifive> dridixuinohes! ef nere, N 13 fr 
enough. I have ſeen farmers xb and Firn 


* 
- 


away whew«they:heawethehel@ ths ers inificidthully 


| poor Up, ike weedggithethrivinaturncys nd ct The 
det my mbhre behind tante onght. ©: Tniſcect fer 
People are ſo curious About Teffing-our ttie plants at 
che firſt hoeing as at the ſecond; for chen nb plant 
ſhould be left nearer to another than fix cr eight in- 
med St hi: i! „ Nees e 3 
och after the ſecond hoeing is perfortned, Which Motikl 
always be done in dry weather, and before the weeds 
get too much a- head, the turneps may be permitted 
to. continue unmoleſted till they are wanted for theep 
or meat cattle. r 70 ft IF SI A (71 B. N 111 5 
Ae che ground whetwon the turieps grow be hf. 
tally dry, farmers contrive to feed them off ' with 
"theep,” and for that purpoſe they generally prepare a 
quantity of hurdles ſufficient to hurdle off juſt ſuch 
a proportion of the turneps, as the ſheep can eat up 


494 


clean in one day, allowing the ſheep” room to range 


without being crouded; and as tliey ars very apt to 
mike waſte, moſt people pull the turneps up with a 
inch of fork bent on purpoſe like a tailing fork, with 
which a mar will pull / up in one bourds inanyithr- 
eps as wilh ſerve à ſcofe of fhec Addy; an ther 
is! now an engine contrived: under” the pati ona g. f 
the Society of Arts, that will flies Hiem' faſter than 


any man can pull thent up; fo that it is The father 


mf fault hom if ang waſte is me f. Es rhef 
This engine, however, is ſeldom uſed} "bet Wi dn the 
turbeps are carried off the feld, "WAA, aß a 

w faſting · catt theo f d 4 ingej AL 19369 vt $191 


Af ecke ground lies wet, few peopR Cite to HaZAt 
| their ſheep upon it in the winter ſealon for fear of | 


che rot; and in that caſe, the turip5Smubſt either he 
pulled. up anct carried off. to ſome hdjbining field, 
ot carried to the homeſtcad for cows and other cattle. 


Sometimes, 
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= turnep TIE left far Fats had. Notte, TH 7 
ey ,0n 1 whereon the turne bad toc * 
peared like thoſe on which a horſe A urined In 
tilled e of a deeper green colour, and nuch 
higher and thicker than the barley that, grew round 
thoſe ſpots. This, however, Was only a caſuality, 
and fuch caſualties ſometimes. lead to very eee 
diſcoveries. | 
Turneps being an excellent food for ewes! A 
bbs in the ſpring, if they continue ſound, and 
not wanted for — cattle, they are yet in de 
queſt for —— e , SF no-body eee 
duftomers for a el 1 ve 
heard of. ft: 8 ü nen 9 
As o che drilling of turneps and bote berg | 
wem, tho it m — excellent r 
never been practiſed in my nemhbourheod Where 
turneps are generally ſown. It has been obſerved; 
indeed, hat where -turneps ſtand thing they gene 
rally arrive to the greateſt fize ; but I hate her 
ſeen Any of chat fonſtrous ſize Mr. Tull ſpeaks of, 
Wei bing twelve; fourteen; aridieven fixteen 8 
A. Piec, yet et the ewe papers have lately inforimedaug 
of a" rarnep tha" wighed chip dde pound Bar 
2829871 | s were 
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ignerg have ſaid ſo much i in reotrnamendagio 
4 — not only as a winter feed for cattle; hut 
A as 2 conſtant feed; for horſes, that the Society of 
An moved by a laudable deſire of extending every 
C years ago a on- 


erable premium for ſowing the greateſt number of 


ur with hat rot tor Weft feeding of. cattle only ; 
at.the fame time making it a condition, chat who» 
over ſhould. obtain che prize, ſhould giye an accopnt 
G che b, Lulture, time of taking up, Produce, 
and-gffects on cartley..n order to. entitie hir tg 
receipt of; it 1; id ll flo offs G _ * 
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ing 2 light and dry ſoil, neꝶ ly improved with mai 
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fuel 0 | his. C0 „ and. after fulfilling bay 


dition lod 


ditions.” r b ie The account 
romeo dered b 3 fs to be eee And 
— % 10 Al rity of chat plication,” that't 


follow: e 18 air "x 5100 8 
Mr. e the ſucceſsful ba Hage oe 
plowing of the land. intended for carrots in attuilt), 
that it may bade all the benefſt Ef this PET 50 
kor mellowing che ſoil, and ol it in the rin 
r the reception of the ſeeds: e land he Bed 
bis carrots upon differed in different fields, ante 
In the fame field the foil was not all of 805 dach 
As the foil was different, fo were the preced ing crops 
and of courſe the whole management," The, Ir 
of land by menſuration was exactly" thirty acres! an 
one half, divided into three parcels ; one of titten 
acres bore wheat the year before; one of h. 


Acre had borne clover; and on the th ird of ſeventeer 


acres, turneps were fed off in the winter. The pie 

of thirteen acres was a cold loamy ſoil, allow, 12 
upon a ſort of loamy gravel; the half acre Was a 
much mixed upon a moiſt clay'; and the ſeventegp- 
acre piece of two diſtinct ſpecies, fourteen acres 


the other three a ſhallow black ſand, upon à Kind f 
imperfect grit-fone, called in Norfolk, carr-ſtong... 

he wheat and clover ſtubble he ſplit. down th 

85) 5 25 che land that had been turneps, he let 

alone till che end of January. Of che dire Abr 
fix had been dunged for the wheat; four and a he 
Hot dunged at all; and two and a half were dug , 
n ee far the catrots, as was alſo the clover" ey: a 
the ſeventeen” acres that had been tütneps 
. had been folded before the turneps were ſown, 
and all of it was fed off. with ſheep. © The "hear 

82 clover” bbles were plowed three times; 

r turn PS. but bwice, the: firſt. time but Bit: 


low, 


ö of. Carrots. 3 26 0 
{1} Q 2 Ii 1 1H 588 File 32 obo 
rh 85 cape, times dep 2.8 obo 


D 11780 1194 50.07"! 99 5 Tok id otto r Uu 
he! and 00 bong ES: this manner prepare Ki 
or We cn. an acre, Jill, 30 
12 5 owed, only. paſting, it (hoped, hap = 
ve to make it ſeparates, ſt hay Ving tr FS tar 
that purpoſe, and-tound, it ineffectüa,,, 415 
Carrots are long before they come Uh, Aud b 
Fr early, the weeds would be an almoſt. 5 5 
untable impediment to their growth, were they 
_ nature like other plants, as at that ſeaſon. of the 
Year. the weeds vegetate vigoroully, 5 af 1 he 
ground before the Carrots, can appear: but weed 800 
not much hurt carrots; on the contre s they mou 
ten the ground, and ſeem to fn their rifing. 
In this reſpect, turneps differ from carrots materi- 
ally; for they not only come up quicker, but being 


ſown after Midſummer when the vegetative power of | 


the weeds are exhauſted, they riſe Without obſtruc- 


tion; yet they are more liable to fail than carrots. 


arrots however, are much more chargeable to hoe 
than turneps, as they are abundantly more trouble- 
0 Fe to. diſtinguiſh, and ſet out. As the price of 

eing ditfers in di ferent counties, e 18 on forn 
= ee rate for this kind of. labou 
gs coſt him, from eigth to twelve ig an 
gre. he Gt time; the Hans not more chan half. | 

ing, which ſhould al always be dgne in ary; veat 
Ar. 5 adviſes harrowing; the carrots; will, 5 


*..+ +. + 
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1 redn ee hen c 


ta 81 y 0 


note, that on the late 


i 24 cart loads per 3 


wheat, from 18 fw 20 can! 


Bunk en the af ae 
5 Oy EAA Alick a alt 
no has been faid, the prodtice x 


in the Whole. The hat acré clover- 

about 12 loads; the fix a . O_o 

drapes oe E four” 

2 e n de l 10 74 

ds per acre; on the 17 acre piec | 

wurf he had from 101 bare fouls dere 

on keen ies of ; but on the remaining 5 che 

actes a very poor crop. Upon the whole; he cot}! 

putes the produce of the 30 acres and a hair; 5 40 dr | 
cart loads, equal in ule and effecx to near 7000 


of 1 , Of 300 loads of hay, 'as ex _ * = 
viticed him in the various ways that 
then. 1 | 85 e 70 had 10 as 


5 Having thus akteidhhed the produc . Billins 
next care is to inform the ſociety of the beſt met 
of drawing carrots in generdt, which,” "he is: is 
with a four-tined fork, with which + A man bt 

ound fix or eight inches deet \ vety carefr 
out injuring the . ;, and is followed A 4 ee 
boy, "who ben th the carrots In did heh it 


11 © 


we: Rafon” for Wen car dots 18 0 9 1 wes | 
aclmnas,” "bat Mt. Billing ehole to Urdiv His | 
three 


ccks later. As the per Pt meat tt} fear 
off them had never been ulet to fo Hard 4 food, HE" 
thought it beſt to give them at the. farts, ENS # 
cabbapes and Udtrots, kt they” thoute® fiſfer, . 
diftafte at The ing. He bad Bow 5 
of tabbages roving of one haff acre, ede 


ROE | 27t; 


r,.C9 25 : 55 * Wr 
ES ao 


mY DJ 
pon e 5 al, 
loads 5 5 


d more pre n half an acre es Ms, Bl with? 
— en 55 75 from a 17 acre 5 es: 


learnt, 3 at carrots,. gf: and when 52575 had learnt, FRY, 
CIT N.! Due £5 1.88 
„Boch che cabbages and carrots, and afterwards the, 
ter, W 7 turneps, were brought from the Place 
re they grew, tod a paſture cloſe; and without . 
any other preparation than ſhaking off the dirt, they 
12 e 0 ee 1 e ee 


1 55 Eten Wipter, Bb fee when, 


ditauce; 3 


to Braticafter market, at 16 miles 
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272 0 Carrot2. 3 3 
diſtance; and to the team employed in this ſervice 
he allowed only a buſhel of oats a-day. Peaſe ſtraw, 
chaff and carrots yielded all their ordinary food. For 
the horſes Mr. Billing had the carrots waſhed, their 
heads and fails chopped off, which ſerved the hogs, 
and ſometimes they had a cut or two beſides. fi. | 
fixteen horſes cat two loads of carrots a week, equal 
to more than a load of hay. Mr. Billing, however, 
nas no otherwiſe aſcertained the quantity contained 
in a load, than by equalling it to the effects of a 
given quantity of food quite different in 1 8 15 the 
exact meaſure of which too is equally indeterminate. 
For.a load of hay is in ſome places an exact ton, in 
others 2200 Ib. in others 2 50olb. and about Lan- 
r pogo; 
He is equally unintelligible in the account” of his 
manner of drawing his carrots, though that is a very 
material article. It ſhould feem that at firſt he pulled 
up his carrots by mcans of a man and a boy, who 
carried them to a fecding cloſe, and there diſperſed 
them about for the cattle to pick up; but afterwards, | 
he ſays, that he made uſe of his plougb, turned his 
cattle into the ſame field where the carrots grew, and 
left them to pick them up, dirty as they were, for their 
own ſubſiſtance. This ſeems to be imphed, but 
here we are not told what quantity he plowed up at 
a time, whether more than the cattle cat in a day, 
or only the exact quantity; or whether the carrots 
the horſes eat were plowed up freſh, or whether he 
had any method of keeping them for future uſe after 
VVVV%%%%%%%%% i TIED. 
It {ould ſeem by ſome expreſſions indeed, that he 
ſuffered them to continue in the ground all the win- 
ter, as he ſays they were difficult to be dug up dur- 
ing the hard froſts; but if carrots will keep in the 
ground without damage during the winter, that cir- . 
cumſtance ſhould have been particularly taken _ 
OOTY OY Ou TY 1 
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of, a8. gatrots will.t them rove a conſiderable addition 

to turneps for a winter food. 25 
| ": [have Areach. taken notice of the prackice de ce about 
8 „ of raiſing. carrots; and it ſhould: feen 


c. culture, 18 better Enown tha an the uſes" to p 
CY | they may be applied; for, beſi des for neat 
cattle, ſheep, and h * they are a moſt excellent 
foo fr hops, and even for dogs; but for theſe laſt 
they muſt be boiled, and mixed with barley-meal. 
There is not a more wholeſome food in the world for 
hqunds, than this mixture, nor any ſo cheap. Deer 
too are very fond of carrots, and no food 1 
them fo well in fleſh in the winter. 
In Pils that are ſhallow, but otherwiſe light, 
carrots may be raiſed to preat advantage, by ridgin 
ug the earth, either with a double-boarded bs: x» 8 
hich is the quickeſt, or with the common plough, 
and ſowing the ſeeds thin on the tops of the ridges. = 
In this fituation they have more depth of earth to 
lengthen their roots, they are leſs liable to be an- 
noyed with weeds, are more caſily hoed with the 
hoe plough, and more readily dug up either with the ; 
_ Plough or the fork, It had been needleſs to repeat, 
after attending to the ſucceſs of Mr. Billing's expe- | 
riments, that the ground for carrots ſhould be dreſſed 
with dung, were it not that Mr. Miller has adviſed | 
the 8 The difference, however, of © freſh” 
ing according to Mr. Billing, and dunging the © 
r be xfore, according to Mr. Miller, Was as 24 o 
20, Or 18 to 22 | 
Where the ſoil is by 1 nature a rich deep fand, thee” 
carrots will grow to an aſtoniſhing mig nirude, eſ⸗ 
ber an if the drill culture be Birr h ed. Indeed, 
che drill culture is ſo much preferable to the common | 
huſbandry for all plants. that require hoeing, that it 
is much to be wondered it is not univertally” Pre. 
5 "a very little * trouble is e 
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the ſow'ng, than in the common hed, even 


where there are no particular inſtruments at hand 49 
perform it. When the earth is made perfectly fine 
before the laſt plowing, by lengthening the mould- 
board, about four or five inches, the furrows may 
be widened, and the ſeed ſprained into the hollows 
as the land lies rough, by which they will be more 
readily covered with the harrow, and will come up 
almoſt as regular as with the drill; however, they 
will come up ſo regular, that the hoe may be eaſily 
introduced; between the rows, and the plans a wy 
rows may be more readily ſet out. 


Turneps may be ſown with the utmoſt nicety, No 


| means of a bottle and a cork : let the bottle be filled 


with ſeed; and the cork perforated with a hot iron, ob- 
ſerving to run the iron into the cork from the outer 
end, and when it has pierced the inner end, and made it 
wide enough for two or three ſeeds to paſs at a time; 
then you are to widen the outer end, by carry ing 
your hand that holds the iron round in a circle while 
the iron is yet hot, which will gradually widen the hole 
from the point where the ſeeds are to enter, to the 
mouth of the cork whence they are to iſſue forth. This 


will facilitate the free paſſage of the ſeed; With this 


ſimple contrivance, a man may accomp: 

plough, and ſow the hollows as faſt as the plough 
turns up the furrows. Carrots cannot be ſown in this. 
manner, becauſe of the formation of their ſeed; they 
may, however, be ſprained in by hand, and though 
many of them will be buried in. the hollows, yet 
enough will come up to make a crop. 


} 
. + 


Carrots may be ſown from March to the middle 
of May. As they are a more certain crop than tur- 
neps, and lately diſcovered to be a richer and even 
a more general food for animals of various ſorts, 
there can be no doubt but the culture of them will 

be. every day extended. The manner of propagat- 


* 


ng the Ret; 18 by tranſplantation. | The fineſt, clear- 
ſt, and beſt ſhaped roots ſhould be ſaved for that 
np and in February ſhould be ſet in the ground 
roper diſtance; in Auguſt the ſeed. wa LY 


r Fon * ay; be ates like other ſeed... 3 
ONT» | i 
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HE Potatoe, as Mr. Irwin fas well tries; 
is become a root of ſuch immenſe utility, eff e. 
cially to the poorer ſort of people, not only in He- 
land, where it is the chief ſupport of their families 
but in England alſo, where without the plentiful uſe i: 
it in the late dear times, the diſtreſs would have been 
abundantly aggravated. As it is a wholeſome root, 
it is likewiſe very grateful, and not only fo but nou- 
riſhing ; quickly appeafing hunger, and generally 
agreeing with the ſtomachs of young and old. It 
has likewiſe one peculiar quality to recommend it to 
the tables of the great, that it is favourable to popu- 
lation; for it has been obſerved, that in the weſtern 
parts of Ireland where i it is almoſt the only dyet of 
| | the labouring poor, it is no unuſual thing to. ſee fix, 
| ſeven, eight, ten, and ſometimes more . , the 
aue of one couple, ſtarting almoſt naked out of a 
{ miſerable cabin upon the approach of an accidental 
\ traveller, or any other object of childiſh, cnriolity ; 
neither is the potatoe leſs friendly to beauty tan pro- 
ductive of vigour; for among the healthy progeny 
chat croud the cabins of thoſe mean people, as well 
as among the numerous little ones that fill the cot- 
tages in Lancahir where next to Ireland, the po- 
tatoe is moſt generally uſed as food, the admirable 
e ofthe wenches are ſo remarkably delicate, > 
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28 to excite in their ſuperiors very friendly'and me 
tering ſenſations. 8 4 
It wete needleſs to enlarge upon the Abet n- 
lifics of this root. Its well Known effects, and the 
rofit that. has attended its culture wherever it has 
Lek generally propagated, has fo far already ope- 
rated, as to extend its uſe-to every part of the known 
world. In the neighbourhood bf London fo great a 
quantity is raiſed annually, as to fill the markets 
even to profuſion. More to the ſouth, in Cornwall 
and in Wales, che potatoe is rather confined t the 
a, than introduced into the field culture. In 
north it is quite the reverſe. In Ireland chey are 
cultivated for a' ſtaple, and in Scotland now more 
than ever: It has been found that their barren 
heaths are proper foils for their propagation, and 
land which formerly was looked upon as barren waſtes, 
has been improved by the culture of Potatoes” to 4 
very great value. 
FTpbeir method is in the ſpring to fer fire 1 ber 
tain quantity of heath, and having burnt the bruſh 
wood cloſe to the ſurface; they mark it out into beds 
of four or five feet wide, apd of a length propor- 
tioned to the extent of the ground that is to be im- 
proved; theſe beds they cover with ſtraw or fern as 
they can beſt ſpare, and having divided their pota- - 
toes into proper eyes for ſeed, they place them re- 
gularly in rows, about a foot diſtant from each other; 
and then with ſpades made on purpoſe; they dig up 
the alleys that divide the beds by ſhaping the ſurface 
into türfs; with theſe” turfs they cover the potatoes 
In the beds, by turning them like a pancake; flat up- 
on them, in ſuch a manner that the ſwart of the al- 
ley meets the ſwart of the bed, and the firaw or fern 
with che ſeed potatoes lie f pread between them. Over 
this with a ſhovel they throw the crumbs from the 
alley which cloſes up the ſeams, ard having trimmed 


up 


Hd. 
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up the Ude, narrowing the bed à little towards the 


top, proceed in the fame manner to another bed ; 5 


and ſo on till the whole plantation is completed. 


This work is generally begun towards the latter end | 


of March, or as ſoon after as the weather will permit, 

and continued without intermiſſion till the beds havd 
received their ſeeds and dreſſing; two men generally 
do this work in partnerſhip; and by the time the 
beds have all been covered, as has already been de- 
ſcribed, thoſe that were firſt covered will be ready to 
put forth weeds z to theſe then the men return, and 
placing themſelves with their ſpades one o 8 to 
the other, they dig a ſecond pong out of- the alleys, 
throwing the mould over the beds ſo dexterouſly, as 


zuſt to meet in the middle; and then, if any hollow. 


places appear, they level them with the crumbs from 


the alley, and after raking the bed ſmooth, they 
proceed as before. In this manner it is pleaſant to 
ſee with what neatneſs both the tops of the beds and 


the bottoms of the alleys lie, we a the whole of this 
pn is performed. 


To theſe plantations little more is nevefſiry to bs 


done, till the potatoes are ready for digging; by 
which time che aſhes of the conſumed heath having 
diſſolved the dry ſtraw. or fern, and deſtroyed the 


coheſion of the two ſurfaces, the whole, by means of 
the putrid fermentation of the different ſubſtances, s 


ĩacorporated into one maſs, and the earth in turning 
up to uncover the potatoes, riſes rich and mellow, 
and fit to receive any crop of corn that the climate 


will ripen and bring to perfection, The potatoes in 


the mean time, warmed by the inteſtine heat of the 
fermenting bodies, and nouriſhed by the moiſture, 
come forth in cluſters; and it is wonderful to ſee in 
that cold climate, what ſudden improvement is Pro- 
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etting the potatoes is returned to the 169 and is 
again levelled and fitted for the ploug. 
Another way they have in that country of planti 
potatoes where the land is already cultivated, and 
that is, by trenching, which is done in this manner. 
One man digs a trench, about eighteen inches wide, 
and eight or nine inches deep, and clears the earth 
out before him; another clears out the crumbs, and 
while he is ſo doing, the firſt man returns behind, 
and ſkims the weeds from the beds, and throws them 
with ſome freſh fern into the bottom of the trench; 
by which time the ſecond man having ſmoothed out 
the crumbs all along, returns to the head of the 
trench, and with his navel covers the weeds and the 
fern about three inches deep; and having the pre- 
pared ſeed ready, drops one or two eyes in a place, 
all along the trench, at about a foot, or fifteen inches 
apart; and then the firſt man fills up the trench, 
and levels it, In this manner they proceed till the 
whole plot is planted. This too, like the former, 
produces a great increaſe, and prepares che ground 
ſufficiently for a ſucceeding crop of corn; but more 
attention is required in this method in order to keep 
down the weeds, than in the former; yet no part 
of huſbandry rewards the labour more _— than 
the careful cultivation of potatoes. N 

In Ireland this culture is much better nnd, 
| and conſequently more generally dexterouſly,and:per- 
formed than in Scotlond, or any other part of the 
knoum world. There they ſow potatoes after the 
plough, the plowman letting the ſet drop! in as he 
goes along; and the harrow fitted to the fame plough, 
following him cloſe behind, covers them in. Over 
all they lay dung, letting it | frequently lie uncovered 
Till che moiſture is either waſhed. into the ground by 
deer or bandes 255 Wo. HOME ef Baan 8 
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21 op this idea of dropping the potatoes after the 
Jough, Mr. Randal, an ingenious mechanic at 
Fc. Hs in Yorkſhire, conſtructed a drill-plough for 
| 3 potatoes, and wrote largely on the advan- 
their culture in common fields. He recom- 
mended them as an excellent food for hogs; and it 
is certain that hogs are very fond of em, and 
turned into a field where they grow without wring- | 
ing, will rout them up, and clear the ground better 
than the moſt careful labourer. According to this 
gentleman's practice, the potatoes are to be planted 
. whole; the middling fize are to be ſelected; the 
rows are to be ranged at three feet diſtance; and the 
: hoe-plough is ta be introduced to looſen the earth, 
and to keep it clean, 

It were protracting this n to an unneceſſary 
lehgth to recite all the methods in uſe in Ireland for 
rang potatoes; let it ſuthce ta ſay, that in general 
they beſtow much pains in bringing their potatoe 
grounds into gogd tilth; that they generally ſand 
(a practice not much knawn in England) or ma- 
nure before planting ; and that the moſt common 
way of Planting nen the Poorer ſort is by r- 


Aal Lancaſhire, where the culture of potatoes i in 
the open field firſt came into practice in England, they 
were more curious than in Ireland; there they raiſed 
their ground into little hillocks, not unlike our hop 
hills; and having prepared the ſeed, and formed a 
baſe, about fix inches above the ordinary level, they 
1 placed three or four eyes in every hill, whoſe diame- 
ter meaſured about three feet. Theſe they covered 
lightly at firſt with long dung, fern, or any kind of 
warm manure; and when the plants began to ſprout, 
they kept moulding up the hills, ſo as not to retard 
the plants from riſing, but to choak the weeds a8 
faſt as ä This they * to do 
as 
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290 Of "Potatoes. 
as often as the; weeds ſpring up, till the hill was a 
conſiderable height; and it 3 to ſee what 
à quantity of potatoes one of 'thoſe hills luce 

The potatoes generally planted in this manner were 
the Iriſh Purple, which being the moſt forward of 
all the ſetts, they began to dig them up in _— 
and ſowed wheat directly upon once plowing.” 

method, however, has ſince given way to a more 


s produced. 


: 7 
his 


expedituous and leſs expenfive practice. They now 


generally plow, and drop the ſetts jn every other fur- 


row after the plough; or, where the land is ſett to 
poor labourers in {mall patches, it is trenched in the 


common manner of trenching, ſome light dreffing 


placed underneath with a thin coat of mould over it; 
and then the ſetts are placed at regular diſtances, 
about 12 inches a- part, and the earth lightly filled in 


to cover them. 


In wheat lands, the ſtubble ſerves for an under 
dreſſing, and being carefully beded, by its rotting 
in the winter, it lightens the ſoil, and prepares it 
againſt the ſpring for the reception of the ſetts; 
which are then planted in regular lines, by making 
a ſhallow. furrow, after the ground has been well 
dug, and placing the ſetts by hand, or having ſtrained 
a line, they plant them with a dibble in the fame 
manner, as in other counties they plant beans. 


For this purpoſe large tracts are divided into ſmall 


patches, and lett out to day labourers at a great 


price, who having diſcovered an early ſpecies, ob- 
his ſpecies, I am informed, are highly valued, 
and may be ſubſtituted inſtead of rye in ordinary 
bread. The bread is readily prepared, and is moiſt 
and more wholeſome than that which is made of a 
mixture of wheat and rye. Of this diſcovery the 
Poor may avail themſelves jn time of deart . 
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In Odder places, particularly about Stratford, it E, 


common for farmers to let certain portions of land 


to their labourers who agree to dreſa, cleanſe, and 


_ plant, potatoes during the ſummer, and to clear the 


by a certain time in the ſame manner as la- 


| bourers do with reſpect to carrots about Guildford, 
and nearly upon the ſame conditions. This 


crop ſucceeds, 
One in e 2 1 attend the 


practice of following potatoes by wheat, and that is, 
in ſeaſons like the — [1770] when rains pre- 
Vail, the lands cannot be 


muſt. conſequently be retarded till the ſpri 
whether that may or may not be to the farmer's loſs 


will depend upon the weather. I am told that one 


of thoſe potatoe farmers ſowed 100 acres of ſpring 


wheat laſt ſeaſon, and beſides recovering the 501. 
premium given by che Society of Arts, reaped a moſt 


Plentiful G 1-166 


A gentleman in my neighbourhood being defirous 
of planting lum „ prepared a ſmall field for that 


purpoſe by a ſummer fallow, and a good dreſſing. In | 


the ſpring he employed his gardner, with the SR 7 
ance of a, ſufficient number of labourers'to trench it 


in the uſual manner; but every alternate trench he 
cauſed to be bottomed by the mowings of his walks, 


and a flight ſpit of the upper earth being thrown up- 


on the mowings, cuttings: of potatoes 18 inches a- 


part were dropt upon — mold, the trenching went N 


on, and the whole field of about two'acres was plant- 
7 in chis alternate manner, fern ſupplying the want 
of mow 


This was in March, and about the beginning of 
Ap ril the trenching being completed, the lucern was 


drilled upon the intermediate ſpaces. It ſucceeded 
to his with, and at the ſeaſon for getting the potatoes, 


when 


prepares 


the, land for my and generally ſpeaking A good 


ed in time, after clear- 
ing "the. potatoes from the ground, and the ſowing 


, but 
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when they came to dig between the rows of lucern, 
the ſize of the roots is hardly to be credited; many 
fingle potatoes weighed from one to two pounds, and 
_ weighed even more, ſuch potatoes I never be- 
They were of the common Lancaſhire kind, 
=> __ firm, and mealy; and all who way thera 

were aſtoniſhed. at their fize. | 
The lueern by digging up the otattles was * 
mirably revived, the rich mold that covered the po- 
tatoes was again brought up to the ſurface, and the 
ſoil which before was but indifferent, was by this 
culture very much improved. The lucern has thri- 
ven well this ſucceeding ſummer. How it may fare 
hereafter cannot yet be foreſeen. This is only the 
ſecond winter, the experiment being made in the be- 
ing of 1768, and the potatoes: gathered A | 

be Mich — following. 3 

It is certainly a miſtake that potatoes will not 
thrive two years ſucceſſively on the ſame ground: 1 
rather believe that were they to be continued accord- 
ing to the drill huſbandry, they would every year in- 


creaſe in number, tho perhaps they might not en- 


large proportionably in ſize. I have continued them 
three years in my garden upon the ſame ſpot without 


dunging and find no dimunition of ſizable roots tho? - 
@ very conſiderable increaſe of ſmall ones. This may 


be owing to a number of ſeedlings eſcaping the no- 
tice of the gardner in digging; theſe ſeedlings fill the 
und with ſmall roots, but do not ſeem to retard 
2 growth of the roots proceeding from full- grown 
plants. From this obſervation I think it clear that | 
— ſmall potatoes for ſeed, is a wrong practice; 
and I have my objections againſt planting large po- 


tatoes whole, the chief of which are that fo many | 


ſtrings ſpringing from one centre, are apt to interſect 
and entangle one another; and that tho* they do 
ſpread in ſeveral directions, 7 _ which. they may be 

eve £8 fi P- 
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ſuppoſed to collect their nouriſhment! with tolerable 
facility, yet they certainly cannot ſo regularly diſpoſe 
of themſelves, ant art may wry 0 muſt rob 
one another.. 1 arciod 
The potatoe is not a native of this ria] tho'-no 
plac thrives better in ya It is ſaid to have been 
rought into theſe kingdoms by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and firſt planted at Cock 3 in Ireland, where they 
boiled — eat the apples before they diſcovered the 
nutritious quality of the roots. Mr. Miller has men- 
tioned two varieties only, but Mr. Maxwell of Ark 
land in Scotland has particularly diſtinguiſhed ſix; 
the long red; the round red; the long white che 
round white, or Spaniſh ; the blue; the leather. coat z 
and the Iriſh: purple that ripens a month ſooner than 
the reſt, tho? planted about the fame time. The 
round red 18 — commonly planted in Lancaſhire, 


and from thence tranſplanted about London; r it 


is remarkable that if the ſeed is not changed, they 
degenerate into a paler red, gradually tending to 
white, become more and more moiſt, and at len 


waxy, 4 property that wholly diſqualifies them _ 
bread, to the augmentation of which the dry m 


fort in dear times make a very palatable and whol. 


ſome addition. 

Some, Mr. Miller ſays, propagate chem m ſeed, 
by which they forward their growth fo: much as to 
have them two months after planting. That ſeed is 
the moſt: natural way of propagating all plants can- 
not be denied, but if it be the readieſt way of pro- 
pagating potatoes, potatoes muſt in this reſpect dif- 
fer from other plants; for where roots or ſetts can 
be made to anſwer the ſame intention, the grouth is 
ee forwarded: OP. 121 Aa eee urge; 
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284 0 Potatoes. 

The moment when this article was preparing for 
the preſs, I learnt the true method of raiſing pota« 
toes from ſeed, as it is now err Acer mics, e 
bourhood of Cheſter. Te 9805 
It ſeemed to me very extraordinary, that raiſing 
potatoes from ſeed, ſhould be a readier means of pro- 
curing them early, than propagating them from ſetts; 
but the wonder will ceaſe, when the reader is inform. 
ed that it is three years before this is accompliſned. 

The firſt year, (the planter having provided him- 
ei with ripe ſeeds the preceeding autumn) thoſe 
ſeeds, (or aples, in which many ſeeds are included,) 
are planted under warm hedges about the uſual time 
of planting the common potatoes. During the ſum- 
mer the plants riſing from thoſe ſeeds are well hoed, 
and carefully weeded; and about the latter end: of 
September & nd is dug, the young ſeedlin 
thered, the * mar ow juſt widionk 0 e 
firings to which they adhere ſeparated, and the little 
Knobs which at firft are no bigger than horſe-beans, 
hid up in fand, and there ee r, me 
winter. 1 

The following ſpring, thefe ſeedlings are ed 
in the ſame manner as the apples —— planted the 
year before, only in greater numbers; the ground on 
which theſe are planted is always prepared on pur- 
pole: by a proper dreſſing and winter fallow; and 
when the ſeaſon arrives, drills are made, and thoſe 
feedlings dropped into them at two or three inches 
diſtance from one another. Theſe plantations are al- 
ways well hoed, weeded, and cleanſed; and about the 
latter end of Auguſt are dug, and the potatoes taken 


up, managed exactly like the ſeedlings; and care - 


fully preſerved till the next ſeaſon for planting. 

The third ſpring they begin to plant the ſecond 
years potatoes, the ſize of which is encreaſed to that 
of a walnut. This they do as ſoon after Candelſmas 

1 1 258 f , 29 
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as the weather will permit. Their method is, a man 
with a kind of ſhovel firſt makes a ſhallow trench, 
into Which a boy or girl that follows the man drops 
the ſeedlings at about four or five inches each from 
the other, and when one row is thus planted, the 
man, in returning, throws the earth of the ſecond 
trench into the firſt, which fills it, and covers the 
ſeed; in this manner they proceed, till the whole 
plantation is completed; when that is done, ſome 
long dung is ſpread along the rows, and nothing 


more is neceſſary till the weeds begin to appear rank 


as ſoon as that happens, the man with his inſtru- 
ment pares off the weeds between the rows, and light 
ly throws the earth that he takes off in paring over 
the riſing potatoes, which covers the dung, and nou- 
riſhes the plants. Two or three hoeings of this 
kind generally completes the proceeſs; for before 

mer the potatoes thus manured are full ripe, 
and a ſet of hands are always kept in readineſs to 
dig them up, and plant others in their room, which 
they.do by dibbling without any other preparation. 


In this manner they procure two crops a- year. 


For the early potatoes, there is always a great 4 
0 They {ell them by the hundred to 
who ſhip them off, and make conſiderable bene 
by that traffic. They do not grow large, but the 
ob very. delicious. 

The Potatoes that follow this. early crop, grow 
to a very large ſize; they are ready to gather about 
All-Hollantide, when they are ſucceeded by wheat, 
the ſowing of which is frequently deferred: tall ſpring; 
n 90 1 We Er hoavy 
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FALOVER is the ſecond great addition Which has 
been made to the fk 6 of huſbandry with- 
an the ſhort period of an hundred years. I have a 
book before me printed ſo late as the beginning of 
the preſent century, of no ſmall repute at the time 
that it was, written, a paſſage or two from which 
will now be accounted a great curioſity. The writer 
admits that lands which this year may not be worth 
five ſhillings an acre, may the next by ſowing clover, 
or St. Foin be worth thirty ſhillings ; “ but why, 
« fays he, muſt the antient fundamental courſe which 


k + 


4 1 
reer, 
1 
* 


1 


ic has been found profitable and uſeful for ſo many 
te ages be expelled to make way for theſe outlandiſh 
& uſurpers, which, tho” on account of their novelty, 
« they may have their admirers, will yet be foting 
© in the cloſe to be of miſchievous conſequence to the 
& public, for tho' by means of theſe foreign intrud- 
< ers, more corn and cattle may be raiſed than other- 
ee wile would be, yet {till this is no benefit to the 
& public, when the abundance and plenty ſhall be 
46 found to lower the price, for every one knows 
6 that it is more profit to have one buſhel of corn 
65 which ſhall bring him five ſhillings, than to ſell 
ce two buſhels of the ſame grain for fix ; becauſe ” 
«when things are dear, the returns are made with 
$< Jeſs expence.”. - oo AR ATI 
It would be difficult I believe to perſuade men at 
preſent that plenty of corn and cattle could be of 
miſchie vous conſequence to the public, Of that the 
writer who advanced fo ſtrange a problem could be 
in earneſt in what he ſaid. It is ſufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe, that he admits that theſe foreign in- 
iruders have a tendency to make corn and cattle 
s | plenty; 


e 
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plenty; and as it is now near ſeventy years fince this 
book was written; and that plenty which he foretold 
has yet been of no miſchievous conſequence to the 

public, let us hope that the evil day is ſtill at a much 
greater diſtance ; and that the plentiful production 

of clover and St. Foin, will only ſo far operate as te 
keep corn and cattle from riſing to that enormous 
5 at which the ableſt writers of the preſent” times 
Have bee predxcted they would arrive and on- 


n Tull was no friend to Glover; be eil ie. ” 
foul feed. for horſes ; ſpeaks of it as hurtful to 
and cattle, and at beft but a precarious dependence 
for the farmer. Sir Richard Weſton, who wrote a- 
bout a century before Mr. Tull, extolls it as much 
beyond. the truth, as Mr. Tull depriciates it. Theſe 
ntlemen both wrote their real ſentiments; but their 
xcal circumſtances differed ; Sir Richard lived in a 
deep moiſt country which clover loves, and Mr. 'Tull 
oh a light chalky dry ſoil better adapted for the cul- 
ture of St. Foin ; and hence aroſe the contrariety. 

The only. material objection to clover, is that of 
boving, as it is called, or ſwelling of neat cattle, which 
it is very apt to do when it is young, if great care is 
not taken when they are firſt turned into it in the 
ſpring ; but as this quality is now univerſally known, 
moſt gang watch their cattle for the firſt four or 
five days, after which it ſeldom. een chat any 
hurt enſues. 

, other obj lone which Meri Tull urges , band. 

deſerve an anſwer. So far from being a foul feed 

horſes, that it will keep them in heart without 
corn, in circumſtances in which the — horſes wich 
the ordinary hay about London would grow lean; 
and as to its failure, on which Mr. Tull grounds his 
charge of a precarious dependance, it is in that re- 


ſpect like every other crop the farmer has to do with, | 
HE 1 accidents. * 
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28 8 f eld 
/ þ 
St. Foin is r a more laſti 
for horſes, perh: "oh "Kill tnore heart _ Ph 


is by no means 1o Be ting for & COWS, nor 1 K 
7 — milk like clover. och , theſe 57 ate, 

ver, great improvements, and as they require 
different Gl 3 conſequently ſomewhat A 5 
culture, they may both be cultivated to Se adva an- 
tage in "different ſttuations. 

The land that J occupy, is very improper for St. 
Foin, becauſe as a practical farmer lays, it is 10%. 
riouſ) known to refuſe all Riff, wet, or fal earths; 
but I have no reaſon to complain of my crops 0 + 
clover; and I am perſwaded, that for great cattle che 
hay made of it is a moſt excellent food, and for ſheep, 
and lambs, nothing upon earth can "exceed the young 
ſprouts. I therefore recommend it from experience,. 
in preference to burnet, or any of the lately extolled 

es, which from the trials that T have made 9 
em, were there no other Oohjections to thei, ae | 
more choice with regard to ſoil than clover... , _,__ 

It is the great excellence of clover, that it will, 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil ; and this is a quality With- 
out which none of the cultivated. es can be ſaid 
to be a general improvement. Lucern on this ac 
count will never become a Sada improvement. in 
England, becauſe I am certain, whatever others n 
have faid of it, that it will never thrive well but up- © 
on deep rich moiſt ground; rich meadow. ſuits it 
beſt, and that whenever an attempt is made to force 
it in ground 2 is not rich, the expence of wWeed- 1 
ing, . , and dreſfing, will exceed the. 
profits ari rg from: it. Where it will grow as ther 
graſſes do, P is a moſt valuable improvement, as 
ſhall be ſhewn more at large when I come to ſpe © 
of that particular plant. 2 

Clover, Which is the ſubject of. this chapter 
mean a the broad, of which, chere needs * 


a= 
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RB LENS SPE: DEN v. G04 ea. 
tion) requires no particular culture ; the ſame pre- 
paration that is made for Wheat, barley; oats, or 


even beens or peas ſerves for clover ; for among all 
theſe, clover has been ſown: What requires the 
greateſt attention, is zbe ſeed ; and I am apt to fuſs. 
pect that to bad ſeed, , and to the deſtructive fly 
the miſcarriages that happen to clover are chiefly 
Mott people chuſe new ſeed, becauſe it looks. 
bright and lively. Old ſeed contracts a brownheſs 
01 deadneſs which farmers are apt to diſlike ; but 
I am poſitive; that the feed of a good year when the 
clover has been well ripened and threſhed dry, is 
much better the ſecond, nay the third year, than 
_ a cold dripping ſummer and wet autuinn is 
I am not clear, that the brighteſt ſeed, iti which. 
the yellow predominates is the beſt, becauſe there is 
reaſon to doubt whether the yellow are ſufficiently 
ripened to vegetate generally, and whether it be not 
to the brown only that we owe our crop; not that 
I believe the yellow by becoming brown with age, 
becomes more prolific, but that the well tipened 
brown ſeeds of good years, being naturally brown, 
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ly too thick, a quart of good ſeed, theretore, inſtead | 


meaſure, to be numbered out fingly, they would 
Plant a field of twenty acres; yet it is * 
1 N U nat 
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that four quarts are commonly ſown, and ſometimes 
more. And though! it frequently happens that, the 
plants come up in patches; and that many bare 
places are ſeen when the plants are young, yet when 
they come to ſpread, all thoſe; bare places are filled 
up and appear thick, which one would think would 
convince the huſbandman, that he needs not be ſo 
ſollicitous to throw away his ſeed, eſpecially when he 
buys it, as he ſometimes does, at a dear rate. 
The beſt time tor ſowing clover. among barley, is, 
about the latter end of April, if the barley. be then 
time enough; it is by ſowing clover too ſoon that 
the injury to tie barley can happen; for let the ſea- 
ſon be ever ſo wet, the clover will not riſe after this 
time, to a height to hurt the corn, nor will its tender 
fibres, were they not to deſcend below thoſe of the 

barley, collect fo vigourouſly as to rob the corn of 
its nouriſhment. e art er OGOTE 

My method is, when the green blades of barley 
have juſt covered the ground, to ſow the clover; and 
to harrow it in dry. When rain comes it ſoon ve- 
getates, if the land is in heart; if it is not, it is folly 
to ſow ſeeds, as I myſelf have experience. 
It is the cuſtom with ſonie good farmers in the 
vale, as Mr. Ellis has obſerved, to ſow their clover 
upon their wheat ſteaches in February, and perhaps 
it may be the moſt eligible method upon ſtrong land, 
for then the ground being mellowed by the winter 
froſts, is generally in the fineſt order to receive the 
ſeeds; add to chis, that if the weather is fine, the 
clover will get forward before the fly has ſtrength to 
conſume it, and if it Thould afterwards ſuffer by, the 
ſeverity of the weather, the farmer will have time to 
reſtore it by another ſowing; I have this obſervation 
however to make, that if cloyer when it is ſown thus 
ſoon, happens to ſucceed, it is very apt to overtake 


the 
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tie heat,; and to riſe wich it. In like «circum? 
ſtances I Was obliged to mow a field of wheat about 
three years ago, there being as rich à crop of elo 
among it all finely headed as could grow; and no 
reapers' would | undertake to reap the wheat at any 
price, Both the wheat and the clover bom, nary of 
an equal/height. 7 

Another 1 inconvenience 1 ning with wha 
and that is, if you delay ſowing till the latter ſeaſon 
to avoid the above inconvenience; your land is apt 
to be ſurface bound, and if you ſow under that cir- 
cumftarice without harrowing, your clover will come 
up /in'patches' ſo unequally, that it 15 odds but that 
tlie whole muſt again be ploughed up. 

I is beſides a great diſadvantage to ſow in e 
becauſe what comes up in the furrows can never be 
mowed, and the furrows being a conſiderable part of 
every field laid down in ſteatches, the crop muſt, 
proportionably to the ſpace they e be . 
bandes, Nets 

Many good farmers ſow clover with oats, which 
next to barley in ordinary foils, I account che beſt 
courſe ;/ in that caſe the oats and the clover, contrary 
to the practice with barley, ſhould be ſowed nearly 
at the fame time; otherwiſe the oats will be apt to 
check the clover, eſpecially if hey Happen Wo prove 
a full crop. 

On the hills where the land is apt to be ſtoney, 


| gtavelly; „ ſandy, or chalky, St. Foin is moſt undoubt- 


edly preferable to clover ; for clover being a quick 
| Ende 4 requires a great deal of moifture, andd as it 
nds down its roots but a moderate depth in the 
ound to collect it, when the weather proves dry, 

1t muſt ſtarve for want of a ſufficient ſupply. On the 


contrary, St. Foin affording but one crop in the ſum- 


mer to the clover's two, leſs moiſture is required; 
and befides ir ſends down its roots to an incredible 
A L U 2 . depth, 
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ance, ſo © that St. Fol never | t 4 166 for 1e 
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ext to he feafon for es x her it me för ciitti 2 
of clover is the moſt critical.” I. 5 f oe: long” 

ie ſecond year before it is orice Ne t is apt, 
pend iff” too much, and the LecOnd eat be 


hurt 1 5 it. If it is cut in x Wo it loſes 
n RS pe 


is mixing a handful of falt in a pag of 1155 ah 
ſprinkling the brine over the muſty Clover w 


| E before it is preſented in the mange or 


horſes to eat. Wir This additienal rehlp, 


| Horſes will prefer it to the beſt hay, and it doc n 


ſeem to ſuffer in ſubſtance, becauſe they wilt tire 
with it as well as with the ſwecteſt. 
In catching weather, when clover is almoſt rh 

is a moſt rginous practice to pile it up in cocks; for 
when a haſty ſhower comes, i runs through” 55 
whole cock, and if this happens in the nig 

will ſurely make | it mouldy. Clover ſhould, bed y 
rowed Jie oats, turned Hike oats, and never 0 | 
to 20. till it heats in any, one place. By this manage 


clover "may ts preſerved 8 damage many days; 
t r e g it "WP Von may hüt 325 in; 5 
ſingle” 9 © N mite” it 
rainy Weather; for equally HE rain lodg ges, che 
the” Theo Fill turn mouldy, not that it. 18 at Warn 
much'the worfe, but! yet it will be bee e 
market, 0 you muſt either ſell iE'confider; 5 755 
der price, or ſuffer your” own Cattle to coiſti 
8 05 trary, if the air proves dry; and: the fun 
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pg werful when. your cloyer i: is re dy to. and yo 
hays hands in plenty. to mom, fur 1 + OY, 
it, you may in this caſe ſtac KN 5 - 5 be. thorout 
Ayr fs green as you pleaſe ; for Ying Þ bayins, 
And en e 1 2 en 
„ Which. is now ꝑenerall 55 ſa 5 05 ice. FO 


3 | <Qually p revent. its firin Pede 5 y, thatching a 
ett] le 


n 45 your 2 5 18 pulled an you will for. 
it ASP. ſt rain, and defy every injur to which, it 
[ therwiſe be expoſed from a chan e of y WeA-. 
„ Clover ſhould be well covered 1 5 trapp, 
e it is ricked ; for, contrary y commoy 
graſs, rain þ alles freely through us Mer 
l it is "heated pd well ſettled, | 
555 re - got. up in this haſty 1 mapner, if r yo we 
till After it has heated, will cut green out of 
; two. , years afterwards, and one hundred of 
it, -if tent the firſt year, will have; AS mach nouriſh. 
' ment as a hundred TE a half | put up in the uſual 
"Oo 15 
It 5 1 hen the ſnow and. froſt ſet inn ſeyerely 
inn the a will eat the very worſt cloyer ; and 
Ie; a7 PEPE te relerye. their DI aged clover for thy 


1M I fore er after kayir ſecured ths firſt cro 

chuſe to let end ning wap for ſeed, and 5. 

Ng pa s.{ 0 wel on ſome lucky occafions.. It is, 

indes d, what hazardous, e accrues the . 
Prokit, . Mt the 1 rains ſet inn about the time of ripen- ; 
ing, or what is much the fame, the miſty deus chat 

continue ſometimes, 5 SI at this time 
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| ſore poor men rich; but on the other hand, if miſ- 


carriages happen, the Poor man is » Tall: made. Poorer 


by seg riſques. 010 


0 2715 


The metlibd of ſaving As: fed is 1 in Vas 
rious places; ſome after mowing, collect the Hear 


into ſmall bundles like little ſheaves, and drying them 
carefully, threſn them in the field upon cloaths con- 
trived for that purpoſe ; others again, after drying, 
load the clover home, and lodging it in the barn, threſh 
it out when it beſt ſuits their convenience, as they 
do other crops. Some who are curious in ſeeds, 


when they apprehend a ſcarcity, feed the clover 


early in the ſpring, and then ſuffer it to remain for 
ſeed, by which they run leſs hazard of a crop, as it 
ripens before the dews come on, and while the fun 
has yet power to harden the huſks and make the 


ſeeds more perfeck. The buſks are then more ready 


to ſhed their ſeeds than when deferred to the latter 
ſeaſon. This, perhaps, may be a good way of getting 
the ſeed; but I prefer for my own ule: reſerving a 
Patch untouched till the feed is ripe, and then there 
15 no danger of finding a dry time to gather it. 
When the ſeed ãs threſhed out, if the ſtraw is ſtacked 
dry, it will make excellent fodder in | the winter for 
cows or ſheep, -/ 

Mr. Miller adviſes. to foe THOR in Aust tae 
waving one great objection to this practice which 
that gentleman might not foreſee; (namely, that 
lands in rilth to receive clover: at chat time, muſt be 
in condition likewiſe to receive wheat, and few far- 
mers, I believe, will give up their wheat crop, for 
à crop of clover ,) there is another of much greater 


force, and that is, that he ſeems to be miſtaken in 
the application of his own principle, the juſtice of 


which I am ready enough to acknowledge in plants 
chat are natives of any country, or that are naturalized 
10 0the Elmare ; 5 Viz. * the "hs wh time of So]. 
. | 15 


7127 


* 
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15 thei: preciſe time of SEEDING, V Wheat, the nolt; 
valuable grain we cultivate, is a _— in 1 favour 15 
this obſervation. But it is not clear to me, that 
Auguſt is the proper time for clover to ſhed its ſeed, 
though long Tabu, has ebene has. halen, o 
| ny h urpoſ 
| ere the oo to FLY ſtrictly followed it in the caſe 
W us, the latter end of May, or the beginning 
of June, would be the proper ſeaſon for ſowing clo- 
ver; and were the clover to be ſown at that ſeaſon, 
Fas latter end of May, or the beginning of June fol- 
owing, would be the time that the firſt crop of clover 
a0 perfect its ſeed. W hereas, when it is delayed 
8 7 75 as Mr. Miller directs, the ſeaſon is then 
clap for the clover to gather ſtrength. to, reſiſt the 
winter's. chill, and inſtead of perfecting its ſeeds in 
its natural courſe, by that illjudged delay, , it never 
properly ſpeaking, perfects them at all; for as I 
have elſewhere obſerved, there is a time allotted by 
the Great Author of Nature for every thing to follow 
its courſe, and when that order is departed from, a 
dege eneracy enfues 
Mr. Miller's obſervation be founded in nature, 
as It ſee no reaſon to doubt that it is, it will follow 
chat barley, 125 oats, and peaſe, and beans, and the 
whole tribes of vegetables that perfect their ſeeds in 
the ſummer and in the autumn, ſhould all be ſo ved 
or planted in the ſummer or the autumn, according 
to their reſpective times of ripening; yet the uniyer- 
ſal practice of all ages and all countries is A 
this, hypo theſis 
For _ credit therefore of Engliſh 3 as. all 
of us ſeem to be involved in the general cenſure of ad- 
Lancing this Farina chis matter mond, he {ct in a 
Clear, h light... 15 5 { 13971 4d bt; Tt 
. Mr. Dickſon, 3 2 write upen Ruſtics of 
Yo moans account in a neighbouring kingdom, in 3 
| chapter 
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40 cuſtom,” 009 90d 17% 16547 25 d 
„ Fhat Mr. Miller doen 5 © i read grant, and 
:perhaps ſome others after Mi. Miner, g that Ay 
Practical Engliſſi farmer ever recommended his 
Practice, I very much doubt. Mr. Diekſon's aſſer- 
gencral, and ſhould be 
cautiouſſy regarded. Mr. Miller calls hirnſelf à Bo- 
taniſt, and writes profefledly for the inſtruction of 
gardeners; When he treats of 2 it is collate- 
Fer: i and his authority, though, p erhaps,” of much 

weight in the road of his pr „ ſhould be well 
confidered before it is admitted in a profeſſion he does 
wt pretend to undetftand. Pre ies 

\ Thoſe who relying upon Mr. Milter' s poſitive di- 


: m have ſowecf their'cloyer! in autumn, Have 


met with the ſame diſappointment in England, as Mr. 
Dlekſon ſays thoſe who have tried the ſame practice 
in Scotland have omplained of. But from my own 
-experience'Fi can aver, that clover ſowed the latter 
:end of May in a ſuitable foil; if not fed off indiſ- 
gretely in the winter, will be wach to ſeed about the 
ſame time rhe-ycat following. It is, however, very 
arddus to ſou/ it about lat time, becauſe of the 
fig; and when it is ſown, 4 quattity of quick 
dime: ſherildy in a- day or two after, be fon over * 
By! a god 8 1 mean about ten buſhels to 

An are.. [fc Finn te; e Dee g uh 
och Byn e begegnen, 1 do believe chat elover 
might be made to produce four crops as well as two, 
s dhe firft tiyoducers df it have affercell;) that is, 
ian er os os a” TOO well: prepared dich 


5 in 
497 Henk 
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nn ene, it w uldche fte t cut bj rheckatin _— YE 


zthe following May, and again in Awgiuti- Im 

then be ted off dhe following winter and in tlie ſue- 
-ceeding ſummer, U may, Freren yield: one full crop 
oh and: one — hs crhich it may be 


er for wheat, and male nat che ee gen 
ut the wheat will be good. 


77 


others but only throw it out by way of ground for 
- experiment, I hall moſt IE 9 it myſif 1 
health' remains. Fo . ER 

af [Though the effects of clover: are, as] have 1 
trendy obterved, generally known and 

by all who turn horned cattle into it in the ſpring, 
Vet as an accident may happen, it is good to be pre- 
Ppared with a remedy, This I find circumſtantially 
related in the Muſeum Ruſticum, a work in which 
many excellent obſervations abound; and, therefore, 
ſhall omit no part that is eſſential te the cure. The 
gentleman, who relates the caſe, had a ſteer fo ſwel- 
led that he muſt have died, if a remedy had not been 
inſtantly. applied, Walking about proved ' ifieffee- 


tual ; inciſion was therefore the laſt reſource. The 


ſwelling he obſerved was moſt remarkable. between 
the ribs and the pin-bone on the near ſide; he gave 
the farrier a thin mcifion knife, round pointed, ani 
rade him cut through the hide abet an inch long 
downwards, nearly in the middle between the riiis 
andthe: loin' bone; 85 — then cauſed him to make 
another inciſion into the cavity of the belby, but 
Seually 10 e - wound the inteſtines; this 
| ne, though the orifice was no bigger than a 

the wind ruſhed out violently, and the x: than wp, 
by-degrees; a needle! was then pee cnc 
wound in the hide, and de a tied: tiglit, after 


which: the beaſt was houſed; next da heicat fore. 


oats and hay, and in a week the woundiwas' healed, 
and he was turned out with other cattle. 


: Another 


S 
ne Though I do not recommend this stig to 
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i 298 f of White. or Dutch Clover. 


Another method, which I have been told, is equal” 
I effectual and more fate; and that is, by emptying; 
the- inteſtines with the hand, as, is ſometimes Prac- 
tiled upon horſes, „and which all farriers, and moſt 
farmers know. A youth with a moderate hand, by 
hareing his arm to the ſhoulder, will ſoon ef a 
beaſt's belly. 

Prevention, however, is better than cure; cattle 
ſhould never be put into clover while the dew i is up⸗ : 
en the graſs till ſeaſoned to it, nor ſuffered, to re- 
main above an hour or two in a-day, and that too 
when their bellies are filled betore, nor ſhould they be 
taffered to ſtay in it in the time of rain, nor while 
the clover continues wet; theſe precautions obſerved 
for four or five days, will prevent accidents of this 
Kind, at leaſt, from proving fatal. Some cattle, in- 
deed, are more ſubject to be affected than others, 
and upon thoſe an eye ſhould frequently be caft. It 
s remarkable that horſes are never TY ect to this dil 
nder. . 


4 * 


eaaP XW. 
of I hite or Dutch Clover, a > 4 


HE White or Dutch Clover; is of late among 
farmers become an article of general cultiva- 
The Honorable Society of Arts at firſt found 
it er to revive the culture of this plant by a 
premium of 201. for ſawing the greateſt quantity, 
another premium of the fame value for faving 
the'greateſt quantity of the feed ; but theſe premiums 
have ſince been diſcontinued, becauſe farmers are 
vw ſenfible of its excellency, and want no farther 
cacouragemetit 1 incite them to extend the cykiva> 
than of 3 N | 


wf 


84 
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Why, it has acquired the name of Dutch © die 
L believe no good, reaſon can be af Nee e | 
Dutch indeed, or rather the Flemings fe eln to as: 
been beforehand. with us in diſcovering. the boperier 
excellepcy of it to other graſs, and have by that Pri- 
ority drawn large ſums annually from this 'countr 
for the ſeed of it ; for though it is but lately that far. 
mers. here have begun to value it, yet it has long 
been purchaſed by gentlemen for forming lawns, graſs- 
plats, walks, and other decorations, where turfing 
vas, either too expenſive or wholly impracticable. | 
It 1 15 now, however, diſcovered to be a native of 
"this: country, and I myſelf have three acres of it, 
which are conſtantly fed, and in one ſummer main- 

ined 14 porkers and two ſows, four cows, and oc- 
cafionally ſix horſes, with only the addition of an ad- 
joining orchard, and about two acres and a half of 
paſture beſides, 

This field fix years ago bore a crop of wheat, but 
was afterwards neglected, as being by its nearneſs to 
the houſe liable to the ravages of N and other 
caſualties. 

I be following year, though no care was taken of 
Its I was agreeably ee to ſind it covered with 
a fine flouriſhing graſs which came naturally, and 

which upon compariſon, I ſoon diſcovered to be the 

true white clover, for the cultivation of which the 

Society had juſt. offered their firſt premium, 

Although I had that ſummer intended to fallow 

this inclo ure, with a view of AE. it down with 

graſs-ſceds, in the uſual manner, the ſpring. following 
yet I was perſuaded to ſuffer it to remain in bro 
lands as it lay, and to wait the iflue.,., | 

The event has been, that it has ever ſince been 
fed. occaſionally by all the cattle belong gin to the 
farm both ſummer and winter; and that it is now fo 


Krongly matted, that though the ſoil is in ſome parts 
e | pri ingy, 


2 — 


Im 2 


company, who having occaſion to improye it, 
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Of White or Dutch Clover. 
ſig, the © the cattle g EO upon it in the weteſt ba: 


I. Moms gw u ein 0 Rd 511 
2 This, , Lübke , an inconteſtible proof tllat the! 
white clover is natural to the lands F this CU 5 
The ſoil on which this happened is à ſandy 40a 
incliting to clay, and that for a CHderable dep 
Na manure has been laid upon it firite it Was 
ell for wheat, and then only common yard dung? 
Near the Severn fide, in © Shropthite;'T have ſmer 
ſeen a like inſtance which ſtrengthens 'my opityon,* 
and both together amount with me to a demonſtfati- 
on, that the white clover has as uſt a claim tothe 
title of Engliſh clover as it aer can bave tô 8 
of Dutch. 28 181915 180 a 
A ſour FAO that had been long g neg lected; „Aid 
was over- run with all kinds of trumpery, fell by ac: 
cident into the occupation of a newly. eſtablifhed! 


. 
* 


perſuaded to cover it lightly with coal-aſhes,' of whi 
they had plenty, The firſt year very little e. 


was diſcoverable, but the ſecond gave them e 
ragement to repeat the dreſſing. The third yeat 1 


ſurpriſing alteration enſued; in the winter the tou 
ſpungy weeds died away, and in the f pring 4 fin 
ſweet ſwart appeared abounding with white Acer, 
not a plant of which had been on to” F: 
that ſpot for-many years. K 0% 
{The Rer. Mr. Comber ' who hunter as 825 


cloſe; which that gentleinan' calls à neadow.xlofe 0 
ſeven acres, 1 530 Joads of etal aſhes were laid; for 
the two ſucceeding years no benefit acctietl';” 85 
third and fourth, the occupier began t to Tee YE 


W by the appearance of 1 cover; in "chef 91 
„en — NI „ N ö 198 — A IE Ane : 


wok 46> WW N AH 
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fixth years it was almoſt 2 bed of red clover, 
04 It a 9 8 2 not a pile of that graſs bad der 
adds, that irs has ſince experienced: 
re {love to be the reward. of manuring a cold clay” 
Ich goakaſhes even in the year immediately follows: 
ing the. ſpreading of it. Theſe inſtances; in my opt! 
rove ĩncontrovertibly, that both the white and 
<1 clovers are natiyes of Great Britain, and they 
are both moſt, excellent food for cattle, 1 moſt 
Ci of cultivation. 29190 
2 Fthe latter, I have already ſaid enough ; ; hat of. 
the former, 1 it may be expected that I ſhould be more 
particular, as it is not ſo general) y underſtood as che 
Ts 2b. 5 
2 f white clover. however, i in ſome reſpects . 
the ady e the red, and in particular as it is a 
ere graſs, and is not ſo choice i in the ſoil on 
h 8 l flouriſh as the red. 0 
er reſpects the red has the advantage over the! 
- e in the bulk of the crop, and its 
eriar fitneſs f for hay; there i is beſides a convenience 
the cropping it in courſe with other crops. 
ie white clover, where ſheep are kept for 
EY ing, has no qual, for as it is a conſtant grows! 
902 yet. never riſes to any conſiderable height ; ir 
erſpreads the ground in ſuch a manner as 55 kin 
every other fibrous vegetable, except! thoſe! that by 
their bulk, are found to reſiſt its attacks, and it has 
11S addi ſonal excellence, that the cloſer it is bitten, 
; 1 55 barer it is fed down, the more vigorous it 
4 ſo that two or three incloſures; of this grad 
a ly or fix acres each, will maintain more ſheep 
ner and winter, han an et acres of che 
down 8 13 115550301 0997 3405 
p t bas, been, and gu continues 10 be the common 
od. in this country to lay down incloſurcs de- 
&d for ng, by the mixture of rye graſs, red, 
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or ſometlttes White dover, aßd common gra” Reds. 
This metho,* where the farmer has in view“ ati carl 
crop of hay; 28d paſture for His cattle the reft of the 
year, may as wen enough for two or three' Years ; 
but if the incloſures fo laid down, do not aan 
iacline to graſs, this courſe will ſoon run out, and His 
raſs lands muſt be broken up a-freſh, and converted 
again to arable, or they will not anſwer to Pay tent; 
whereas incloſures laid down with white clover alone 
will continue for ever, if the ſoil is natural to it, un- 
leſs the farmer's convenience ſhould require chat by 
ſhould be broken up; and in that caſe, a crop of fecd | 
may be faved the year before breaking up, that will 
liberally pay for the additional expence of changing 
the ſpecies. 

There is no particular culture neceſſary for the 
propagation of this graſs; nor does it require any 
Particular dreſſing; coal- aſhes, ſoot, malt-duſt, or 
any of the top-dreflings, lime only excepted, may be 
neceflary ſometimes after a ſevere winter by. way of 


warming and refreſhing the cold land on which it 


thrives the beſt ; but for my own part, on the ſpot I 

mention, I have never found it necefſary to lay a 
cart full of any kind of manure whatever; ànd I have 
obſerved that the ſwart has thickened every year. 
Surely if this be true, and the writer of this has no 
motive for allerting a falſity, ſuch a graſs as this, of 
hie ch cattle ſeem very fond, is better worth the far- 
*mer's attention, than lucern, or burnet, or timothy 
graſs, or any of the lately cried-up artificial graſſes 
that require Þ much more care and pains in the ma- 
nagement and culture. 

The incloſures that are laid Jown with this grass 
ſhould not be large, for as it is much better adapted 
for paſture than for hay, cattle love change, and by 
ſhifting them from field to field, young ſweet graſs 


will f privg up a-treſh in one incloſure, while another 
"a f 13 
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is feeding off; ſo that a conſtant ſucceſſion of fine 
rich food may be ſupplied, by only obſerving the x6- 


zation in which the incloſures are ſtocked. 
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[ have already faid, that white clover is leſs nice 
in, its choice of ſoil than the red, tho'.the red is the 
| Vere ef all the ather artificial graſſes. If the white 

is ſowed at the proper ſeaſon, which is in March 
or April, there is no ſoil that is properly prepared for 
the reception of ſeed, that it wili not take root and 
grow upon; this excellent quality makes it ſo defir- 
able for lawns, graſs-platts, walks, &c. that on ſome 
ſolls, and in ſome circumſtances it is found preferable 
T3. TRIER San bw 7 0, 
If the land has been previouſly ſtirred to a proper 
depth, no matter how ſhallow this laſt plowing; is 
performed, as the ſhallower the plow goes, the fewer 
of the ſeeds of weeds will be put in motion; but as 
ſoon as plowed the ground ſhould be well harrowed 
down, and in that condition left till a ſhower falls, 
immediately after which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown, 
lightly buſh-harrowed, and then rolled. 3 
Thoſe who would propagate this graſs in perfecti- 
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on, than which there is not a more valuable kind in 
this or any other country, ſhould winter fallow the 
incloſures intended to be laid down with it, ſhould 
plow them early in the ſpring, and croſs plow them 
as ſoon as the weeds begin to appear. After that 
operation has been performed ten or fifteen days, the. 
Whole ſhould be harrowed ſmooth, and then rolled, 
and in that condition it ſhould remain till the weeds 
again begin to ſhew themſelves. Then take the firſt 

opportunity of dry weather to plow for ſowing, _ 
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Of Saint Foin. | 


Of St. Foin. 60 
HIS is Mr. Tull's favourite plant, and he has 
taken more pains to improve and recommend 
the cultivation of it than any other vegetable, wheat 
only excepted. So far as my experience has juſtified 
bis obſervations, I ſhall accompany him; where I 
have been miſled by following his directions, there I 
hall depart, and warn my readers againſt a like miſ- 
carriage. | | HO. E1eÞ;.3 
It is not to be wondered that he ſhould prefer dril- 
ling of St. Foin to every other method of planting it; 
but I do not find that he introduced the horſe- hoe ge- 
neraliy, into the culture of it. He is very curious about 
the ſeed, and ſuſpects moſt miſcarriages to be ow! 
to defects in that article. The better it has . 
the wet in the field, the ſooner, he ſays, it will ſpoil 
in the barn by heating. If it be ſacked never ſo dry 
it will heat, and if it heats it never recovers. See 
ſhould therefore be tried before it is ſown, by ſelect- 
ing an hundred or two of the grains, ſowing them 
before hand, and remarking how many fprouts and 
how many rots. The ſigns of good ſeeds are, firſt, 
the huſk — a 1 colou o 3. Francs the. kernel 
lump ; third, the outſide of a light grey inclining 
- _ or of a ſhining black ; 5 . the in- 
fide of a greeniſh freſh colour, which laſt is the moſt 
certain and infallible ſign of all. 3 
Being ſecured of good ſeed, your land ſhould be 
well prepared, well cleanſed from weeds, and well 
pulverized; St. Foin may be ſowed with barley, oats, 
or other grain; but it were better to be ſowed alone 
early in \ ſpring, becauſe if the grain with which 
it is ſowed ſhould lodge, it would kill the young St. 
a Foin. 


| Of x8. Fin. 395: 
Foin. The quantity of ſeed ſhould be in proportion 
to the quantity of nonriſnment; but-as that is not 
eaſily to be known, it were better to hoe out the over- 
plus, than to ſuffer by want of feed. In the com- 
mon, way, from four to ſeven buſhels upon an acre. 
lte beo hutbandry fromm two to ſeven gallons.” ih 

"dry ground may be made to produce St. Fol 


bit Rev which is rue che richeſt des e | 


the beſt crops. 0 
St. Foin is pringipally hives ine bil coun- 


tries; the vallies being generally clay-bottormed, fe- 


tain the wet too much, chill the roots, NG thei”: 
tor want of heat. ERS 
St. Foin never wants in ihc for when hs ſur- 
fa 18 parched, it gathers its nouriſhment from be- 
low, and in the drieſt feaſons' it e . moſt 
flouriſhing. © 1 $0 
St. Foin cannot be ade too thin „ Gor where che! 
plants are ſix or eight inches FR there the . 
are always the beſt. je 5 
If St. Foin is to be iets bosch it ſhould hs mad 
edi in double rows, with eight-inch partitions, and 
thirty-inch' intervals; if hand-hoed, in ſingle rows, 
ſixteen inches aſunder, and all the plants eight inches 
a- part in the rows, contriving to leave the maſter 
Plants; if not to be hoed at all, in rows eight inches 
a-part;* and the plants as equidiſtant as poſſible.. 
Stel Foin in the common method, ſhould be W 
hoed like turneps. St. Foin hand-hoed will 
much quicker and larger than the fame plant unhoed 75 
and Saint Foin horſe-hoed will Om r 1 airy? 
as that which is hand-haed.  - e nid 
II St. Foin is kept clean, it will in two. or thite 
years cover the ground; tho? perhaps the fieſt-year's:; 
crop was ſcarce worth mowing. | This, however, 8 
r does not 8 2 d en number of neus 
3 85 or 33s .“ n 2 ſhobots. 
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ſhoot from the old plants, but from the number of 


new plants from the ſhattered ſeeds, as I bs ohh v- 
ed experimentally. 5150 

St. Foin ſhould not be covered: more than. half, an 
inch deep when planted ; nor ſhould ſheep be per- 


mitted to graze upon it till after it is cut the ſecond 


year ; and then only between the time of eutting and 
All-Kollantide. As St. Foin is never planted; by 
ood huſbandmen on wet land, there is no u t ä 

m poaching. 

One acre of drilled St. 0 is, generally ſpeaking, 
worth two of ſown St. Foin upon the ſame land; it 
thrives better, laſts longer, and yields à greater 
quantity of ſeed ;, but this muſt be underſtood where 
it is hoced and kept clean. Where drilled St. Foin is 
totally neglected, the weeds in the intervals grow ſo 
thick and rank, that they choak the St. Foin, as.eve- 
ry one will find who tries the experiment. And St. 
Foin fown in the common way upon land that is pro- 
per for it, if hoed, an kept clean for the firſt two 
years, will 1 as well as the drilled, as Mr. ok 
acknowlede | 

St. Foin — many advantages over meadow or 
common. graſs from its elevated ſituation; the dry. 
healthy ſoil on which it thrives z; the depth of its roots; 
and the conveniency of making, it in almoſt any wea- 
ther, except inceſſant rains. On the hills — winds: 
dry more in one hour, than in the vales in « whole 
day; the fuh too has more power to-diſpel the deus, 
and dry up the damps, and the plants themſelyes are 
leſs ſuſteptible of injury from wet, than any other 
kind of hay. 

"Thoſe who. are curious in St. Foin, diſlinguiſh che 
ſeveral forts of it by the following terms ;. firſt, the 
virgin; lecond, the blofſemed ;; chin, the de ler 
and fourth, the threfoed. 3 p 


Of St. Foin. 307: 
parton, and, except the lucern, has not its equal in the 
world. This muſt be cut juſt before the bloſſoms 
appear. An accident that 7 — to Mr. Tull's 
St. Foin, fully confirms what I have ſaid of cloyer, 
that provided it be ſtacked dry, no matter how green 
it is ſtacked. A quantity of Mr. Tull's virgin St. 
Foin being carried for fear of rain, was put up ſo 
green, that out of the largeſt ſtalks one might wring 
the milky juices, yet by ſtacking it in little ticks and 
drawing up a large chaff baſket in the middle of 
each, its fireing was prevented, and it proved the beſt 
hay he ever had. It kept a team of horſes fat through- 
out the year without corn; and when tried with 
beans and oats mixed with chaff, they refuſed the 
corn, preferring the hay.— This bay, adds Mr. Tull, 
the owner, if he is wiſe, will not {ell at any cammon 
price 3 but endeavour to have ſome of it every year, 
if poſſible, for his own uſe. 4 oo SO 
The ſecond fort of St. Foin-hay, is that cut in the ; 
flower, and tho' much inferior to the virgin, it far | 
exceeds the ordinary kind commonly propagated. 
This is that St, Foin which is commonly ſold, and 
the larger it is, the more nouriſhing for horſes. 
The third fort, which is the full-grown, is cut 
when the flowers are gone or going off. This makes 
the largeſt crop, but the worſt St. Foin Hay, tho 
good in compariſon of other graffes. 
By theſe diviſions the farmer has three chances of 
making his St. Foin-hay, to one of any other fort; 
all of them nearly ahke advantageous ; if the firf 
oves favourable, the loſs of the quantity is overba- 
lanced'by the gain of the quality ; if the ſecond, 
bath quantity and quality combine to enhance the 
farmer's gains; and if only the third is obtained, 
then the anereaſed quantity makes amends for defect 
in qualt Ye | 
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As to the manner of making St. Foin-hay, Mr. 
Tull, in my opinion, refines too much; and tho! his 


| philoſophy may be admitted, yet his inferences are 


by no means folid. He adviſes, and that very judi- 
ciouſly, to turn the ſwaths, as ſoon as they are dry on 
the upper ſide, and again to make them into little 
eocks as ſoon as they are dry on the other; and his rea- 
fon for this is, that a leſs part of the hay will be ex- 
poſed to the injuries of the night, than when in the 
ſwath. Dew, ſays he, being of a nitrous penetrating 
nature, enters the pores of thoſe plants it reaches, and 
during the night poſſeſſes the room from whence ſome 
of the Juices are dried out ; thus it intimately mixes 
with the remaining ſap, and when the dew is again 
er dr. it carries up moſt of the vegetable ſpirits a- 
long with it, which might have been fixed had they 
not been taken away in that ſubtle vehicle. To con- 
firm this theocy, he adds, that if St. Foin be ſpread 
very thin upon the ground, and ſo remain for a week 
in hot weather, the ſun and dew will exhauſt all its 
juices, and leave it no more virtue than there is in 
ſtraw. All this is very plaufible, and J believe very 
juſt; but in this latter refpe& St. Foin ſhares oy 
in common with every other vegetable. If v 
bles of whatever kind are expoſed to the action 5 
the ſun till all their juices are dried out, they become 
then leſs nutritive as well as leſs grateful to the taſte 
of thoſe animals that are to feed upon them, and this 


every body knows; but that St. Foin ſhould for that 


reaſon be made up in cocks as ſoon as dried, does 
not ſeem to me to follow as a natural conſequence, 
and whoever proceeds ſo to do, will one time or 
other be a great ſufferer. Mr. Tull al lows, that St. 
Foin lies much more light and hollow than common 
hay, and for that reaſon adviſes, if the weather be 


| doubtful, not to ſpread out the cocks, but to enlarge 


them by ſhaking ſeveral of them into one. In this, 
which 


ww 


/ 


Of St. Foin. - 


which is a moſt material article, I wholly differ from 


Mr. Tull, and it is from experience that I ground 


my difſent: In the making of St. Foin, lucern, clo- 


ver, and all the ſtubborn grafles, whoſe ſtalks, being 
leſs flexible than common hay, will not ſuffer them 


to unite in ſo compact a manner as to refiſt rain, my 
advice is never to cock them at all, but to turn them 


attentively as they dry in the ſwath, and ſo to conti- 


nue to do, if the weather be dry, and the fun po w- —v 


erful, till every appearance of wet on the outſide is 
totally abſorbed. When that is accompliſhed, as it 
will be with care in three or four days in drying 
weather, then run the whole up into win-rows for 


carrying, provided the weather is likely to continue 


till you can ſtack it, and employ every hand that can 


be procured to forward'that operation ; for upon that, 


after all the care, pains, and expence you have been 
at; depends the goodneſs of your hay. It is therefore 
abſolutely neceflary that you bottom your rick with 
dry bavins covered lightly with ſtraw, and if it be 
large, it will be neceſlary to form tunnels at every fix 
feet ſpace, exactly in the middle line of your rick for 
the admiſſion of air, to prevent fireing, and by this 


precaution ſhould the ſtems be ſo green, as Mr. Tull 
lays, that milk may be preſſed from them, yet your 
nay will be fo far from being hurt by that circum- 
ſtance, that in reſpect of nouriſhment, it will be in- 


comparably the better. 

In doubtful weather, ſhould you thiow your St. 
Foin, &c. into large cocks, and if rain ſhould fall, 
you muſt infallibly open and ſpread out every cock. 
as ſoon as it is fair, for if your cocks were as big as 
ricks, a heavy ſhower would run through them from 
top to bottom, and wherever the rain lodged, there 


your hay would contract a muſt, unleſs ſpread open 


and dried immediately ; for the admiſſion of wet be- 
ing an e to the free admiſſion of air, wherever 
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3m; ö OF St. Foin. 
the fitſt lodges, the ſecond will be excluded, at 
leaſt ſo far as not to have power ſufficient: to abſorb. 
the moiſture. I need not enlarge upon this obvious. 
truth; but it leads me to ſuggeſt another caution 
equally neceſſary, and that is, to thatch your ricks 
as ſoon as made; at leaſt to cover them looſely with 
ſiraw laid on lie thatch to carry off the rain, if any 
ſhould happen to fall before they are ſufficiently ſet- 
tled, or have had time to heat. If this precaution is 
negleted „you can never be ſecure. of ſweet artificial 
hay, tho? the very reverſe is the true way of thang 
ing natural grafles. f 
The ſeed crop, or threſhed hay, is next to be oon. 
ſidered. This indeed is ſeldom much attended to, till 
the St. Foin is almoſt worn out, as farmers think the 
future growth of the St. Foin is weakened by the ex- 
ertion of all its powers in the action of continuing its 
ſpecies. It is therefore only when they want to break 
up their St. Foin, or when the avetnefs of the ſeaſon 
forces them to it, that they ſuffer their St. Foin to 
run to ſeed. In theſe caſes great care is neceſſary in 
order to procure and preſerve the feed in perfection. 
The beſt time of cutting is in moiſt weather, pro- 
vided the ſeed be ripe ; but as that ſeldom happens 
all-at once, and the fiſt blown is generally ripe before 
the laſt blown begins to fill, the fariner can very ſel- 
dom avail himſelf of the whole crop, and therefore it 
were better to ſeize the firſt opportunity of the wea- 
ther after the lower ears are ripe, than to run the ha- 
ard of it till all are filled, and the rather as the lower- 
moſt huſks contain the prime of the feed, and the 
highermoſt ſeldom or ever arrive at perfection. 3s 2; 
To know when the ſeeds are ripe, you muſt ex- 
amine the huſks 5 if they are of a brown colour, and 
the kernal full and firm within them, and when 
it is opened will cleave in two like a full grown 
pea; then they are in ane and chen the St. 
Foin ſhould be eg 10 cite j 


a 0 If 
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If St. Foin is ſuffered to ſtand too long, the ſeed 
will naturally ſhed with the firſt gale of wind that 
blows'; but if it is cut green, provided the grains 
are füll, it will ripen, or rather harden after cutting, 
and be as good in every reſpect, as if it had re- 
maimed till it had been what is commonly called dead 
After the St. Foin is cut for ſeed, it ſhould not be 
ſtitred like that cut for hay, but ſhould be turned 
xenitly night and morning, while the dews and damps 
are yet perceivable; and in that tender manner 
ſhould be dried gradually, When the moiſture is 
ſufficiently exhaled, and it may be inconvenient to 
threſn it in the field, it ſhould be put together in 
cocks, (for here it muſt be noted that rain will be fo 
far fromm injuring the ſeed, that were it to be expoſed 
to a week's rain in the ſtraw, the ſeed would thereby 
be benefited, as it would afterwards be in no dan- 


ger) and carefully put up in waggons, the infides 


of which ſhould be covered all over with ſheets or 


cloaths, for ſaving the ſhattered ſeed, which is al- 
ways the beſt, and in general comes forth in pretty 
large quantities, When it is once well houſed it is 
then ſafe, except from vermin; but theſe are very 
fond of it, preferring it to corn, perhaps for its 
greater ſweetneſs, e n eee 
Another manner of gathering this ſeed, is, by threſn- 
ing it in the field; but this can only be done when 
the ſun is powerful, and when there is plenty of 
hands at letfure to perform it, The method is to 
level a convenient ſpot, and to harden it by treading, ' 
and then ſpreading a large theer ſmoothly every way, 
they peg it down by the four corners for two men 
to threſh upon; © this done, two other men ſupply 
the threſhers by means of graſping forks, till all is 
threſhed within a certain diſtance ; and then with a 
ſmall ſheet they bring in that which is more re- 
mote, till the threſhing ſheet is filled with feed. p 
$ 
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As faſt as it threſhed, there is a fifth perſon;to re- 
move the hay, and a fixth to tread it down, till it 
riſes to a little rick; and when the great ſheet is full 
of ſeed, they riddle it, and put it up in ſacks till 
they have time to clean it in the barn, in a more 
perfect manner. When they have cleared in this 
manner a certain ſpace, they remove the main ſheet, 
and proceed as before. But all this muſt be done 
with 2 greateſt expedition, and the hay muſt either 
be ſtacked or houſed before rain „or it will ſuffer 
_ conſiderably. - | 
But there is ſtill more nicety required in the curing 
the ſeed atter it is thus threſhed and put up; for if 
it be immediately winnowed, and a fingle buſhel left 
in a heap, or. put into a fack, it will m a few days 
heat and ferment to ſuch a degree, that the greateſt 
part of it wall loſe its vegetative quality; to prevent 
which, they generally ipread it thin upon floors, 
turn it often, and expoſe it to the free air till the 
Heating is over ; but after all, Mr. Tull fays, that | it 
will never keep its colour lo bright as that which. is 
well houſed, well dried, and threſhed in the winter, 
The only way, he adds, to equal this, is by laying 
a layer of clean dry wheat ftraw at bottom, and then 
a thin layer of the ſeed, and io layer upon layer al- 
 ternately till you have piled the heap as high as you 
can reach, avoiding treading upon it to preſs it 
down; but when you have more feed to cure than 
one pile will contain, begin another, by this means 
the teed mixing with the ſtraw will be kept cool, 
and come out in i the ſpring with as green a colour as 
when it was put in, and not one ſeed i in a SN 
will fail to grow when plante. 
This ſced will feed poultry, hogs, 5 may even 
be given to horſes inſtead or cont, when the demand 
for i lowing it ceales, 


Another. 
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Another thing peculiar to St. Foin, is, that it 
will vegetate in the ſpring, although the crown of it 
be eaten off by cattle in the winter, or what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, even if it be cut in two with the 
ſpade, and the earth and crown thrown aſide toge- 
ther; yet notwithſtanding this, if ſheep be ſuffered 
to remain too long upon it, and to eat off the ſecond 
buds that ſucceed to the firſt amputation, the plant 
Vill then decay and periſh without any farther effect. 
Sheep therefore, ſhould never be ſuffered to remain 
longer upon St. Foin, than juſt to eat it bare in tlie 
winter; not to be folded upon it, nor to graze it a- 
gain in the ſpring. : . 
St. Foin never impoveriſhes any land; on the con- 
trary, it enriches wherever it proſpers, Poor land, 
being broken up after St. Foin, has produced luxuri- 
ant crops of corn without dung; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch land ſhould not be broken up in 
the ſpring for immediate ſowing. The internal heat, 
if 1 may ſo call it, pccafioned by the fermentation of 
the corrupting ſwart, added to the external heat of 
the approaching ſun, acts too powerfully upon the 
tender roots, and deſtroys that due proportion of heat 
and moiſture, that is neceſſary to the production and 
growth of all plants. If this obſervation be juſt, the 
leys of all artificial graſſes ſhould be broken up in au- 
tumn, that the ſwart may be rotted before ſpring ; 
And if the land be in heart, and it is the farmer's 
humour to have a crop of corn ſucceed without in- 
termiſſion, wheat appears to me to be the moſt pro- 
per grain for that purpoſe; but if the land be poor, 
and the future improvement of his crops is in view, 
the readieſt and moſt effectual way to bring his land 
into tilth, is to plow it in the winter, repeat that 
plowing in the ſpring, and continue ſtirring it till 
the ſeaſon for turneps arrives; then it is that he 
ſhould begin cropping, and if his turneps eſcape the 


fly, 
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fly, and he hoes.them well, and feeds them off with 
ſheep, his land will then be in excellent order for 
ſummer corn, and for a long ſucceſſion of other ſeeds, - 
Nothing diſcredits the art of huſbandry ſo much, 
or ſooner impoveriſhes the undertakers, than the ri- 
diculous cuſtom of forcing land beyond its natural 
powers. Could we have patience when land is ex- 
hauſled of its artiſicial paſture, till by proper dreise 
ings and management it received a ſupply; we ſhould. 
then ſeldom be diſappointed in our expectations of 
plentiful produce to reward our toil, - But if it be exe 
pected that the earth ſhould of herſelf continue to 
pour forth her treaſures upon us, - whenever our un- 
reaſonable avarice ſnould demand them; or, that 
being willing to yield us a nettle, we ſhould require 
- a role; in caſes like theſe, diſappointment 3 is the cers 
tain and indubitable puniſhment of our own folly, 
and as naturally follows it, as the falling of the leaves 
ſucceeds the receſs of the ſun, £4 
But to return: The profit of St. Foin, like that of 
every other graſs, has been magnified beyond the 
truth. In order to introduce any new article. into huſ— 
1 , it is not thought ſufficient to repreſent it as par- 
taking of all the excellencies of other ve 8 of 
the like -kind ; but it muſt be faid to 
With aviewto brig clover into repute, — — what he | 
old writers ſay: Clover ſeed Sabo beſt in the 
worſt ground. Heath ground pared and burnt, and 
nme mixed with the athes ſpread over it, if plowed 
four inches deep, will yield you three crops e'er the 
year be done, all of them very good hay. Von may 
— feed the ground with cattle all the winter, as in 
other paſture. If you intend to preſerve ſeed, then 
you muſt expect but two crops that year. The firſt 
will be ready t cut about the beginning of June, 
the ſecond muſt. ſtand till the ſeed of it be come to a 
ful * dead ripeneſs, and then muſt you cut 0 h ; 
| tare 
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threfla the tops; you will have at leaſtfive buſhels ' 
of ſeed upon every acre. That year you muſt cut it 
no more; but as it ſprings again feed it with cattle. 
One acre of it will feed you as many cows, as fix 

ordinary acres, and you will find your milk much 
richer. Being once ſowed, it will laſt five years, and 
then being plowed it will yield three or four years 
together, rich ' crops of wheat; and after that a crop 
of oats. And as the oats: begin to come up, then 
ſow-it with clover ſeed (which is in itſelf an excellent 
manure) for you need not beſtow any new dreſſing 
upon the ground, and by that time you have cut 
your oats, you will find a delicate gout grow up un- 
derneath, upon which, if you pleaſe, you may graze 


with your cattle all that year, and the next take your 
as before.” | 


The Book ſrom whence the above was extracted, 
was printed in 1670, juſt 100 years ago; and it is 
remarkable; that in Markbam's Farewell to Huſ- 
bandry, printed about two years r the name of 
clover is not once mentioned, t that writer had 
many opportunities of recommending it, had the f 
culture of it been then commonly known. | n 

As the excellence of clover, though very great, is E 
in the above quotation. much exaggerated, what is 
here ſaid, is only to guard the reader againſt the ex- 

travagant encomiums generally beſtowed upon new 
intruders, without any deſigu however to diſcourage” 
their-admuttance z for tho' clover did not come up to 
all chat was ſaid of it by thole who firſt introduced 
ir; yet it muſt be acknowledged, that it has added 
more to the value of lands in England, than all the 
cher improvements that agriculture has received in 
many centuries. 


To St. Foin, however, Mr. Toll has given the 
preference : But St. Foin is by no means ſo general 


a clover, nor ever can; for as St. Foin can never be 
ie f - : made 
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made to thrive. on clay lands, and as at leaſt three 
parts in four of the arable lands in England are clay 
Ends, it is contrary to the common underſtanding of 
mankind, to ſuppoſe that what can only be partially 
propagated, ſhould take place of that which may be 
generally ſo. Let us attend to the character of St. 
Foin as collected from Mr. Tull. 

It will make a forty times greater increaſe than 
the natural turf, by reaſon of the prodigious length 
of its tap-root, which is ſaid to deſcend 20 or. 30 
feet. Though poor land and ill management cauſes 
x to yield but one mowing crop a- year, yet it has 
yielded two great ones in rich fandy lands, even 
when ſown in the common ordinary manner.—A 
Hrge ſingle cultivated. plant will weigh more than 
half a pound, an hundred and twelve only of ſuch 
upon a ſquare perch, amount to four ton upon an 
acre.— There has ſcarce been an exotic brought to 
England in this or the laſt age, capable of making a 


cater or more general improveinent were it duly 


cultivated.— The profit of St. Foin fields, either for 


hay or for ſecds, is greatly above that of natural mea - 
dows; if meadow hay cannot be cut in its ſeaſon, it 


Hof little uſe but for dung; but if the weather will not 


permit St. Foin to be cut before bloſſoming we may 
wait till it is in flower; if ſtill 1 improper, we may ſtay 
till the bloſſoms are off; and if it ſhould then rain 


on, it may ſtand for ſeed. —Rich well cultivated land 


will have two or three ton of Virgin Hay to an acre, 
and ſpring again for a ſecond crop. — The ſecond in- 
ferior ſort of St. Foin Hay far exceeds any other 
kind, as yet commonly propagated in England. — 

Three buſhels of good St. Foin Seed given to horſes 
will nouriſh them as much as four. buthels of oats.— 

Fhreſhed St. Foin Hay has been found more nou; 
riſhing to horſes than courſe water-meadow hay; 
and when cut by an engine is muca better than gg 4 


LD 


n 
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of corn. — Five quarters of St. Foin ſeed has been ga- 
thered from an acre in the common way. — St. Foin 8. 
much more profitable thanclover.—It is obſerved toen- 
rich whatever ground it is planted upon. — Poor late 
when it has born St. Foin ſix or ſeven years, being 
plowed and well tilled, produces three crops of corn, 
and then St. Foin again. —Rich arable land was 
planted with it, and after ſeven years being plowed 
up, continued many years ſo rich, that inſtead of 
dunging or fallowing, they were forced to ſow wheat 
upon barley ſtubble, and to feed the wheat with 
ſheep in the ſpring to prevent its being too luxuriant. 
Many eſtates have been much improved by St. 
Foin; the firſt in England was one of about 140 L a- 
year, which ſown with St. Foin was ſold for 140001. 
Another of 20 l. a- year, was let for 1 10l. a- year, and 
being ſown with St. Foin proved a good bargain. 
Theſe eſtates confiſted of thin ſlatey land, which be- 
fore being planted with St. Foin was valued at two 
ſhillings an acre, and ſome of it at one. 
The reader has here the whole management of St. f 
Foin, from the greateſt maſter that ever cultivated it. 
If you ſhould find his character of it not fully verifi- 
ed, you muſt blame your own want of {kill in culti- 
vating it; for Mr. Tull was ſo good a man, that he 
would not tell a lye. N 
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| Hough Mr. Tull extols this plant above all 
1 others, yet he deſpairs of its ever ſucceeding 
in England by the ordinary method of culture. When 

ever the earth begins to be turfy and hard, the Lu- 

cern plants begin to periſn, and in proportion as the 
natural graſs increaſes, che crop of Lucern dwindles 
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and dies away. It is, therefore, by the New Huſ- 
bandry alone, according to this gentleman's predic- 
tion, that Lucern can be cultivated to advantage in 
this country'; but by the New Huſbandry it may be 
brought to greater perfection here chan —_ other 
part of the world. 

In Italy, he ſays, that fuperſtition 120 SY * 
from the Roman territories; there Medica, for that 
is the Latin name, was formerly held in fueh 
veneration, that iron muſt not touch the plage (where- 

on it grew. The ancient Romans cultivated it at a 
wa -expence; but now ſo little of it is planted be- 

png the Alps, that a _ acre of 1 it is gg to be 


al the ſouth of France it bees 2 great "REAR 
none] and is there fown in March and at Michael- 
mas, as clover is here. There the ſummers are much 
drier than they are in Italy; the ſun parches up the 
natural graſs, and the Lucern lives Sd without be- 
ing robbed. - When it is in its perfection, the plan- 
ters have in kindly ſeaſons ten tons upon an acre; 
but even there it preſerves its vigour but a few years; 
when the natural graſs comes, as it will do in time, 
that goes, and the people know no other way to reco- 
ver it but by plowing it up and replanting rt. 

In the more 5 climates, here frequent rains 
promote the vigorous vegetation of natural graſs, 
the growth of Lucern is checked by its Juxuriancy, 
and in the neighbourhood of Paris they have nes 
it Ps and planted St. Foin in Rs room. 

In tbe rich lands of England the graſs comes 
Rill-fconer to a turf than in any part of France; 
it were, therefore, in vain to hope that Lucern ſhould 
ſucceed generally in a climate where more rain and 
leſs ſun increaſe its greateſt enemies; in ſhort, it may 
from all experience be concluded, that every ſoil in 
this iſland is too rich or too Peer, too hot or _= 

C0 
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cold for che Lucern improvement by the common 


huſbandry.” Mr. Tull adds, that Lucern was never 
known to flouriſh above three years in any ground 
in which it was ſown in the ordinary wax. 
Though this may be ſtrictly true, as far as came 
to the writer's knowledge, yet there may be ſome 
particular ſpots ſo happily circumſtanced for the im- 
provement of Lucern, that the ſoil may in ſome 
ſenſe be ſaid to be natural to it, and it may there 
flouriſh for many years. There is in my neighbour- 
hood one ſuch ſpot, on which it has flouriſhed about 
four years, and is likely to continue a much greater 
In my opinion, Mr. Tull, miſled by the ſoils in 
which he remarked it flouriſhed beſt abroad, recom- 
mended ſuch foils as moſt proper here, which ex- 
perience has ſhewn to be the leaſt adapted to the 


growth of it. Hot gravel or very rich dry ſand do 


net ſuit Lucern in this country ; on the contrary, 
the fine, rich, black mould, deep and rich dry mea- 
dow, or the ſunny ſides of dry, rich, loamy hills, 
with the under ſtratum of warm, ſtoney, or ſlatey 
marle are the foils that promiſe faireſt for the improve 
ment of Lucern. That Lucern will grow with all the 
care and culture of the New Huſbandry on any 
other well manured ſoil, as the incomparable author 
of the Eſſay on Huſbandry has aſſerted, I readily, 
admit; but the year in Which that care and culture 


iz remitted in theſe ordinary foils, will be the laſt that 


Lucern will reward the planter's trouble. It is a puny. 
plant where nature does not beftow her favours upon. 
it in profuſion. In other circumſtances, being unable 
Mr. Tull allows, that in hot countries it grows 
beſt near rivers; and, indeed, in this country I never 
aw any ſo flouriſhing as on the banks of the — 
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to be very proper ſeaſons. It 18 a ſmall led 
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F: [4 WIS 371 RITA, 
ad in g meagem near g Kent, % Winch ad 
P it bears great crops in common h 
"The ſon. of Regen En de acc 

ull, is early in the ſpring, e 
ludes to the New. Huſbandry. In the comman, buſ- 
bandry the; latter end of Mareh, all April, 
beginning of May I have found, by. repeat 


eafily ſeparared 3 fo that two or, three pounds oft 
is fully ſufficient for an acre. . Gentlemen, . 
by 6 ſcedſmen, generally iow treble that, quanti- 
- bur the thinner it is ſown the better it thriy Fong. 
1 have found experimentally, that natural gr 
2 mortal enemy to Lucern ; for having trar planted, 
a number of plants, near my houle, upon a piece of 
ground well trenched in the winter, and cleared from 
weeds by a ſummer's fallow, and the foil not per- 
fectly agreeing with it, though by conſtant hoeing, 
weeding, and ſometimes digging between the rows,.. 
many of the plants grew large and flouriſhed, abun» 
dantly, yer as they grew unequally, and fome of the 
plants failed, which I ſeveral times attempted in yan, 
ro reſtore, finding the coſt much more than the profits, 
to force a growth, as it were, in oppoſition to na- 
ture, and having fully gratified my curiofity; after 
three years culture, I ſuffered this laſt ſummer the 
cattle to graze upon the Lucern, the weeds to grow, 
and the turf to fill the intervals; and at this 0 
time November 16, 1769, there is ſcarce a b blade of 
it to be ſeen- + 
It were unjuſt, however, not. to relate all gol cir», 
cumſtances. The ground is of a hard binding na-: 
ture, very apt to cake or form a kind of cruſt upon 
the ſurface immediately after rain, though freſh dug 
with the A 6 the ſoil is of a dark 2 45 colour, 
intermixed in ſome places with gravel, and was well 
cultivated upon the Tullian principles; but no dung 
— 
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or dreſſing whatever, except now and then a fem 


wood: aſhes ſpinkled along the rows. The rows were 
fourtcen inches apart, and the plants were at fix in- 
ches diſtance in the rows. The extent of the whole 


plantation was little more than half an acre. 
As the foil in this ſmall ſpot differed conſiderably, 


9 


I had an opportunity of obſerving the effect of that 
difference upon the plants, perhaps as much as if 


acres of it had been ſo ordered. 1 
Where the ground was good, and retained its 

moiſture, there the plants grew large and of a deep 

green colour; where the foil began to harden the 


plants grew of a paler green, and the leaves were 


ſpotted with fickly jaundice-coloured ſpots. Where 
it was very hard, there the plants failed throughout 
the rows for three or four feet together, and thoſe 
that remained were weak, their ſtalks ſlender, and 
their number few in compariſon of thoſe on the bet- 


ter ſoil, yet they grew as high as the beſt, and ve- 


getated as often. 1 
Next to theſe, I tranſplanted ſome rows of St. Foin, 
exactly in the ſame manner with the Lucern; one 


of theſe rows of about forty yards in length, on 
which the principal care was beſtowed, produced more 
than a buſhel of ſeed. It was a perfect row without 
the failure of a plant; ſome maſter plants there were 


that ſeemed more like a buſh than a plant, and fully 
convinced me that tranſplanted St. Foin would fuc- 
ceed much better in foils ike mine than tranſplanted 


Lucern. The failure of. the latter has, however, 
occaſioned the neglect of the former, and I have now 


under conſideration ſome farther experiments, that, 
when the land has received a good dreffing, are to be 


made upon the ſame ſpot. . 
Mr. Tull adviſes thoſe who would make trials of 


his huſbandry upon Lucern to begin with rows 


at cg. inches diſtance from each other, and to keep 
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hem peſt clean by firſt ple wing the e Et, 


from t plants, and throwing. t po the 


the dei; ; then by croſſing the rows 9 5 
Or other inſtrur ments, and pulling the earth an e 
from between the plants, to lay the roots 1 8 
ner bare. This done, they are to pa aj Te | 
wp the middle of the interv als, Dy 750 7 99 7 
earth to the roots, and ſo let it remain till Ar | 
” pext cutting, when this operation, if needful,,is 
to be repeated. The rankneſs of the weeds, and. ] 
condition of the ground, muſt determine 5 2 
how often, this is to be done; and, indeed, SIRE 
as eaſy to do it, as it is to order it to FE, Qne, it 
would certainly have a very good. effect ; but 1 
prehend from the horſes walking u and "down 11 
narrow intervals, and then a croſs the rows FART | 

_ harrows, that many of the plants muſt be great. 
ferers, as well by the horſes treading : as by the playet 
the harrows, and the men's feet ; and that 81 tre- 
quent repetitions, the plants muſt be ſo diminiſhed 
chat a full crop cannot be expected ; add to this, the 
natural decay of the plants in BE 140 which | 
happen let the ground be ever fo Iheſe are 
certainly ſtrong objections to thi Cri and 
they have had” their weight ; : 1 in the Mu, gum 
1 T1 find a e a! Nee b 


recommended. 
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Vine manner as for 6 s and, Ir 6 4 0 b 
ttench-plowed ſo much the e Ibis, -renct 
"plowing is generally practiſed upon new 55 2 
Sround, where one ant oma Roe ns another : 8 
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3 
"Throws it e of the other; by which Operation 
Ke Ui and weeds are buried deep, and the clear ine 
*rriotild'Faiſed for the feeds to grow in, This is gene- 
rally; performed in autumn, that the turf and weeds | 
"May rot in the winter. In February a common 
e the ſtale tilth, and deſtroys what weeds 

he winter may have produced; and before the third 
"A Fred root.” the writer adviſes the ground to be 
© manure,” not With old rotten dung, but with freſh 
fable dung that has been thrown up about three or 
"four weeks in the mitchken to heat and ferrfient ; 
in which warm condition it ſhould be laid upon the 
land defigned for Lucern, and plowed inn as ſoon 
as poffible to prevent the ſalts of the dung from eva- 
Pofating; the land ſhould be harrowed and ſowed in 
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chile his ſeaſon for ſowing, and fourteen pounds o 
ſeed is the quantity allotted for an acre; which, by 


I have above deſcribed the uſual manner of perform- 


ing it, yet he cautions againſt ſowing Lucern upon 
freſh broken up ground; it muſt be tilled a year or 
two ; peaſe or beans for one year; but aboye all, 
potatoes excel for ſwestening and mellowing land; 
the next ſeaſon a fallow for turneps, and when the 


tutneps are fed off with ſheep, then it is that he ad- 


Viſes to prepare for Lucern; in which however, for 
every other plant, there would be this inconſiſtency, 
VVV 
ing off with ſheep, the berefir from the ſheep would be 
totally Buried; bur, perhaps, for Lucern, as the roots 
"Moot deep, and the warm dung may be ſufficient to 
3 the ſeeds to vegetate powerfully, the method 
nere directed may be the moſt proper. 
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When the plants are one year od it will be. Þro- 
per, with a large barrow to go over your land as of- 
ten as may be ſufficient to root; up annual Weeds and 


graſs. The harrow, if the tines be rounded, ill. 


not hurt the Lucern, the roots of it being very. large 
and tough. This ſhould be done early in the ſpring, 

before the roots begin to bud, and if any patches 

have failed, theſe ſhould be ſupplied with freſh ſeed; 


aà dreſſing with rotten dub is a DTS to be laid; on at 


the ſame time; but ſurtly this muſt be premature 
the firſt ring s after ſuch a ee as 1 FE 
. 


101 


ſhould lie Am a few days to 52 and wer ogg Ren 
in ſine weather to be harrowed down and laid ſmooth. 
One not uſed to the culture of lucern may be apt 
to think, that plowing will deſtroy the lucern, but 
that it will not, the reader is referred to the Practice 
of Mr. Roque. 
This ſpring-plowing muſt be lh re cpeated, 
a the application | of rotten. dung muſt not. be neg 8 
lected; if this laſt. is laid on before winter, it 5 
greatly add to the vigour of the plants. 
To make hay of lucern, it ſhould be mow! ed, Ac 
cording, to this writer, as ſoon as the bloom appears, 
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lucern ſhould not afterwards be cut that ſcaſon. el 
A real planter, of lucern, however, has i in the fa 
work: laid before the public, bis un method 1 | 
Practice, againſt which there, appears to me but one 
onjection,.,prhich, I ſhall mention after having 43 | 
ſeribed his rs.” = Rot a 


* -- 
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ö „The land, ſays this gentleman, in which lucern 
ould, be. planted, ſhould be a flexible loam; dry, 
deep, and rich, either by nature, or made 10 by 
art, not but that it will ſucceed to/adtniration, ſhould 
Aa quarry be underneath: It ſhould be well pulverizet 
plough and harrow, laid as level as poſſible, and 
900 fed « 61 weeds. When the land is in this condi- 
| tion, let a ſmall plough with a double mould-bourd 
tun up and down the field at every three feet upon 
the flat ſurface, this will compleatly form three feet 
Tidg Gs. If drill-harrows be not at hand, let the crown 


Fe every ridge be raked clean and ſmooth, and a row | 


of ſeed planted upon each ; it muſt be planted very 
thin, alzout half an inch deep, and. covered lightly. 
Fi ron the middle of April to the beginning of lay, 
5 the Proper ſeaſon. Thus it may remain till weeds 
ED to appear, when the hoe-plough, or à ſmall 
ne ſhould take away every alternate ſide of the ridges, 
K near the lucern as can be with ſafety, / In three or 
days return this earth again to the ridges, and 
en proceed to take off the other ſides, and return 
the dre as before. If the ground be proper and in 

5 00d condition, a crop may be expected 1 in July. In 
8 eptember it wül be fit to cut again if the hoeing 
be repeated and the weeds ſuppreſſed.” After the ſe- 
cond cutting, ſend in the plough and take off the 


ſides of the ridges, ard let them ſo remain till Fe- 


bruary, when the mould ſhould be again returned to 
every ridge. In May the graſs will be ready for cut- 
ting g, and will continue to afford a crop: every month 
during the ſummer, provided the hoeing is duly per- 
formal when 'the ground is ary every rye ho Weeds 


e t 


he only objeCtion | which I have wp Air method, 
is the dificulty of mowing the ridges, and of Pre- 


15 80 the rain from waſhing thein down ; if upon 


„ Bo inconveniencies have he cert ſuffered on theſe 
Y 3 | De accounts, 
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accounts, the method is ok becauſe 
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. practiſed ; any common plough as well as ae 
boarded plbugh, will form ridges, and every ial 
handy piough will hoe between them; the method 
is eaſy, and therefore commendable becauſe ꝓrattica - 
ple, and it has this additional advantage over every 
other, that it Tons! the il 115 the ueemn 0 
Foot in. 1 nord ad3 bog 


— different from Sa, 3 is Mr. Miller's di- 


rection for cultivating this plant. He adviſes to ſo 


it thin in drills at eighteen inches diſtance, and went 
to cut it but once the firſt ſeaſon; but to feed it 
ſheep during the winter following, and to hoe it and 
keep it clean. Whoever intends to cultivate lucern, 
muſt determine to keep it clean from weeds and 
whether in the old or new huſbandry, the ground 
ſhould ſome way or other be kept looſe! about the 
Plants, or they will not flouriſh: long 
I come now to lay before the reader, the particu- 
lar directions of the moſt elaborate, nice, and elegant 
writer that has yet profeſſedly treated of the ſubject: 
The method of management, which he recomm 
is firſt, to prepare a proper ſpot for raiſing; from ſeed, 
a ſufficient number of plants for tranſplantation; ſix- 
teen perches to an acre he thinks quite ſufficient, and 
1 think leſs than half the quantity enough. This 
Ahould be well dunged, eng and pulveriaed 
during the winter, and if deeply trenched and ex- 
Poſed to the action of the air and froſts, the labour 
will be well beſlowed. In the beginning of April he 
Propoſes to ſow the ſeeds, in order to procure plats 
for tranſplantation the Auguſt following; but be 
adds, that ſeeds may be ſown till the latter end of 
June for the ſame purpoſe the ſpring following ; 
four ounces" of ſeed to a perch is the exact quantity 
he directs, but four ounces to a perch, or . 
an 288 — 2422 ne Ser er 12 
ene ke, 5 
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thee; the writer ſays; muſt be lightly covered, rakeds 
and ſparingly! watered. l HOTYTION Mis ; bling 
Being thus provided wie ain for plants, you 
are next to direct your. attention to the eld in which 
you deſiꝑn to raiſe your crop; and this too, like the 
Srmer; muſt; be well dunged, cleanſed, deeply and 
niceſy plowed, the weeds Killed by @ ſummer: fallow, 
and the ground made fine and level by every method 
_ _the:cultivator can deviſe for that purpoſe. 
»/0About: the middle of Auguſt he fixes for the pro- 
r time. of tranſplantation; againſt which time the 
nd muſt be freſh ſtirred, a number of hands 
— in proportion to the number of acres in- 
tended to be Fe 0 time muſt be loſt i 
that operation | 
All things chus prepared, your young plants muſt =, 
be carefully looſened with ſome proper inſtrument, 
(a ſtrong 25 tined fork is as as any,) and 
pulled up with as little injury to the plants as ma 
abe; 3 — eut off — ſix Ie eight err 4 
below the crown, and the tops about an inch and a 
half above it. This done, the plants are then to be 
x plunged in water, and carried to the place intended 
Hot them to grow. Rows are now, to be ranged in 
nice order, at the diſtance of three feet four inches 
-apart, and the plants are to be ſet with a dibble at the 
[diſtance of one foot from each other in the rows. 
Tze rous after this operation ſhould be well watered; 
and When the weeds: begin to appear, horſe-hoed; 
che plants are at the fame time to be hand-hoed. 
Theſe operations mult be performed as often as ne- 
-ceffary, - till the ſpring following, when the plants 
will have acquired nne e and will be 
curly ready to cut. 115 AR 1 101 5 a 
(1304 plantation thus managed, Was ares times ya 
one ſummer... 01 11d e 5 
After eye cutting; 7 hoein Nunpegnen u 85 
the writer e once or twice A Ry a dreffing of 
loot, 
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boot, peat'aſhes; oap- aſnes, malt- duſt, or — 
| ght mantire which will preſerve theplantsih fullvi- | 
Sur for trany * years.” YORCTOfA © nt 1933s 998 10t - 
2 "An acre'6f lacern this managed will produce geen 
food ſufficient for two horſes, and one cutting ſet a- 
Part for hay beſides. This, however, che author is 
cautious of recommending, as lucern is a ſlow drier, 
and a quiek grower; To that the plants undernearh 
the cut lucern are often blanched and even rotted de- 
fore the hay is ſufficiently made, unleſs removed to an 
"adjoining field, which is ſometimes impracticable, 
often inconvenient, and at beſt very troubleſome; it 
zs therefore more adviſeable to proportion your quan- 
tity of lucern, to the number of cattle you have to feed. 
A remedy, however, is propoſed for this incotve- 
nience, and that is, between every other row of tranſ- 
planted lucern, to leave an interval of fix feet, inſtead 
of an interval of three feet four inches, which will 
give ſufficient room to turn and make the hay, with- 
out annoyance to the growing plants; but ſtill, ſays 
the author, two difficulties remain to be ftruggled 
with ; firſt, to make it One's and next, to pre- 
ſerve it when it is made. N et e 
As lucern is not only extremely joy but that 
juice is of a viſcuous nature, it is very difficult in 
England to make it into hay. If heavy rains of long 
continuance ſet inn immediately after the lucern is cut, 
im a few days the leaves will turn white, and the hay 
will be of no value. If gleamy ſun-ſhine ſucceed af- 
ter cutting, che ſwart muſt be turned gently, or the 
leaves will fall from the ſtalks. Something like this 
Will alarm the huſbandman in the moſt favourable 
ſeuſons; for which reaſon lucern muſt not be turned 
in the haſty Wager of other graſs, but cautiouſly ; 
and when it is removed into wind tocks, it ſhould 
be done on hand barros and not with forks vr rakes; 
a Ne wha would be oP proper to Place by way of ven- 


tilator, 
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tilatoss an empty ofier hamper in the middle of each 
eook; to preſerve the delicious flavour that remains 
for cattle after the herbage is dried. This being ef- 

fected, it is next to be carried to a hay barn of an 
.ealy conſtruction, (of which the author has given guts) 
and there depoſited, a layer of clean dry ſweet wheat- 
whole is ſtowed, which will not only: prevent the lu- 
Lern from fireing, but augment the quantity of fod- 

den; for the ſtraw by this means will imbibe a fra- 
graney and moiſture from the lucern, and cattle will 
eat both with greedineſs when thus mixt together. In 

Caſe of ſickneſs the fine lucern may be picked out and 
given to the diſtempered beaſt, and will prove an ex- 
.cellent remedy for many diſorders. It ſhould by no 
means be ſtowed in common barns, where damp 
floors, or earthen walls may taint it, or duſt, cobwebs, 
or filth from the thatch affect its purity. It ſhould 
touch nothing but clean boards, and receive the in- 
- fluences. of the air with as little rain as poſſible. 
From what is here ſaid, it ſhould ſeem, that lucern, 
-which the author has taken ſo much pains to improve, 

15 not yet arrived at ſufficient facility for common 
huſbandmen to attempt, and if ſo much care and cir- 
cumſpection were abſolutely neceſſary, what this gen- 
tleman has ſaid of corn might even be extended to 
he, I rake the liberty of obſerving that I no wiſe re- 
commend the New Huſbandry to farmers: for raiſing 
corn, as ſueh culture will require more induſtry and 
attention than men of their occupation or caſt of 
chinking either will have inclination, or will have lei- 
fare: to beſtow, nor am I quite clear that the profit 
Will greatly counterbalance the expence and labour, 
but ſtill I exhort them to copy the New Huſbandry 
in neatneſs, cleanlineis, and extirpation of weeds ; and 

-xccommend it ſtrongly for the culture of horſe hoops, | 
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field peaſe, fenugreek, wodql, hemp, flax, turneps, 
carrots, parſneps, winter cabbage,; with a long train of 
et c#tera's.” From what has n ſaid, I am inclin- 
ed to think that this ingenious writer, the Rev. Mr, 
Walter Hart, has rather refined too much upon Mr. 
Tulps horſe-hoeing culture, and that if he had 
voured to bring it down more to che level of © ; 
Huſbandry, than to have removed it ſtill one — 
Higher, his labour would have been more e worthy af 
; tle. + 0 id l 
I have ſeen very excellent Mesr in rows of twelve 
ber where the ſeed was firſt ſown, and the plants 
afterwards tranſplanted, and if ſome ſimple inſtru- 
ment could be contrived to keep ſuch plantations. 
clean from weeds at a moderate expence, the rows 
might be placed at a ſtill nearer diſtance, and lucern, 
where the rk is rich, be made an invaluable 1 an 
provement. 

With the common hoe hs acres of ariled Aude 
would employ a man conſtantly to hoe it, weed it, 
cut it, carry it to the cattle, and keep it neat and 
clean, "and tho' theſe three acres might keep fix hor- 
ſes, nay eight, which they undoubtedly would in good 
End the whole ſummer, yet counting the firſt ex- 
pence, and the continued labour, the profit beyond 
that of ordinary graſs that requires no ſuch attention, 

will not be great. Till then, ſeme ſuch inſtrument 

a8 I have mentioned, is contrived; or till the peculiar 
foil in which lucern wil thrive witly the ordinary cul- 

ture is diſcovered, the common farmer muſt content 

* himſelf with the improvements he has been moſt ac- 

euſtomed to, common St. Foin, rr more > common 
"coy el. Fe ee off et 
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\OME aſcribe the introduction of wp 0 0 ana 
0 winter $ food for cattle, to Wynne B | 


latter, the publi ic are moſt certainly. indebted for, the 
ſupply of ſeeds that firſt enabled the competitors to 
make good their claims to the premiums offered by 
che ſociety of arts for the ſowing or planting the 
| greateſt quantity of it. Writers however are greatly 
divided i in opinion, concerning the merits of it. Had 
it, upon repeated trials, been found to anſwer the 
great things ſaid of it, too much praiſe could not 
have been, beſtowed on thoſe who had been the 
means of ſelecting it; but as the properties of it are 
diſputed, and it has almoſt fallen into diſuſe as ſoon as 
diſcoyered, it matters but little who was the firſt 
promoter of i bs | 
„That it has had its advocates, appears from the 
teſtimonials of gentlemen of undoubted veracity, a- 
mong whom are two gentlemen. who appeared early 
in its favour, .. the Rev. Mr. Lambe of Ridley in 
1 to and Chriſtopher Pain, Eſq; of Ad 
* ITY. 

Burnet, ſays the firſt gentleman, 1 am fully per- 
kuaded will prove a very great acquiſition to huſban- 
dry on many accounts, but more particularly for the 
following reaſons; burnet is a good winter paſture, 
conſequently it will be of great ſervice to the farmer 
as a conſtant crop that he may depend upon, and 
that without any expence for ſeed or tillage after the 
firſt ſowing; it affords both corn and hay too; bur- 
net ſeed is ſaid to be as good as oats for horſes : they 
will eat it well: yields at two mowings in the ſame 

fuguyer ten quarters of corn and three loads of hay 
upon 
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upon an are:; it vill beat paſturing with ſheep ;; it 
makes good butter; it neveriblows por hoves cattle 
like clover; it will flouriſh, upon poor, light, ſandy, 
ſhaltery; or ſtoney land; its cultivation is Heither 
hazardous nor expenſive; 13 the land be prepared s is 
generally done for a crop of turneps, there is no dan- 
ot any miſcarriage ; it may be ſon late, in che 
with oats or Barley; à pea- field drilled in rows 
pt clear by hocipg makes an excellent; prepa- 
= for burnet, as the pea crop is ripe ſoon enough 
to admit of two plowings to prepare it for the zecep- 
tion of ſeeds by the middle of Auguſt, the proper ta- 
fon for ſowing of burnet ; it is an excellent ſucceda- 
neum to the ruined crops of turneps, and if .fown, 
when the turneps are deſtroyed by the fly, affords 
excellent paſture for ewes and lambs in the fpring. 
| See Gent Mag. Vol, xxxvi. p. 178. 
Mr. Baldwin, the other gentleman whany I have 
* mentioned, made ſeveral experiments upon Bur- 
net by ſowing it at different times; he firſt ſowed the 
ſeeds of it the beginning of July, and the plants 
cames up vigorous and ſtrong, which encouraged 
him to prepare about an acre of land, to which on 
the fourth of October, he removed the plants, and 
ſet them in rows, twenty inches from row to row, 
and fifteen inches apart in the rows. The plants 
ſucceeded well, and through the enſung winter they 
vegetated vigorouſly and their verdure appeared very 
beautiful. No watering was uſed to this plantation, 
The plants were once hoed, and ſtood over for ſeed; 
the crop of which, however, yielded much leſs ſeed. 
than was expected, owing to the dryneſs of the ſea- 
ſon; 160 lb. was the whole amount. Mr. Baldwin 
was now impatient to ſee how his cattle would eat it, 
as ſome of his acquaintance had aſſerted that noi cat 
tle would. touch it. When it had recovered from the 
ſeythe, and was ſprung up afreſh he ordered four co 
and two horſes to be turned into it; the s, BARE 
1 frecly 
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freely vpn it, but it was two or three days befo 


re the 
ho#fes would touch it. Burner, he lays; has ſtromgiy the 
taſte f eucumber, and he was afraid it: might givea 
difaprecable taſte to the milk; but ſo far from it, the 


milk was not only much increaſed, but the flavour of 
the ereum heightened to a degree he had never ex- 


periencei before, even when his cows paſtured on 
the richeſt meadow. Mr. Baldwin aſterwards fed his 
horſes in the ſtable on the haulm out of which the 


ſeet had been threſhed, and a: throve well A 
hal the quantity of corn 

He was by this experiment eee to lap 
down ſeventeen acres in all with this plant. A field 
of twelve acres ſown after oats on the twenty-fixth 
of Auguſt did not come up till the twenty: eighth 
of the following month, owing, he ſays, to the dry- 

neſs of the ſeaſon; it, however, promiſed a good 


crop. That which was ſown broad-caſt was hoed 


like the turneps ; that which was tranſplanted was 


hoed and harrowed after every cutting, or after be- 
ing fed off bare. His cows fed upon it greedily, 


and after his horſes had taken to it, they did not 


ſcent to diſlike it, though when offered to the Mae 


of ſtrangers, they generally refuſed ir. 
From theſe teſtimonies many gentlemen were in- 
ab to make trial of it, and a neighbouring gen- 


tleman and myſelf were among the number. I ſowed 
only a ſmall patch with it; my rcighbour part of a 


field of about three acres ; * {oil on which we tried 
it was a brown earth upon a clay bottom; it did by 


no means anſwer either 2 nee expectation 


or my own.” HT $452. DET * 21 


From different parts of = kingdom pt eng it was 


tried, very different accounts were publiſhecd of its 
effects. It was aflerted on unqueſtionable authority, 
as the editors of the Muſeum Nuſticum well obſervcd, 

that in ſome places, not Only neat cattle and theep, bat 
even” horſes were greedily fond of it. In others it 
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was proved by: ** Ange a EIS. obs 
ſtinately'refufed it, and that others cou with! diffi- 


culty be brought to touch it. In this extraordina 
variation add they, Burnet differs from any kind 
plane cultivated for the purpoſe of gras. 2455 
Mr. Miller has therefore exploded it, anch L he- 
ieve with very reaſon, as à project of Roque's 
to amuſe the credulous and make money of the ſeed. 
His words are remarkable. This plant, ſays he, has 
been of late recommended by perſons of little ikill to 
be ſown as a winter Sn for cattle; but Who 


ever will give themſelves the trouble to examine the 


grounds where it naturally grows, will find the plants 
left uneaten by the cattle, when the graſs about them 
has been cropt to the root; befides, n wet winters, 
and on ſtrong land the plants are of thort duration : 
therefore very unfit for the purpoſe, nor 1s the. pro- 
duce ſufficient to tempt any perſons of {k1ll to engage 
in its culture.” He concludes with cautioning gen- 
tlemen inclined to make trials to begin with imall 
quantities, in which I moſt heartily join him. 
It may be. neceffary, however, to point out, the 
8 kind of ſeed, which has been tried wir 
greateſt appearance of anſwering the intended 
purpoſe, as it is thus deſcribed by an intelligent cul- 
tivator; theſe ſeeds are contained in a rough oval 
capſule, having four prominent ridges frequently den- 
wy yet more. often with ſmooth edges. Theſe 
divide the outward furface of the capſule, 
— into four nearly equal parts, the I paces 
between the ridges being rough or cellulated like 


a peach-ſtone. On removing this rough capſule; 
there appear two little ſeeds ſomewhat reiembling tlie 


kernels of an apple, but much ſmaller, each ſ 

incloſed in a thin tegument, in contact with, but not 
attached to the outward huſk or capſule, which! bes 
ing of an oval form as already mentioned, the ſimall 


uind feeds: muſt — have one ſide flat, 


— | and 
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and the other convex. The ſituation of the ſeeds 


within their tegurents- or. coverings may he beſt ſeen 


by.cutting one of the capſules with a pen- knife. The 
ſiz©obithe; capſules varies according to the vigour of 


the plant from whence they are taken; ſome are n 


bigger Saban 3 ſeed, while others arrive at 
+; The cphopen time ar ſowing cel Ducks Gums tw 
be! in July, as Mr. Baldwin's ſeeds grew well when 
fowti at that ſeaſon, and the ſame: year's ſhoots were 
fit to : tranſplant in Auguſt ;- whereas the feeds that 


were afterwards ſown, on the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, 


did not appear above ground till the twenty- eighth 


of che following month. Mr. Baldwin ee after | 


the rate of en Ib. « an acre. 
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RITERS i in general complain a no our 
yy of huſbandry has been ſo much neglected as 
the Seon of graſſes. If the complaint were 
confined to what is generally comprehended by bota- 
nifts under the name of graſſes, and''to thoſe 
only, which according to Ray have a round, jointed, 
and hollow ſtem, furrounded at each Joint with a 
ſingle leaf, long, narrow and pointed, and whoſe 
ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſks, it would be part 
by: unte and partly without foundation; r within 
this defcription wheat, rye, "oats, and barley are in- 
eluded; and it cannot with juſtice be ſaid, that ei- 
ther care or ſkill has been wanting to bring the cul- 
ture of theſe to the greateſt perfection; though, at 
the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged that Oe 
of the tribes of graſſes that grow naturally in our 


meadows and paſtures; under this: definition, Have. 
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336 Of Graſſes property ſa called. 
heen ſuffered to OCCUPY: their native pots without. 
either care ur dultre. le ono 10 1 
Of che tribes of graſſes here-partiewlarifed; 1 know. 
of but one ſpecies, whoſe ſeeds have been ſelected, f 
and for the propagation of Which in its puxity any 
bead of pains: have been taken by ordinary huſband- 
Other ſpecies have indeed of late attracted che: 
i of gentlemen engaged in general improve 
ments, but none except the Darnel or Rey-graſs have 
taken place in the general ſyſtem of huſbandry. as 
practiſed in this country. The reaſon. is obvious, the 
artificial graſſes, or that ſpecies of food for cattle that 
have been introduced under that general name, have 
been found upon repeated trials to be ſo much ſu- 


0 perior to thoſe we call natural Grafles, that the far- 


mer's attention has been diverted from the latter, and 

wholly directed to the cultivation of the former, ex- 
cept when his lands were intended to be converted 
from arable. to paſture, and then ſome natural pe- 
rennial graſs was found neceſſary to mix with the 


artificial graſſes, in order to ſecure a ſucceſſion of 


crops. | 
It may indeed be more o xing to accident than de- | 
fign that the. Rey-graſs has been ſelected in prefe- 
rence to the numerous tribes of other graſſes for the 
purpoſe here ſpoken of. But it muſt at the ſame 
time be ſaid in favour of Rey-graſs, that all the gra- 
Zing animals eat it while young, and that when, made 
into hay none of them . it. Mr. Stillingflcet, 

who was no friend to Rey-grals, fays, that in rich 
land it makes a moſt exccilent turf ; but does not 
rceammend/ it for parks, becauſe. the veniſon he eat 
out of a paddock abounding with it, did nat. pleaſe 


bis palate. - +. 


The greateſt objection that I have heard weed 
againſt Rey-graſs is, that when it is cut earh and 
att terw zards paitured, the cattle are lets fond of it than 


| when 


of 1 33 
ichen it fiſt riſes in the ſpring, and that in. wn“ 
br other « open paſtures in the view-of''pleafurable-vils- 
las, che bents disfigute the des by their diſh- 
brownneſs:! +>! 2219501 500 31d to 
Certuim it is; that heither cows, dns: or ſheep 


will eat the flower ſtems of the Rey-praſs; nor in- 


deed of ahy of the other oy graſſes after they have 
arrived at a certain hei In downs,” commons: 
parks, and open paſtures, the 6 aſs 18 ſeldom ſuffered 
to riſs to any conſiderable height, the young ſhoots 
being paſtured off as faſt as they ſpring from the 
roots; ſo that plants of any kind ſeldom ſhed theit - 
ſceds in plains where cattle of every kind are ſuffered 
to'graze at large: I therefore can ſœe no great forcæ 
in tne-objotion againſt Rey-graſs, nor do I think 
that the fatmet would be mh 3 ainer by ſubſtitu= 
any of the other tribes in its ſtead. The culture 
of this graſs is now well khown, its produce has been 
aſcertained by general experience throughout the 
kingdom; it is not nice as to ſoil, and it riſes early 8 
in che ſpring; theſe ate advantages that carmot be 
ſo certainly rely d upon by a change; but were ex- 
periments to be made of other graſſes, and were the 
reſult of thoſe experiments to be made public i in all 
the news- papers, there is no doubt but proper atten- 
tion would be paid to thoſe that proved PCH rf 
even by common farmers. 1110 
The people of this country from the peaſant to the . 
are fond of "novelties, and there wants only a 
new object to be pointed out to their choice, and 1 
they are ready enough to purſue it even to their los. 
T have myſelf read with very great attention the: 5 


obſervations which Mr. Stillingfeer has made on chis 


ſubject. I have conſidered the ſpecimens he has ex- 
hibited, and though it were to be wiſhell for the ho- 
nour of 'Engliſh huſbandry, that our lands were 
paged from many of thoſe noxious weeds and plants 
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that disfigure our paſtures, and at certain Ear are 
hurtful to cattle, yet I do not know of one ſpecimen, 
whichthat gentleman has ſelected, that has more | 
qualities to recommend it to the hufbandman's 8 culti- 
vation than tlie Rey-graſs of which he is already in 
poſſeſſion, unleſs the annual meadow-grafs be urged 
as an exception. 
This graſs, Mr. Stillingflect ſays, makes the kneſt 
of turfs. It grows every where by way fides, and 
on rich ſound commons. It is called in ſome parts 
the Suffolk Graſs, and he adds, that he had ſeen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk without anf mix- 
ture of other gtaſſes. On the Mabvernchills too he 
had ſeen it on a walk that was made there for che 
convenience of the water-drinkers, though none of 
it was to be found on any other part of the hills; 
from whence he concludes that it would flouriſh by 
_ rolling, as indeed every other kind of . grals will do 
at firſt coming up. 
If thoſe writers who fo ftrongly recommend the 
| ſelecting of graſſes were farmers, they would know, 
that one good ſound and wholeſome ſpecies of peren- 
nial graſs that will flouriſh. m almoſt every arable 
_ foil, and by the culture of which their lands are 
eafi] y converted from corn to paſture, and from paſ- 
ture to corn again, is to them of more value than 
all the. tribes of annuals and other graſſes added to- 
1 It is not for farmers to break up 5 nd 
aths, marſhes, downs, and extenfive wolds, 
change their natures, and to fill them with "BM 
they are not accuſtomed to bear- Gentlemen, in- 
deed, may be induced by plaufible reaſoning to en- 
deayour to alter the nature of things, but farmers 
who know by experience how hard it is to force land 
naturally inclined to the production of one kind of 
vegetable to forego its propenfity, and to take kindly 
t the- propagation of any other, cIpde the ſuggel- 
tions 


8 


Ls 
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tions of ſpeculative reaſoners, and when they find 
themſelves poſſeſt of one manageable plant, do not 
readily care to part with it for the hazardous admiſ- 
ſion of any other: The graſſes, for the ſeeds of which 
the Society of Arts have offered premiums, are chief- 
ly thoſe. enumerated: by Mr. Stillingfleet. For my 
own. part, I declare frankly, I cannot ſee the uſe of 
transferring any of them into our arable fields in pre- 
eee. Rey-graſs. However, I would by no means 

e any laudable attempt to promote diſcove- 
any one tribe of graſſes, either natural or 
held, is obſerved to vegetate more vigorouſly in 
the winter than any other, the diſcovery of it would 
be of infinite uſe, and it were next to infatuation not 
to encourage the propagation of it. But while we 
are in poſſeſſion of Rey-graſs, the red and white clo- 
ver, trefoil and St. Foin, lucern and vetches, we need 
not lament the want of feſcues, fox-trails or dogs- tails, 
poes, or yellow oats, nor indeed of the ſo much 
boaſted vernal graſs. The graſs, indeed, of which 
Mr. Stillingfleet received an account from Mr. Dean 
of Ruſcomt e, which grew in a field of four acres 
always under water, and maintained five horſes from 
April to the end of harveſt, deſerves to be regarded, 
though very few fituations of this kind are to be 
found, I believe, in England to try experiments up- 
on; but the grand object that ſhould principally ex- 
cite the curioſity of the Society of Arts to diſcover, 
is, the graſs growing in the watery meadows in Wilt- 
ſhire, mentioned by Mr., Stillingfleet, one acre of 
which is let for 10 or 12 l. a-year, and of which, 
if there is ſuch a graſs, it would be no difficult mat- 
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ter, I ſhould think, among the e wo lo pou li 
a body to find out. 55 8 il 
1 Wbat is here ſaid may perhaps want an apology ; : { 
7 but as 1 myſelf write from conviction, and with no- i 
. View: either to decry the labours of others, to flatter iN 
; 63 Ty their 
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their ibles, or to ſuppreſs their eee 
not be afraid to ſpeak my ſentiments, though che 
may not always coincide with thoſe of greater names 
than my /own.- -I am perſwaded that Mr. Stillingfleet 
was in earneſt to promote the intereſts of agriculture, 
and to that gentleman no part of agriculture ſeemed 
to es greater improvement than the cultivation of 
He took much pains to ſelect- the feeds of 
. which he thought beſt deſerved the hufband- 
man's attention; yet it is obſervable, that among all 
his numerous friends, for no gentleman had more; 
nor deſerved them. better, (I ſpeak. from knowledge) 
he mentions but one, the ingenious Mr. Aldworth-of 
Stanlake, who endeavoured to aſſiſt him in his fa- 
vourite undertaking; that gentleman, he fays, ſaved at 
his deſire a ſmall part of a rich meadow, and gathered 
from it near a buſhel of ſeeds of creſted dog-tail. He 
does not add, that theſe were again ſoued, or that 
it was ever thougkt an object of n attention to 
propagate them. 5 „e H 
The Rey-graſs, which is chiefly the-fabjeRces this 
chapter, muſt not be thought to flouriſh ir ſoils not 
natural to ĩt without proper care and good dreſhngs 
I may venture to lay it down as a maxim, that no 
plant transferred from its natural ſoil to foils that are 
not natural to it, will long continue to flouriſn 
without ſome additional aſſiſtance. n then Thould 
this be expected of Rey-graſs? ot 21 
When lands are to be laid dome wich tlie 2500 
they ſhould be made fine with: the plough, and fer- 
tile by dreſſiag. The fold affords; undoubtedly, the 
richeſt and beſt; next to that peat- aſhes, ſoap: aſhes, 
coal-aſhes, ſoot, or any of thoſe light manures a; 


botmding with lalts and free kram che ſeeds of an 
fort of weeds: e e . 


2 * 


There can ben no nw 8 for layingdows 
lands with — than 9 after a ſummer's 1 


1 
* 267175 
3 
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well hoed in autumn, and eaten off with ſheep in 


Me lſpting If after the ground is made fine by ng 


plough;2and:the! feeds harrowed inn at a proper ſea- 
ſonithe ſteds ſown in plenty, and ſome care taken 
to deſtroy the rankeſt weeds, there is not the leaſt 
doubt, but chat a fine ſwart will ſoon he obtained, 
bun nts eh forwarded bya mixture pf whit 
Ver. © v þ At} 
When land is to be aachen mak Salach 4 
oontituance, I would caution the farmer againſt ſow- 
ing af corn with his ſeeds, becauſe nothing contri- 
butes ſo much to the ſudden ſpreading of the ſwart, 
5 frequent rollings while the graſs is yet young, 
ae on dry found land that will hear the tread 
oo thorſes.' 7 This rolling . ſhould be performed. as 
ſoon as the ſeeds begin to appear green; for then no 
iajury can enſue from locking up the tender ſpears in 
their riſe, and ſhould, likewiſe, be repeated when the 
ground is juſt dried after gentle rains. It is not eaſy 
to conceive. how much this will tend to facilitate the 
growth of the young graſs; but it ſhould be obfery- 
ed, 1 roller begins to lick up the 
green blades, it is no longer to be uſed at that time, 
Þut a more favourable opportunity muſt be watched, 
when no. ſuch inconvenience attends the operation. 
From two to four buſhels of ſeeds are commonly 
Fae wet an-acre;- and from four to eight pounds 
of clover: ſeed; but were there none of the former, 
one fourth part of the latter would be ſufficient; be- 
ſide, red clover ſeems a very im proper plant to mix 
with Rey graſs, though ſome writers, aſtert that both 
will, lounth together many years; wbich it weile 
well if they eculd prove. The clover, it is true, an 
flouriſh remarkably for the ſecond, and tolęrably woll 
the third year; but after that, it declines manitcſtly; ; 
and at laſt degenerates to a low puny Plant, the per- 
un ee of what it was when in its 2 W 
OIL n 0 23 3 . - whereas 
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whereas the Dutch clover, if it likes its ſttuation, 

will every year increaſe in vigour, and if long con- 

coy will, like an opulent farmer, cje&t its poorer 
cighbour, and take ſole poſſeſſion of the fol itſelf. 
here is nothing particular in the mowing of 

N. Sy or the making of it into hay. Like all 
other vegetables intended for the food of cattle, it 
ſhould be cut before its richeſt | Juices are expended in 
rhe action of perfecting its ſeed. Another caution may 
be neceſſary, and that is, never to ſuffer it to perfect 
its ſeeds till the year before it is intended to be 
broken pp. You may by carefully obſerying this 
rule, continue it in vigour many years. 

Mr. Miller calls it a courſe graſs, and adviſes to 
mow the bents as ſoon as the tender blades” that 
ſpring from the roots are bare, as no creature 'what- 
ever will eat them till made 1 into hay. This 1 is meant 
when the herbage is paſtured in the ſpring” And in 
this Mr. Miller is certainly right, where it is late be- 
fore the (cattle is admitted, and the flowering ſtems | 
have arrived to a confiderable heiglit. But Mr. 
Miller does not ſeem to have ſufficiently conſidered 
the nature of graſſes, when he recommends other 
graſſes in preference 't9; this; ; for were the graſſes 
which he prefers, becauſe now in their natural ſtate 
they are much finer than the Rey-graſs; were they, 
J fay, taken into the field and cultivated with the 
ſame care that Rey-graſs has long been cultivated, 
thoſe finer graſſes would in time become larger and 
ranker by culture, and in a courſe of years would be 
liable to the fame objection. © The graſſes which Mr. 
Miller ranks as moſt worthy the hüſpandman's care 
are the meadow graſſes, of which the annual mea 
dow grats already taken notice of is the chief. 
One great enemy to all cultivated Sraſſes i is the 
ant; it is aſtoniſhing to think 'what progreſs theſe 
rue inſerts will make in the courſe of one ſummer 

8 e in 
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in a field of cultivated. raſs ; nay, even in meadows 
of natural grals, The beſt way of deſtroy ing them 
is by ſteeping tobacco leaves in urine, opening t their 
hills. before they become formidable, and pouring 
the quagtity of a quart or three pints into each. | 
If they are haraſſed for a few days in this manner, : 
when they are beginning to get together, they will 
take their leave of the place, and be no more trou- 
bleſome during the remaining part of the ſeaſon, _ 

I have, now enumexated all the graſſes natural and 
artificial, that I think moſt likely 19 anſwer the huſ- 
bandman's purpoſe in the cultivation, and I have 
curſorily recommended all the methods that have 
come to. my knowledge of draining, improving, 
and drefling raſs lands. Other methods there may 
be, and no 1 ubt many, that I am not acquainted = . 
with; but if this little book ſhould chance to be ap- | 
proved, „ ſomething may be added from fature EX» 
perience that may make it more perfect. 

I ſhall now paſs in order from what may be pro- 
perl y called the ſummer feed of cattle, to ſome at- 
tempts that have lately been made to introduce an 
a eh * winter feed. 


Rot CHAP. XVIII. 
3 of the Turnep-Cobbage. 


AHE rurnep-cabbag age is ſo called, 3 the 
ſtalk, at ſome diſtance fram the ground, after 5 
0 of the uſual thickneſs, and in manner of thoſe 
Ti cabbages, enlarges ſuddenly to ſuch. a degree, 
$f it forms a knob of the magnitude of a com uon 
turnep; of which, likewiſe, it has ſometimes the 
fgure⸗ though generally it is more oblong. 
y this peculiar formation of the ſtalk, or production 
« e turnep- like knob, together with its being peren- 
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4344 Of ibe Turnep-Cabbage. 
: nial,- this ſpecies of cabbage is diſtinguiſhed from 

others. From the top of the — . riſes a . 
of leaves of a greeniſh-red, or ſometimes of a groeniſn 
purple colour; which anſwer to the radical Jeaves in 
Sther plants. They do not, tho" this plant is truly 
of * cabbage kind, ever cloſe together, and form a 
compact globular or oblong mals, as in che common 
ſpecies; but Ge) their erect A or turn out: 
Wards. 

From amon g theſe leaves ring a Samer of other 
ſtalks, of which thoſe that are neareſt the extremity 
branch, and ſend out flower ſtalks, ſpreading hori- 
zontally; ; and thoſe that are more in the center, grow 
Erect, and without branches. On theſe ſtalks are 
leaves, ſpringing out alternately, and of the ſame. ” 
Jour Auf the others. The flowers are ſmall and ye 
low, and ſucceeded by long pods, full of ſeed, of th 0 
fize of that of muſtard, and a light- brown colour. It 
may be juſtly doubted; whether or no this plant be 
originally a native of our country 3 though it is at 
preſent found growing wild in ſome places ricar Dover. 

This plant affords f. prouts, which, after they have 
undergone: the action of a ſtrong froſt, are exceeding 
good; and may conſequently be bad at the une 
when moſt others fail. : 

It appears. from Gerard, that has were, anti 
time, two kinds of this plant; ; one of which he calls 
Caulorapum notundum , or round rape-cole ; and the 
other, Caulorapum longum, or long rape- ole. The 
difference of theſe two kinds conſiſted only in the 
- form. of the knob or turnep, as is expreſſed by the 
- names themſelves; and in the long kind's ſhooting 
forth ſmooth” indented leaves from the” 1 3 Part, 
Which leaves the round kind wanted. 

This plant was rare in Gerard's time in our bun- 

; as he mentions his having the ſeed from Spain; 
and indeed it was ſo little known, that he ſays it is to 
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.berfown'2nd-ſer'as/cuoumbers and melons 3: and that 
bo was then acoountect à dainty tie 

Pournefort, and moſt of the later writers, meli | 
on chis plant under the various names of Braſira 
congyloder, Friſſiea caule rapum gerens,” Brafſita' cau+ 
6 vrbiculari carnoſo foliis ſeſſilibus, Braſſica ra- 

dici napiformi. But they do little more with regard 
to it, than give the name and deſcriptio. 
- Mr. Baker, muſt have the honour of being the firſt 
Who really introduced this plant into wie, as an arti- 
cle of hufbandry. For it was on the authority of his 
judicious experiments, that the London' Society of- 
fered a premium for its culture: and there is no one 
object of a ſimilar nature, hitherto taken into conſi- 
deration, either by this Society, or that of Dublin, 5 
winch bids fairer for being of great public utility. 
The turnep- cabbage may be cultivated in the man- 
5 ner of other cabbages, either by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the autumn, and tranſplanting them in ſpring; or by 
referring the ſowing till the Seki and tranſplanting 
in June, Where the plants are raiſed in the ſpring, 
the ſeed ſhould: be ſown in the very beginning of 
March; the plantlings pricked out on a proper bed, 
as ſoon as they are ſüfficiently ſtrong to bear it, and 
the final tranſplantation of them out into the field at 
the diſtances which they are to grow, ſhould not be 
deferred later than the beginning of June. This 
would both give more time for the plants to become 
large before winter, and a better chance to avolg a 
total want of rain, after rranſplanting; the only ac- 
eident, except the deſtruction by caterpillars, or other 
inſects, to which this kind of crop is ſubject; as the 
plants bid defiance; after they have firmly taken root, 
to all inclemencies of weather, either with oy 8 to 
{ _ wet, or dr 
Ir may be inferred: Sum che 00 particulars, 
which, as we ſee, ſtand on unqueſtionable authority; x 
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that, confidercd as an article of huſbandry, this plant 
muſt be a very valuable acquiſition ; as it is of eaſy. 
culture, and as little ſubject to fail by accident, as any 
crop whatever: as the produce, with reſpect to quan- 
tity, is likely to prove, under favourable circuniſtan- 
ces, thirty-five or thirty-ſix tons per acre; as its 
produce is greatly preferable either to turneps or other 
cabbages, being much more nutritious, and leſs wa- 
tery and cold, a fault in the common turneps; as it 
may be depended on in the moſt rigorous and ſevere 
ſeaſons when every thing elſe but dry fodder fails, and 
may be taken "diag place of growth, in caſe of 
exigence, whenever the ground is no covered with 
a very deep ſnow ; and as it is much liked by neat 
cattle, ſheep, deer, and hogs ; agrees perfectly well 
with all of them; and fattens them in the moſt pro- 
fitable manner. This is certainly very ſufficient ground 
of recommendation, as an object for a premium to the 
London Society; and it is hoped, will be fo, as a 
ſubject of experiment and trial to thoſe gentlemen, 
or more liberal kind of farmers who attempt im- 
provements in huſbandry, This high recommenda- 
tion of the turnep-cabbage is extracted from a paper 
in the Muſæum Ruſticum ſigned Agricola, and I 
have only to add to his account, that I have tried a 
few plants in my garden, and found them anſwer all 
that is here ſaid, and do believe this turnep-cabbage 
to be very well worth the farmer's attention where 
either ſheep or neat. cattle are kept in any conſiderable 
number; yet at the ſame time I cannot help giving 
credit to what Mr. Reynolds has ſaid of the turnep- 
rooted cabbage, as being preferable, 
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IS en about three or four years ago was ac- 
| cidentally introduced into. Reh by Mr. 
Reyndlds, of Adiſham, in Kent, in purſuance of the 
premium offered by the Society, for the cultivation 
of the turnep-cabbage above deſcribed. This new 
commer, as I am utterly unacquainted with the culture | 
of it, I cannot recommend better than by copylng the 
letter of the gentleman by whom it was firſt Planted 
to the Society of Arts, in which an account is giyen 

of the diſcovery and management. 


* 


, Lords and Gentlemen, 
Purſuant to your intimation, I W to you 
an account of all my proceedings ahnen the _ 
called turnep-rooted cabbage. . + 

When I found there was a premium aue by 
your moſt laudable ſociety for cultivating the turnep- 
cabbage, I began to think there muſt be ſome more 
than ordinary quality in it, which you were defirous 
of introducing to public uſe. This put me upon the 
trial. But my firſt, endeavours were fruſtrated by an 
unfurmountable difficulty for want of ſeed, none be- 
ing to be got, at leaſt by me in England. Recourſe 
was then had to a noted ſeedſman in Holland, who 
returned a pound of feed, which was all, he ſaid, he 
could procure, and was of the growth of Ruſka ; with 
this affurance moreover, that the plants would ſtand 
the ſevereſt winter. This gave me encouragement to 


| proceed. A piece of ground, conſiſting of ſixteen 


perches of a hazle mould had long before been made 
ready, by three good * This ach was Nie 
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ed . on receiving the ſeed; which made a fourth 
The ſeeds were ſown on the x 5th of April, 

17767, and about the latter wn a were ready 
Yor tranſplantation. 5713 9Vi93 

£2265 The field allotted Gor this qguigpoſe conſiſted of 


dive acres, two acres of which had been fallowed the 
| 155 before, two acres had produced oats, and one 


borne rye. In order to ſee} what effect 

would have upon it, a certain part of it was thick 
folded with ſheep- dung, the fold paſſing quite thro 
the whole field ans. while the remainder on 
both fides was left unfolded. - As this field had in it 
different ſoils intermixed, namely, clay or brick earth, 

ſtrong cledge, flint gravel or ſtoney- ground, gartle 
'Joam, hazle mould, and a ſmall patch of crumbly 
chalk; my deſign. was by paſſing the fold thro the 
whole, to mark the different effects the du ng might 
have upon every different kind of ſoi; ry knowing 
chat all the cabbage tribe required deep earth r0 root 
in, I cauſed three acres to be plowed in different 
depths, namely ten, twelve, and thirteen inches. 

This was done quite thro” the field lengthwiſe the 
plough pafſing thro? all the different foils at an equal 


depth in one furrow. The other two acres had only 


. common plowings. This was performed about the 


middle of December, 1766. The ſecond plowing 


was croſſwiſe, which we call balking, a term uſed for 
ſtriking furrows of a good depth, ten rows to the rod. 
This was done in January, 1767. The third plow- 
ing was done in the fame manner, towards the end 
of March, This we call f| plitting of balks, and previ- 
-ous thereto, the balks were harrowed down dry. The 


| TRE and laſt plowing was towards the end of May 


ie exactly at the fame depth with the firſt 
lesing. In this manner were the plowings which 


vere performed dry completed; and thus did the land 
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das well drilled, a term uſed for harommg i 
ing, that the ground might be — ſine to re- 
ceive the plants. The ground being in this manner 

prepared, the planting began as has already been 

A irs about the latter end Sf. June. e The rows were 

formed acroſs the field, ſome at two feet intervals, 
ſome at two feet two nchebs; and others at two fert 

four inches. In the firſt the plants were two feet a- 
patt in the rows; in the ſecond they were 22 inches; 
and in the third they were in general 20 inches; but 
ſonie few were two feet, and others 18 inches. Four 
acres were planted in his manner; and by. way of 
trial, we Planted alſo ſeveral rows of common cab- 
bage, two forts of brocoli, ſavoys, and Siberian bore- 
cole, commonly called Scotch- kale. Theſe with ſome 
eoleworts ſown in the broadcaſt way completed the 

feld. The plantings were performed as taſt as the 
plants advanced in 3 and the whole was com- 
pleted before the end of July. Frequent ſhowers of- 
ten intervened, and all grew to admiration 3 but a 
little time diſcovered that we had only a ſmall f prink- 
ling of the common turnep-cabbage, and that all the 

eſt was a new ſpecies which neither myſelf nor any 
one elſe in my neighbourhood knew any thing of, 
yet liking their countenance I treated them in the 
"beſt: manner I could. 

The common cabbage, the two beocali 85 dhe 
dunn. and Siberian boredole, together with the 
ſprinkling of common turnep- cabbage, were alb treat- 

ed alike with theſe new gueſts, ſave only that the for- 

mer were planted farther a- part, but none but the 
botecole and the new comers ſurvived the froſt; an 
inſtance this of the ſuperiority of the new ſpecies oer 
the other forts, PTCA in its being am Pann 

(by; froſt. 3 

In tranſplanting theſe Seel ne! we age 
ul of a kind of trow el inſtead of a dibble, which 


mor- 
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the beſt. 
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1 Turnep-rooted Cabbage. 
more eaſily penetrated” the ground to the depth re- 
quired, and the planter more readily placed the 
plants behind the trowel by moving it forwards be- 
tore he pulled it out. This done, the planter trod 
the earth © cloſe with his feet, which formed a little 
dent to receive the rain, and to hold it about the roots. 
Two men worked at one line, which was marked at 
the diſtance intended for the arangement of the plants. 
A number of plants ſufficient for one were laid at 
each end by the drawers of them. The planters 
dropped the plants at the marks till they met at the 
middle of the line; then returned back, planting as 
they went, and each man getting at the end of the 
line at the ſame inſtant, they removed it to the re- 
quired diſtance, and ſo proceeded. The ſtones, clods, 
or bits of chalk, they bruſnhed away with the trowel 
at the mark, ſo that none of them, nor any dry earth 
entered with the plant. ae e eee 
This is a moſt excellent method of planting. 
Soon after the planting, the hand-hoe was appli- 
ed to the plants, in the rows, which nouriſhed them 
greatly. The horte-hoe was made uſe of for the in- 
tervals three ſeveral times according as the weeds ad- 
vanced. The earthing them up gradually by horſe- 
hoeing, proved very uſeful as a defence againſt the 
froſt, the crows and the rooks ; theſe laſt are great 
enemies by pecking holes in the bulbs, and thereby 
occaſioning decay and rottenneſs. ' One horſe and 
man hoed four acres in a day; the rows were cleanſed 
occaſionally with the hand hoe. | 
The effects were, that theſe plants which were 
in the clay or brick-earth ſoil did not turn out to be 
ſo good by one half as ſome of the others; nay they 
were the worſt in all the field. Thoſe on the ſtiff 


cledgey land were but little better; the ſtoney, flint 


gravel, gartle, loam, and hazle mould were but little 
different from each other, if any thing, the laſt was 


cc The 
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*© The plants on one perch, indifferently choſen, 

where the deep plowing was performed being taken 
'up; the 15th of February weighed 2 54 Ib. another 
perch. taken in the fame- manner on the 26th of 
March, weighed 393 lb. a third from the fame ground 
taken April 27, weighed 476 lb. the number of 
plants producing theſe, being 68 each time, and no 
more. Thoſe on the crumbly-ſoil exceeded theſe by 
4 lb. The only error in the œconomy of theſe plants 
was conſuming them too ſoon ; for what were taken 
up mn February, had they ſtood till April, would 
have maintained near twice the ſtock; whereas tur- 
eps ow ſtickey when going to ſeed. 

Mr. Reynolds made anorher trial of this plant 
by preparing an acre of poor ground, on a ſmall part 
or Wien were laid two cart- loads of dung mixed with 
mould as is uſual before plowing ; on another part 

were laid two cart-loads more atter plowing. The 
plowings were performed, as before, 12 inches deep, 
and the, planting was in rows, as before, two feet a- 
part, and the plants in the rows, being 18 inches 
from one another. The produce upon this acre 
proved every where alike, thoſe parts where no dung 
had been laid were equally good with the dunged ; 

and the whole acre throughout was not at all inferi- 
or to the beſt acre in the five=acre field ; a proof this, 
that the turnep-rooted cabbage wants neither dung 
nor rich ground to make it fourtth ; deep plowing 

being all that it requires. 

«© Horned cattle are fond of the herbage of this 
plant, which may be eaten off more than once with- 
out injury to the turnep-root, and, the milk and but- 
ter are upon trial very good. If ful grown ſheep are 
put to feed, inſtead of the herbage, they fall upon the 
roots, which occaſions them to rot; but lambs may 
be ſafely truſted, half an acre being eaten off twice by 
them after weaning at times when the weather Was 
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very ſevere: Theſe feedings were made by way of 


trial, both of the lambs atid plants; the lambs throve 
well, and the plants after being fed off the firſt time, 
renewed their herbage for a ſecond feeding. 
* When they were to be wholly 2524 TY root 
and branch, Mr. Reynolds cauſed his ſhepherd to dig 
them up occafionally, and he would fork up as ma- 
ny in three or four hours as would ſerve 250 ſheep a 
whole day.” EY | 3 
Mr. Reynolds, who appears to be a moſt intel- 
ligent and uſeful member of ſociety, has taken more 
than ordinary pains to recommend this plant, and has 
made ſuch pertinent remarks upon its culture as de- 
ſerve the utmoſt attention. It is not neceſſary, he 


ſays, to be very nice about the ſoil for this plant, as 


it will grow as well if not better upon poor dry land, 
than upon that which is wet, ſtrong or ſtiff; neither 
dung nor other manure is required, only deep plow- 
ing. Where the ordinary plowings only were per- 


formed, the produce was leſs by one third than where 


the deeper plowings, of ten, twelve, and thirteen in- 
ches had increafcd the tilth. The foldings ſeemed 
perfectly uſeleſs, no marks of ſuperiority appearing 
from the dung. The greateſt weight of food was up- 
on the two feet intervals with 18 inch diſtances be- 
tween the plants. This gives room for the horſe- 
hoe, on which much of the ſucceſs depends. The 
ſeedling. plants in their natural ſtate Mr. Reynolds 


found to be better than the plants that were eaten off 


by the lambs. He diſcovered too that the game 
from the woods hurt the growth of the plants, and 


that ſuch as were nibbled or pecked by them, never 


arrived to perfection. Winter-feeding theſe plants 
he eſtimates at 1 58. per acre ; but adds, that as they 
continue increaſing, not only the winter, but even the 
whole ſummer following, the planter muſt ule his 
own diſcretion with regard to the conſumption. 


Having 
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| io Having thus:minutely- acquainted:: the Societ wich 
the manner- of diſcovering” and managing this ne 
ſpecies 845 wititer: food; It Reynolds, leaves 1 cok 
unnoticed refpeCting. its preſervation and extenſion. 

As he has already obſerved that the fly is fond of the 


ſeedlings ; taprevent their ravages, he adyiſes, at the 


time of lowing; to mix the ſeed with al roportion 
of the Elan raddiſſr feed, whi ch Wat EIN 
grower; he ſays; will entertain the flies till * plants 

we ate ſpeaking of are out of danger; notwithſtanding 
this precaution, if they ſhould he attacked, an effectual 
way to preſerve them; is, to run a light roller over them 


night and morning while the dew. is pet freſh upon 


their leaves. This will lick moſt of the inſects up if it 
be duly performed. He ſays, he has had three ſuch 
_ rollers going a whole night, by which contrivance he 
preſerved his turneps in the year 17395, When hardly 
any beſides eſcaped in Kent; that year was fatal too 
in France, and he ſold great quantities for exportation 
the winter following. | 
To this account of the turnep-rogted cabbage „Mr. 
Poſſie; in his Memoirs of Agriculture, has added the 
botanical deſcription, its place of growth, and its pe- 
culiar excellencies; and concludes, upon the whole, 


that ĩt muſt be a very valuable acquiſition to huſban- , 


dry. The reſiſtance to all froſts, and even ſuch moiſ- 
ture as will deſtroy the common turnep — its durati- 
on throughout the whole year; the advantage of be- 
ing raiſed on ground not rich and without manure ; 
and the greatneſs of the produce, no leſs according 
to Mr. Reynolds than 34 ton upon an acre, with its 


whole ſomeneſs and nutritive quality all combine to 


render this plant far ſuperior. to any of thoſe raiſed 
annually for feeding cattle in the winter and ſpriog ; 3 
and adequate to the idea of the Society for the en- 
eouragement of Arts with reſpect to a winter pabu- 


lum for cattle, which they ſo aſſiduouſſy and earneſt 
A a 5 It 
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ſowing of it. 


„ 8 Of cabbages. 


It were unjuſt to Mr. Reynolds, to conclude this 


Chapter without acknowledging my obligations co 


him for the ſubſtance of it, and paying the tribute of 
praiſe that is due to a benevolent mind, .I rejoice, 


ſays he, at the great good that may ariſe to the pub- 


lie from the careful cultivation of this plant, and the 


more fo, as being the happy inſtrument myſelf of its 


introduction.“ 


_ Of Cabbages preperly ſo called. : : | 
A FTER All that has been ſaid of the turnep-cab- 
| bage, and turnep-rooted cabbage, gentlemen, 
and even farmers in the northern counties, have in- 


troduced the common cabbage into their field culture, 
in preference to the other two, and have cultivated 


the Batterſea and Great Scotch forts to conſiderable 
advantage. Having read Mr. Young's North Tour, 


in which he has taken great pains to recommend 
their culture, I was very ſoon convinced of their utili- 
ty, and determined to give them a fair trial as an im- 
provement; for which purpoſe I cauſed a' ſpot of 
ground, which I have ſet a-part for experiments, to 
be richly manured, well plowed, and thoroughly 
cleanſed from weeds. I at the ſame time wrote to the 
North of Scotland by the maſter of a ſhip for a quan- 
tity of the true ſeed of their winter cabbage, and be- 
fore the return of the veſſel I cauſed a ſmall plat, not 
more than ten yards ſquare, to be prepared for the 


« 


It was March before the God arrived, and in the 


| fame month it was ſown.” The plants came up ſtrong 


and in great plenty, and finding that their number 


would greatly exceed the ground I had allotted for 


them, I cauſed about an-acre and a half of an ad- 


3 £4 Joining 


VVV’ Of Cabbages. | -355 
joining field to be plowed and-ſummer-fallowed in 
order to try the ſucceſs, of the ſupernumerary plants 
when the ſpot was ſupplied which Lat firſt intended. 
This ſpot was little more than half an acre. 
Ihe acre and half piece was thrice: plowed, but 
ſome part of it was of a harſh nature, ſome part gra- 
velly, andthe reſt a tolerable good ſoil, of a brown co- 
Tour a-top; and inclining to a ſandy loam at the depth 
of about eight inches. On part of this field, oats had 
grown the preceding year, and on the reſt turneps. 
The experimental ſpot was firſt planted, and rain 
ſucceeding ſoon after, very few of the plants miſcarri- 
ed; by far the greateſt part of them began to ſtand 
erect in à few days; and I was much pleaſed with 
their promiſing appearance: This planting was per- 
formed about the middle of June; and about the be- 
ginning of July the plants that had failed were fup- 


Encouraged by this favourable beginning, I cauſed 
the acre and half to be planted as ſoon after as the 
ſoaking rains; that had followed the firſt planting, 

were alittle dried up ; and as I employed my garden- 
er to aſſiſt in the operation; the whole plantation was 
very ſoon completed: I obſerved that my gardener 
who had been accuſtomed to tranſplanting, did juſt 
as much as two labourers to whom that kind of em- 
ployment was new: This plantation was not com- 
pleted till after the firſt aan in July; 2 
PDuring the laſt ſummer the intervals of dry wea- 
ther were but ſhort; and conſequently it was not long 
before rain raiſed almoſt all the new ſet plants in this 
latter plantation upon their roots, and they ſoon be- 
gan to thrive and promiſe a plentiful erop. I had 
ordered them to be at four feet diſtance every way 
for the convenience of horſe-hoeing eroſs - wiſe, but as 
the rains fell frequently, and I found few opportuni- 
ties to introduce the hoe-plough to advantage, the 
1 e A a 2 wieeds 
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1 0 Cabbages. | 
weeds and the plants ſeemed to vie with each other 
for the mattery ; inſomuch that when ſome ſucceſſive 
days of.dry. weather made way for the hoe-plough, 
the cabbages had ſpread ſo wide, that the plough 
could not paſs without breaking off the branches. 

Hand-hoeing was then the ouly, remedy ; but that 
was a tedious buſineſs, and rain falling while it was 
performing, the weeds taok root almoſt as faſt as the 
hoe diſplaced them. In circumſtances like theſe per- 

- ſeverance furmounts many difliculties. The weeds 
were ſubdued, and the cabbages in the experimental 
ſpot grew rapidly and vigorouſly ; but the cows that 
fed in an adjoining. orchard broke in upon them in 
the night, totally eat out the hearts of ſome, and de- 

faced and disfigured many more. 


I Lwas not more fortunate in my acre and half piece, 
yet many more cabbages remain now untouched than 
are neceſſary for the cattle I have to winter-fced ; and 
there are at the day of writing this (Dec. 13, 1770) 

ſome thoutands that have eſcaped all accidents, and 
are {ome of them from ſixteen to twenty pounds 
weight, perfectly ſound, notwithſtanding the ſudden 
tranfitions from rain to froſt and from froſt to rain, 
u hich of all weathers is the worſt for plants fo highly 


pyutreſcent as the ordinary eue known to be. 
Theſe cabbages are of a purpliſh colour variegated 
with ſtreaks of white, are not diſagrecable while grow- 
ing, but boil of a pale ſalmony hue, and have a ſweet- 
nels not natural to thoſe cultivated for the table. They 
are however very hard and compact; their hearts are 
as ſolid as the red cabbage of our gardens, but they 
duo not eat near ſo criſp Pickle t. 
Hlaving more than my. cattle. can expend in ſeve- 
ral montfis, and fearing, leſt the froſt, ſhould affect 
them, I made ſome enquiries to learn if they were 
maleable in the London markets, but found very lit- 
tile encouragement to attempt to introduce them 55 


Of ces 8 


che tables of the inhabitants. They ſeem wholly cal- 
culated for the winter feed of cattle in this country, 
Cows are very fond of them, and J do not find they 5 
ive the leaſt bad taſte to their milk. Sheep and 
ogs are immoderately fond of them, and, perhaps, 
if they continue found till the ordinary winter feed is 
pretty near exhauſted; theſe intruders, as 1 may | 
be called, may come into demand. - 
It remains only to note, that where the oats grew 
in the acre and half piece, the cabbages arrived to no 
extraordinary ſize; where the earth Was rich and had 
been folded, abating for the later planting, the cab- 
bages in ſore places equalled the general run of the 
cabbages on the experimental {pot ; but where the 
land was hard and four they did not thrive at all; 
from whence I conelude that rich land well manured 
and thoroughly plowed is the only ground' to plant 
cabbages upon, and by this firſt experiment that I 
have made, I am inclined to think that three feet from 
plant to plant is the proper diftance for what is called” 
the Scotch Cabbage, as on the richeſt ſpot where 
they grew the largeſt, they never thickened io much, 
but that one could walk between the rows without 
breaking ehe ear, $382 N 
From the number of plants which mate after 
my two acres were ſupplied, I am perſuaded that 
| upon a ſpot of ten yards ſquare, as many plants may be 
| raiſed as will plant ten acres at three feet diſtance 
from plant to 175 every way; and that three quar- 
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ters of a Pan of good ſeed 15 fully ſufficient for ſow- 
& ing ſuch a ſpot, Mode [ have taken the pains to 
- «count 55 ains in an ounce of ſeed of the great 
V Scotch, an nd them to be 6000 nearly, ſo that al- 
bh lowing 4800 plants to an acre, an ounce of ſeed, 5 
+ ” lowing for caſualties, will plant an acre- 5 
5 I I obſerve by Mr. Young's account, that ſeveral 
4 beate ſowed the oo in Auguſt, Pricked out the 
0 | e Toe plants 
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plants about Michaelmas, and finally tranſplanted 
them about the latter end of May or the beginning of 
June, but I am perſuaded, from the trial that T have 
made, that the pricking out the plants is a needleſs ex. 
pence in the ſouthern part of this Kingdom, and that 


tho it is the common practice in Scotland to ſow the 


ſeed in Auguſt, in order that the plants may be in rea- 
dineſs to plant early in the ſpring, yet even that prac- 
tice may be diſpenſed with here, and if ſown early 
in the ſpring will produce plants vigorous enough to 
plant out about the latter end of May or the begin- 
ning of June, which are certainly the beſt times for 
that purpoſe; for I am inclined to believe, that had 
the ſummer proved dry, the earlieſt of my plantings 
would have been too late to have brought the cab- 
bages to their full growth before the approach of 
winter. J. „ 8 *. in 85 
I obſerve too, that in dry ſeaſons, ſome of the 
northern cultivators watered their cabbages ; but as 
that muſt be attended with a great expence in moſt 
fituations, and would be impracticable in ſome, the 
choice of ſoil ſhould be made to preclude that neceſ- 


ſity. Rich clayey or loamy foils are undoubtedly 


thoſe upon which cabbages ſhould be tratiſplanted in 
the common field ;- theſe contain moiſture. ſufficient 
to ſupply the wants of the cabbages in the dryeſt years, 
and tor the winter feed of ſheep, ſwine, and neat cat- 

tle, I really think, that no land can be more advan- 
tageouſſy employed than by growing of cabbages. 
Should rhe culture of cabbages take place gene- 
rally, it would no doubt be adviſeable for every far- 
mar to intermix his plants, and have part Turnep 
Cabbage, part Turnep:rooted Cabbage, and part 
the great Scotch, that if one ſort ſhould fail, another 
may be in readineſs to ſupply his wants. There can 
be no impropriety in intermixing the plants, as each 
plant has its portion of earth allotted to it cultivated 
// ͤ ᷑ V d ee pes en ſeparately, 
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ſeparately, and when the ſeed is to be raiſed, each 
ſpecies may be planted in a compartment diſtinct from 
every other. By this means the provident farmer, 
who obſerves this rule, and who takes care to have 
a ſupply, of turneps beſides, need never be at a loſs 
for winter feed for his horned cattle. e 
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HAP. XXL 
Of Cole. ſeed. 


Ale: ſeed is another addition to the winter feed 
of cattle, that in ſeveral parts of the kingdom is 
much cultivated. I cannot help remarking, upon 
this occaſion, how very difficult it is, when any plant 
has obtained the preference in any particular place, to 
perſuade men to change it for another that is mani- 
feſtly more profitable. I do not, however, mean by 
this obſervation to decry the culture of Cole-ſeed, or 
to perſuade the farmer who is poſſeſt of it, to give 
preference to any of the former Kinds of winter feed in 
excluſion to cole- ſeed; I only mean to perſuade him 
to give ſome of them a fair trial, and not to be ſo 
much wedded to that particular kind which it has 
been the cuſtom of his father to raiſe, as to diſregard 
every other kind, and to treat them as unworthy of 

Cole-ſeed, I am told, is a moſt excellent plant to 

ſow upon ſtrong rich land, where weeds are apt to get 
the better of other crops, The time of ſowing is gene- 
1 in Auguſt, and ſome think a crop of early peaſe 
e ee, IST 
Upon very rich land eight crops have been ob- 
rained in litie more than five years by this thanage» 
ment; namely, a crop of peaſe with Cole-ſeed the 
firſt year; the ſecond year, the Cole-ſeed fed off 
garly in the ſpring, turneps ſown immediately after, 
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fed off, and planted with wheat the ſame year; the 
third year, the Cole-ſeed again in courſe after the 
wheat; the fourth year, the Cole-ſecd fed off and 
barley with clover the ſucceeding crop : the fifth 
year two crops of clover, which concludes the courſe. 

Though this courſe is not improbable with pro- 
per dreffings, yet it muſt have been practiſed rather 
by way of experiment, chan as an example for far- 
mers in general to follow; for, I believe, the ſowing 

of turneps to be fed off in the ſummer is a new . 
| tice, at leaſt it is new to me. 

The culture of Cole-ſeed is very different! in diffe- 
rent ſituations; thoſe who ſow it for winter-feed only, 
frequently ſow it in autunm after wheat, barley; oats; 
beans, or peaſe, lowing | in the fiubble; and ſowing 
the Cole: ſeed at the ſame time, fix quarts to the acre; 
if it comes up thick it Choaks the weeds, *meliorates 

che ground, and if fed off with ſheep, prepares it for 
barley and clover. Cos are very Nach of the young 
plants, and if not carefully watched, wil hove anch 
Kill themſelves as with young clover. / | 7510 | 

In other places where they pay a 65K regard to 
the raiſing of the ſecd, they ſow in ſmall plats in the 
ſpring 4 750 cabbages, and plant out in rows in July 
at two feet diſtance, hoe carefully in the autumn, 
feed off in the following ſpring, and then ſuffer the 
lan to perfect their ſeed in the ſucceeding autumn. 

They have ſtill another method of preparing their 
lakhs; in the Fens, where they cultivate” this plant 
in greater quantities than in other parts of England. 
As Fen- lands are very apt to be flooded in the winter, 
what follows muſt be underſtood of 'thoſe' parts of 
chem that lie the higheſt and can be kept dry, for it 
would be labour loſt to fow Cole-ſeed 1 in lands that 
lie long under water. F 

About the middle of Mor: if the ſeaſon 1s dry, 
the linds — 1 Cole-ſced a are — up, not 


in 
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in che ordinary manner of plowing, but with what. 
is uſually called a wing-ploughy, the ſhare of which 
is exceedingly ſharp both at the Point and the edge g 
of the fin. This piouęh pares off the ſwart about 
inch and a half deep, turns it, and expoſes it to che | 
action of the fun for drying. This, in the weltern 
counties, is called Denſhiring. 

When the field is thus ſtript of its ſwart, men, 
women, and children, are employed to gather the 
turffs into heaps in order to prepare them for burn- 
ing. Theſe heaps are diſpoſed in regular order for 
the more equal diſtribution of their athes after they 
are burnt All this is performed as ſoon after plow- 
ing as the weather will permit; but as it ſometimes 
happens that the..rains retard the burning ſeveral 

weeks, in which time the carth. ſhoots forth. a.new 

verdure almoſt as rank as that which, was pared off, 
in this caſe, the next plowing turns up the land in 
ribbands chat fold over one another ; in plaits, ſothat. 
very few ſeeds take root except in the folds, 

It muſt not be forgotten, that if the firſt plowing 
is performed from eaſt to weſt, the ſecond plowing 
is always at right angles with the firſt, and is per- 
formed from north to ſouth. This they do, that the 
plants which generally come up in-rows may have all 
the benefit of the air and ſun. The hoe has not yet 

| found 1 its way to the Fens, ſo that when the ground 
is pared, burnt, plowed, ſowed, and harrow ed; no- 
77 ttubg more is done to it till the plants begin to be 
eaten off, except when attacked by the black fly z 
when chat happens, the only. remedy; is to ſow the 
land again; or reſerve it for a future crop of oats; ; 
for thele-deftruktive inſects are of the ſame kind with 
thoſe that attack che turneps, they f. pare none that 
| they once attack. 

Another enemy to the growth of Cole-ſeed. i in che 

Fens, 1s che black canker; this is of the worm kind, 
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262 Of Cole-ſeed. | 
and is no leſs fatal to the plants when they are ar- 
rived to their middle-ſtate, than the black fly is 
while in their infancy ; for theſe, however, the plan- 
ters have diſcovered a partial remedy, and that is, 
by paſſing a cord two or three times acroſs the plants, 
many of the vermin are ſhaken off, and when once- 


Winter being come, and theſe r all paſt, 


inches aboye the ground with a ſharp ſcythe, by which 
all the ragged pants that had been lacerated in feed- 
ing, are cit off, and the young ſprouts that ſhoot 


from the ſides ſpring forth more freely, and head 


fered to remain. e 07: #74 
This operation performed, nothing more is done 
till the plants begin to flower, and then they are ſtill 
liable to a miſcarriage by being ſometimes infeſted 
with myriads of ſmall green flies that eat up the 


more kindly than when thoſe Jacerated parts are fuf- 
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blofloms, 7 and almoſt totally ee the. planter: * 
of his crop. 


To diflodge or deſtroy theſe bene vermin, 
ſome methods have been ineffe&ually tried; the 
moſt provident planters feed off the herbage, and re- 


nounce all thoughts of farther profit. This misfor- 


tune, however, does not often happen, and healthy 


crops frequently reward the plariter' s labour. When 

theſe happen, great alertneſs is always practiſed in ga- 

chering, threſhing, and cleaning the ſeed. 
The preciſe time of beginning requires particular 


attention, for as Cole-ſeed* will ſhed very much if 


ſuffered to remain too long; ſo on the other hand, 
if cut when the pods on the principal ſtalks begin to 
be ripe, thoſe on the collateral branches will be quite 
green; a medium is therefore to be obſerved, which 
muſt be left to every owner's diſcretion. © * 
Sale: ſed is reaped in the Fens in much the fame 
_— as wheat, with this difference only, that the 
rs go generally 3 in pairs, and face one another 


ey proceed, fo that in placing their reaps, the 


bed of the one face the heads of the other, but 
care muſt be taken that they do not touch. It is of- 
the utmoſt” importance to have fine weather during 
the Cole-ſeed harveſt, which generally begins ſome- 
time in July, about which ſeaſon, according to the 
common courſe of things, the weather is apt to be 
moſt ſettled. © In dry weather the green ſeed ripens 
faſt after cutting, and even during rains, if not too 
long continued, the unripe ſeed will plump, and af- 
| terwards when ſun-ſhine ſucceeds will arrive at ma- 
turity; - but the danger is from the pods of the full- 
ripe ſeeds opening and hogs? winch too benen 
ly is the caſe. 

In drying the ſeed they never turn tho rcaps, not 
even if it rains; but ſometimes after heavy rains they 
nd 3 it neceſſary to raiſe them N upon the ſtubbs; 
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364 Of Cole: ſeed. 

for the leaſt coarſe handling ſhatters an amazing 
quantity of the ripeſt ſeed. The ſtalks being dry, 
and the weather ſettled, they then prepare for threſh- 
ing, which is always performed upon the ſame field 
where the plants grew. For this purpoſe a canvas 
cloth about 20 yards long, and 18 yards wide is 
nicely leyelled and gently pinned down upon a bed 
of ſtraw, and then the Cole. ſeed ſale | tor that is the 
term they give it] begins, in which about 20 people 
are generally employed, of whom ſeven are gatherers; 
theſe are women, great boys and girls, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is, to gather up the reaps, and place them in 
the bearing-ſheet; this they do by means of hooks 
which they dexterouſly flip under the reaps, and car- 
ry them to the ſheet, placing them head to head 1 in 
the ſame order they lay, ſq that the heads meeting in 
the middle of the bearing ſheet all that ſhatters is jure 
to be ſaved. The bearing-ſheet is about ten feet 
Jong, and ſeven feet wide, „with loop holes along the 
ſides, through which two lender poles are ſlipt, by 
which, when full, it is carried by two ſtout men cal- 
led bearers to the threſhing cloth, where it is dif- 
charged, and then returned to be: filled as before; 
two of theſe bearing: ſheets belong to a Cole-ſeed ſale, 
As ſoon as the firſt bearing-ſoeet is emptied on the 
cloth, there is a man called a layer-on, who ranges 
the contents in rows for the threſhers to begin; and 
while theſe are employed in beating out the ſeed of 
one row, he is buſy in preparing them another, and 
while they are going once over that, he turns the 
firſt, which they again go over, and fo, return to the 
iecond ; in the mean time, two men called ftrikers- 
off follow them and remove the ſtalks that. have been 
twice threſhed, while the /ayer-on is preparing 2 
third row to keep the threſhers from ſtanding till. 

In removing the ſtalks one man forks them up, 
while the other man ſtrikes them as hey riſe to clear 


* —< 


O Cole-ſeed, 1 
them of the ſeed, and as they in this manner diſ- 
charge them from the cloth, another man, called the 
| jack-ſtraw, conveys them away, After the ftrikers- 
off come two freſh hands, one of them a woman, 
whoſe bufineſs it is to rake off the coſhes, or pods, 
and [ſhort broken ſtraws with rakes made for that 
purpoſe; theſe are called the fore and hind cavers, 
the latter of which is, of all the people employed, the 
principal, as upon his care and dexterity, the loſs 
or ſaving of a very conſiderable quantity of ſeed de- 
pends. It is really entertaining to ſee a Co/e-ſeed ſale 
all actively engaged in the performance of their re- 
ſpective functions. The laſt cleaning and baggin 
the ſeed is generally performed by the threſhers wit 
others to their aſſiſtance after the day's work is over, 
or early in the morning before the uſual time of begin- 
ning, for which all who attend are paid an extra 
price. If the crop is good, and the weather fine, 
the whole body will complete 30 combs, or 9o 
buſhels, of ſeed in a day; if middling about 20, 
but, if any misfortune has happened to it, not per- 
haps more than eight or nine. Great care ſhould be 
taken in the bagging, that the ſacks are found, and 
the ſeams are well ſowed 7 for this ſeed will find its 
way out through a very little hole. From what has 
been faid, it may clearly be perceived, that hardly 

any crop is ſubject to more hazards than a Cole: ſeed 


7 


crop, and yet many thouſand buſhels of that ſeed are 
annually raiſed in this kingdom. The reafon of 
which may be, that the whole culture is carried on in 
the ordinary way. Very inconfiderable quantities only, 
comparatively ſpeaking, are even now, in the preſent 
improved ſtate of agriculture, raiſed by ſowing, 
pricking out, and tranſplanting, though that method 
has manifeſtly the advantage of the practice we have 
Juſt been ſpeaking of; but the ſimple operations of 
ſowing, ſecding, and harveſting, have ſomething in 
De, | | thein 
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them ſo naturally adapted to the genius and educa- 
tion of the people bred to hutbandry, that every 
deviation from the line of thoſe leading tracks is like 
loſing their way, and how far. ſoever complufion or 
encouragement may operate to incline them to pur- 
ſue any other track, they are ſeldom or ever perfectly 
eaſy till they return again to their accuſtomed road ; 
1 whence it is with difficulty they are ever with- 
eld. 3; Enos ed 
But to return to the laſt proceſs with the Cole-ſeed 
crop; and that is converting it into oil. To do this 
the ſeed is firſt ground by two ſtones of ſeven feet 
diameter, which go round on the edges like the ſtones 
for grinding of bark, and bruiſe them on a bedded 
one, till a whole grain can hardly be ſeen ; and thus 
they become a meal or coarſe flour, of which half 
a peck at a time is put into a copper-pan over aſlow 
fire, and when it begins to ſteam, it is then put in- 
to bags two and twenty inches long, and eight wide, 
two whereof are preſſed together at once by mills 
of another conſtruction. One buſhel of this ſeed 
will yield twenty pints of oil, in meaſure about two 
gallons and a half, that fell in the London ſhops 
r about 3s. or 38. and 6d. a gallon, but being 
mixed with better ſcented oil will ſometimes ſell for 
more. Thirty and ſometimes forty buſhels have been 
produced from an acre ; and not the ſeed only, but 
even the ſtalks and cakes have found a value, the 
firſt for making pot-aſh, the laſt for feeding cattle; or 
where not wanted for that purpoſe, the cakes are 
ground, meaſured, and ſold by the buſhel, for a rich 
JOSE. 1 £1. SY . 1 
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* Of the Teazle. 


DESID Es the plants that are annually-raiſed for 
J the food of men and cattle, of which thoſe that 
have already been treated of are the chief, others have 
found a place in the field culture of ſome farmers for 
the uſe of manufacturers, among which the Teazle 
is one of the moſt neceſſary. The Teazle, or Fuller's 
Thiſtle, is a plant much in requeſt among the clothi- 
ers, and is moſtly propagated in the cloathing coun- 
tries. When the cloathing manufacturies flouriſhed 
at Reading and Newbery, much of it was cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of thoſe towns. Since it has 
been removed farther weſtward, that plant has fol- 
lowed of courſe. Perhaps it may, likewiſe, have 
found its way to the north, if it has not, it muſt be 
there a welcome gueſt; © 1. 
For the following account of its cultivation we are 
indebted to a gentleman who has modeſtly concealed 
his name, though the public thanks is nevertheleſs 
his due for ſo candid a communication. | 
The land moſt ſuitable for this plant, he ſays, is 
_ that of a thin ſweet ſurface and marly bottom, tho” 
a clay or ſtony-traſh' bottom will do, and produce 
large crops; indeed poor land of almoſt any kind 
will produce this plant, provided it be dry. It is of 
the thiſtle kind, and thrives beſt in thiſtly ground. 
In rich land it grows too luxuriant; the heads grow 
large, and the ſtems coarſe. The ſunny ſides of 
dry hills is of all other ſituations to be preferred; 
but riſing grounds, of any aſpect, provided they be 
hard and dry, are not to be rejected. The editor of 
the Muſzum Ruſticum, from whence this article is 
chiefly taken, has obſerved, that the heads ſhould 
LIAK ET ariſe 
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| t A certain ſize in order to be uſeful; H but if 
they greatly exceed that ſize, the haoks or pines be- 


come courſe, and they injure the manufacture. This 


certain fize, however, he has wholly tailed: to de- 
ſcribe. 


The ground being choſen, it is next to W 


3 pied ; and it ſhould ſeem from what the before- 
mentioned writer has directed, that leſs preparation 
for this plant is neceſſary, than almoſt for any other. 
He prefers an old lay, and directs it to be ploughed 
in February in ridges of. three bouts each, at a depth 


as for a crop of beans, „taking care chat the furrows 
be laid ſtrait, and as even as may be, the middle of 


the ridge higheſt, with a fleſh furrom or henten be- 
tvreen * Tidges. The. land thus plowed may lie 
till April, when the feed is to be ſown. 


About the beginning of April, if the weather be 


3 „Aer and the ground moiſt, the. ridges are to be 
- harrowed ſmooth, and the (oe! ſoum bread-cait in 


the porportion of two buſhels to an acre; ; after Which 


the management is nearly the ſame with that for tur- 
neps, fave only that the plants are to be ſet out at 
the ſecond: hoeing at a greater diſtance from each 

other, . — being the medium pPpreſeribed: 


The plants thus ſet out may remain till the latter 


3 end of Auguſt, when they muſt be dreſt in a new 
manner, not with an ordinary hoe, but with a ſpades 
of a particular make, four inches broad, eighteen 
inches deep in the pan, with a handle about thè com- 


mon fize. With this ſpade the men work back- 


wards, turning the whole ſurface over about two in- 
ches deep, carefully obſerving to let none of the 

earth fall intò the heart of the plants. After this 
bhoeing, the plants may rernain the winter, only re- 
_ - marking that proviſion ſhould be made to fill up 
vacancies in caſe any ſhould N n ſhould | 
oo Hao Evepour cattle, - 


5 RA 


About 
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- * About the latter end of the ſucceeding February, 
the plants ſhould be again dug round as in Auguſt; 
and in May, when the plants begin to ſpindle, they 
ſhould be moulded up, and the earth gathered round 
the roots to ſtrengthen them in the ground againſt 
the roughneſs of the wind, when their , ſtalks are 
loaded with heads. This done, nothing farther is neceſ- 
_ fary till the time for cutting; which is a work of 
time and ſkill, to be pertormed as the heads become 
fit, which is known by their blowing. And here it 
is to be noted, that the bloſſom appears near the bot- 
tom of the head in ſmall, pale, blue flowers; and 
when. thoſe appear to have blown ſomewhat more 
than half way up, ſuch head is fit for cutting, which 
is generally done in this manner; a man has a knife, 
the blade about two inches long, with a ſtring in the 
handle, to put over the hand, and a pair of ſtrong 
gloves to defend againſt the prickles. Thus equip- 
ped he goes along the furrows, and cuts with one 
hand and gathers with the other till he has as many 
as he can gripe; when cutting one about nine inches 
longer than the reſt, he binds his bundle with that, 
and toſſes it to ſome vacant ſpot to be carried, when 
he has done cutting, to the place for drying. In 
Eſſex they hang the bundles as they gather them on 
the ſtiff ſtalks of the plants, where they dry till the 
man goes home at night, which ſeems the moſt 
_clgible methott. == 
The manner of drying them is ſingular. Small 
poles about twelve feet long, with each a pin drove 
through it, fifteen inches from the ground, are pro- 
vided in number proportioned to the quantity to be 
dried; on theſe poles the bundles are ſtrung, and 
the poles being ſet up on end, the teazles are every 
way expoſed to the ſun and air to dry, obſerving to 
houſe: them o' nights and in damp. weather; and 
on days when it is fine, to bring them forth. Co- 
D | B b „ 
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vered ſheds, yo IE the air circulates fi cely, Are the 


prtopereſt houſings for theſe plants, and there the 
I {643 ſhould be ſo placed as that the teazles upon one 


te ſhould not touch the teazles upon any other. 
Wben they are perfectly dry, they are then carried 


houſe where cattle are fed in the winter, is to be pre- 

ferred, becauſe their breath is ſuppoſed to help to 
brighten the colour, and to make them tough in the 
hook, as the term is. Here they remain till after Chriſt- 
mas, the time when they are generally ſorted out for 


_ fake. To do this, ſome roomy place is neceſſary, 
- moſt commonly the batn-floors. Hither they bring 
the bundles which are untied one at a time, and ge- 
nerally divided into three claſſes. The largeſt heads, 
uch as grow on the middle ſtems, are ſorted for the 
firſt , and called Kings; next to theſe are the 

- fide heads of which the ſecond claſs, called Mid- 
Alings, is compoſed; and ſaſtly, thoſe which: by ac- 
ceident have received ſome mall damage; ; theſe form 


the third claſs, and are called Sryubbs. 


When a conſiderable quantity are thus g ey , 


are made up in the following manner; the Kings are 


made up ten in a handful, fix of the largeſt in the 
' ſhape of a fan, with the four ſmalleſt placed in the 
| boſom; theſe are neatly bound with a ſplit withy, 
2 faſtened by tueking in the end between the ſtems, 
which are generally left about nine inches long. 
When che Kings are all tied up in this armer, a 


ſufficient number of ſplit ſticks, thirty inches long, 


1 and three quarters of an inch thick being. ready pre- 


pared, twenty-five of cheſe parcels ate put in ach 


ſtick, bead to ſtem alternately, and then che ſtick is 
2  weeathed round the top with awithy, which keeps all 
* faſt; and forms no unpleaſing figure. In r 2 
ner the Berubbs are made up; but the Middling 
; ate doubled by forming: two fan-hke rows of fix ech, 


"nd 


- 


into ſome upper roof, that of a oo. houſe or out- 
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and four in their boſams on each fide ; theſe are put 'þ 

into ſticks of three feet long each, thirty in à ſtaff; 0 

and thus made up, they are ready for fale, and are 0 
Wo 795 laid by in ſome convenient place for that pur- 1 
E. EN . "OD e ee Wi 

Ve Tpirt ſticks of the firſt and third ſort make a f 

pack, but forty of the middlings are included in the ö 
„C000 o., | 

1 there has been no plant introduced | 

FT into the field culture, by which ſo much mone = 

has been gained as by Hops ;- yet it may be a ed 9 

tion whether Hops have been maſt advantageous to lb: 

| the planter or the factor. The preciſe determination » 
of this queſtion, as it only leads to guard the young 9 
planter againſt too ſanguine an expectation of ſuc- il 
ceſs, would be of little importance in a book of prac- „ 

tical huſbandry were it to be decided; and, therefore, 

bf let this obſervation reſpecting. the planter's gain ſuf- 1 
| ſice, that it will depend more upon his ſkillful ma- 1 
r nagement in failing years, than upon his plentiful il 
E ecerops in favourable ones; tor in friendly years, when ll 
the crops are in general plentiful, little is gained by 1 
* the planter, and in years of general miſcarriage, the it 
. great profit to ſome has its foundation in the lots of - i 
1 others ; ſo that upon the whole, another queſtion * 
» may recur, whether, taking the body of planters to- if 
- gether, the neat. profit of this ſo much boaſted arti- 1 
h dle may be conſiderable; this however is certain, il 
1s _ that the public is benefited by it in two reſpects ; | 
U firſt, by a great addition to the revenue arifing from 1 
35 _ chiefly expended in labour among the poor. ll 
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„% Of Hp. : 
Hops require a rich, deep ſoil, rather welded to 


moiſture than dryneſs, "naturally warm, but not ful- 


try hot, and of a free and open expoſure, not c- 
vered by hills, nor ſurrounded by woods ; but rather 
low than high. The wide extended vallies where 
the hills inſenſibly riſe at a diſtance with an caſy 
aſcent, is the defirable ſcite for a Hop plantation. ; 

When a proper ſoil and happy fituation unite, the 
planter then may proceed with ſpirit. Culture and 
the choice of plants will almoſt enſure him ſucceſs. 


His firſt care thould be to fence ſecurely the ſpot he 
allots for his new plantation; and his next, the plow- 


ing or digging it to a proper depth. If ir be mea- 
5A or freſh broken up ground, the ſwart ſhould be 
firſt pared thinly off by a paring-plow, and then fol- 
lowed and buried by the furrow-plow at leaſt ten in- 
ches deep; if arable, the ridges on which the Hops 
are to be planted, ſhould be double plowed, or 


trenched with the ſpade, the latter method, though 
| moſt expenſive, is certainly the beſt. T his ſhould | 


be done- early in the winter, about which time the 
ground ſhould be marked out on which the hills are 
to be formed, and on theſe ſpaces a thin coat of well 
mellowed dung ſhould be laid to remain the winter. 
The vacant ſpaces have no need of my nor ſhould 
any be uſed but ſuch as is well rotted. | 
As ſoon after a hard froſt as the earth beth dry 
and mellow, plow into a three-bout ridge the lands 
on which your ſetts are to be planted, leaving the in- 
termediate ſpaces unplowed. But before this is done, 
meaſure out your ground and ſquare it, leaving the 


inequalities at the ſides or ends to be managed as here- 


after directed. By ſquaring it, I do not mean that all 


the fides ſhould be equal, only that they be ſtreight 
in order to add neatneſs and beauty to your planta- 


tion, The three-bout ridge ſhould meaſure four feet 
nearly, and by leaving an interval of ſeven feet in 
| breadth, 
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breadth, you will ſo manage, that. your hills will all 
fall on the tops of the ridges, which will be of great 
. % % Bens. ITT 
Ihe ground heing thus prepared and harrow'd down 
ſmooth, your next care is to mark out your hills. The 
readieſt way of doing this, is, to have four painted 
ſticks about ſix or ſeven feet long; two of which 
ſhould be ſet upright with a plummet at each end, 
exactly at the diſtance you intend your alleys to be. 
Two men ſhould be employed in this operation, each 
with an eight feet ſtick (for that is the diſtance I 
would advite your hills to be placed) and à ſpade. 
Suppoſing the men to beat the oppoſite ends, they 
begin one from one pole, and the other from the 
other pole; and each directing his eye to the pole 
that is exactly oppoſite to that at which he began, 
with his ſtick and his ſpade he meaſures the ſpace from 
hill to hill, and throws up a ſpadeful of earth at each 
for a mark. In this manner both working alike, by 
meeting and croſſing one another, they arrive at op- 
poſite ends nearly at the ſame time; and then mea- 
ſuring and moving their poles, they procced again in 
the 17 25 manner, and ſo continue to do till the 
whole plantation is marked. In forming your alleys 
eleven feet will be found a due proportion. 
Ihis operation completed, let them next begin to 
prepare the mould for the hills, which I would ad- 
viſe to be ſkimmed lightly from the ſurface of the in- 
tervals or once plowed lands, taking that only which 
is perfectly fine, and gathering it into heaps ;' theſe 
ſhould lie juſt oppoſite the holes out of which the 
ſpadefuls were thrown, and thoſe ſpadefuls ſhould be 
turned up and laid upon the oppoſite ſides of the holes 
to where they lay when firſt thrown up. If froſt or 
ſnow ſhould intervene before the time of planting, 
ſtirr the mould again, and throw it up nearer to the 


place where the plants are to be fett, 
1 : > If a” 7 23 B b 35 - . | Thus 
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Thus every thing being in readineſs before the 
month of March, eſpecial care ſhould be taken to 
provide a ſufficient number of good ſetts, for which 
the young 3 5 muſt rely on the fidelity of ſome 


; 
5A * 


friend, as he cannot himſelf be a competent judge 
by any directions that can be given him on paper. 
The number of fetts that will be neceſſary for an acre, 
according to the method here directed, is 2300, that 
is five plants to a hill, and about 500 hills to an acre: 
according, therefore, to the number of acres you in- 
tend to begin with, muſt be the number of plants you 
provide; but I would adviſe the young planter to 
occupy but half the ground he intends for his plan- 
tation the firſt year, as he will by this method fave 
conſiderably in the expence, as well as give himlelt 
time to entich his ground for the future reception of 
d 
1 ſhould before have directed the ground to bo 
plowed from ſouth to north, that the open intervals 
- might be as free as poſſible to the ſalutary air fromm 
thoſe quarters, and defended as much as poftible by 
covering one another from the eaſt and weft.” For 
this Nag, the Quincunx form of planting ſhould be 
- avoided, as it ſhould be in all plantations where the 
_ diſtances are unequal. Where they are made equal 
in order to NS the number of plants, it certainly 
is the moſt <ligible method, as it affords a more 
equal diſtribution of nouriſhment than any other me- 
thod that can be deviſed; but in this caſe, as ſuffi- 
cient room is alloted to each plant over and above 
the additional ſpace in the interval, protect ion will 
be more neceſſary than nouriſhment, as will be ex- 


4 4 H 


plained immediately. 


By widening the intervals from ſouth to north, the 

moſt invigorating rays of the fun has the freer acceſs 

to every part of the plantation, and were the depth 

of it to be ſhortened in this direction, it would un- 
__ doubtedly 


4 
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doubtedly be of advantage; what I mean is, that 


ſuppoſing an acre 22 yards wide, and 220 yards long, 


it were better that the length extended from caſt to 
weſt, than from north to ſouth, for reaſons that need 
r 6s es, re 
+ Mareh, the proper month for planting, being 
came, the plants prepared, the ground moiſt, and 
dhe weather favourable, begin by 11 up the mark- | 
ing holes, and juſt chopping the ground round them to 
looſen. it, and then proceed to make up your hills 
with the five mould already mentioned. Ihis done, 
let the planter with his dibble make five holes in this 
manner, each about twelve inches a- part from the 
other, and rather inclining outwards towards the baſe 
of the hill than quite down- right, into which let him 
place his ſetts, which then will all point towards one 
another a- top, the uſe of which will more clearly ap- 
"2 hereafter ; this done, let him with his hand 
hollow. the hill like a diſh a-top, preſſing the earth 
. cloſe to each plant with his dibble, and leaving the 
bole open fer the reception of the firſt rain that falls. 
This done, let the two men proces, one making 
up the hills, and the other planting till the whole 
Plantation is completed. Then let them proceed to 
ill up the irregularities that may have happened at 
the ſides or ends, and that with as much uniformity 
2s may be, having a ſpecial regard to the diſtances ob- 
ſerved in the body of the plantation, and placing the 
Bills as conveviently correſponding as tc ground 
„ b oY 
Thus having completed your plantation, you have 
Little elſe to do till the weeds begin to appear, and 
chen inſtead of Hocings dig up your once plowed 
interyals, and throw the earth out equally on both 
des, ſo as to cover the ridge on which the Hops 
are planted, and ſmother the riſing weeds, this will 
684119 the pahupl war . 546 lei and HEIP ro 
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. enrich it; and when this is done, weed pour hills, 
and, if the mould is fallen down, new dreſs: them. 
It is now the univerſal practice in Kent to pole 
the Hops, the firſt year with poles about 12 014 
feet high. Theſe poles are either aſh} willow, -pop- 
lar, maple, or aſp: the young planter muſt content 
Himſelf wih ſuch as the country he lives in affords; 
the p : 5 ge and willow are the ſooneſt raiſed ; in Kent 
the firſt year coſt about-rol. per thouſand ; 
ut 1 05 twenty feet high for the ſueceeding years, 
ſometimes, coſt double. The common practice is 
polling as ſoon as the vines begin to riſe and bend; 
nature directs that they ſhould ſeek for help as ſoon 
as they begin to creep, and there ſeems to be a reci- 
Procal attraction between the plant and pole, which 
it were in vain to attempt to explain, though daily 
experience confirms its exiſtence. This, however, 
will want the affiſtance of art to direct it proper- 
ly, and the ſhoots muſt be led to the poles to 
which they ſeem moſt inclined, and lighity tied to 
them, to prevent their ſtraying, * Three poles are 
uſually ſet to a hill, they are firmly fixed in the 
ground by means of an iron crow made for that pur- 
poſe: the willow and poplar will frequently take root, 
if not well ſeaſoned before uſing, for which reaſon 
they are generally cut early in the winter, and expoſ- 
ed to the air to harden, it not being found ſo proper 
to let them put forth leaves. In placing them they 
contrive to ſpread them a little a- top, as well for the 
convenience of air, as for preventing the vines from 
intermixing, which, without this precaution they moſt 
certainly will do. No more than two vines are 
ever ſuffered to riſe upon a pole, the reſt are carefully 
trimmed from the ſtocks, and either uſed for raifing 
new plantations or converted: into dung. After the 
firſt year, however, I would adviſe the followers of 
| theſe * to _ one — more to a hill, and 
8 1. 
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let two vines approach every pole. The ground ma- 
naged as before directed, will nourdh them, and by 
parting the poles properly at ſtaking them, they will 
want neither ſun nor air to ripen them to 2 
Great care, however, is neceſſary, after poling, to 
watch the ſtraggling vines, to rectify the poles, and 
to replace whatever may by accident be thrown into 
Wie” x6 rs It is likewiſe uſual about Midſummer to top 
the vines upon the poles, that is, to pinch off the top 
| buds, in order to check their upright growth, and to 
promote their branching. This is done by means 
2 a ſtay ladder, ſuch as gardeners ule to cut trees. 
If a young planter ſhould allot four acres for a 
den, it would be adviſeable for him to plant 
two of them only the firſt year, by which he would 
ſome experience at a ſmall expence ; the 
chat he purchaſed for the firſt two acres would ſerve 
for the two ſucceeding, otherwiſe, after the firſt year, 
" would be uſeleſs; and the ſetts, ſhould his firſt 
antation prove a good fort, would be furniſhed at 
care for the ſecond. If they ſhould not prove a 
oc ſort,” the leſs expence would be neceſſary for 
changing them. T read are all conſiderations 8 — 
ebener to be regarded. | 
The plantation being now 8 mie and 
polled, the alleys dug out in the middle of each in- 
terval, and the hills weeded and repaired, nothing 
more will be wanted the firſt; Years till the time 5 g 
—— 1 
This mu by nominee by the time of xi ripening, 
whichoi is ſometimes fourteen days earlier or later, ac. 
cording to che ſeaſon, the ſoil, — the kind. About 
the fifth of September is generally the time of begin- 
ning before which time the hoppers, as they are called, 
flock in gangs to the moſt noted plantations. T he 
voung planter, for whom theſe inſtructions are de- 
Ne Fo r Oy: before hand a ker; 
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number; if he has only two acres at firſt, wg men 
and fix women will be quite ſufficient. He mutt 
likewiſe provide himſelf Ba two binns; theſe are 
only frames of wood, like the frames of the old-fa- 
ſhioned tables, about eight feet long and three wide, 
with four legs, four ends, and four fides ſubſtantially 
mortiſed together; to the inſide of which is hung, 
all round, by loops on kooks placed on purpoſe, a can- 
vas ſheet, into. which the Hops are dropped by the 
ickers as faſt as they are gathered from the vines. 
In theſe ſheets, when they ak full, they are carried 
ro the ouſt, the expence of which for a few acres 
is very conſiderable. Some, therefore, make ſhift 
with a neighbouring malt-Kin; but chat too per- 
| Haps being at an inconvenient diſtance, to ſupply 
this article at as ſmall an expence as poſſible, let the 
following fimple machine be conſtructed. | 
Make a frame of wood fix feet ſquare every way. 
Let the corner poſts be ten feet high, and rn reed 
inches by four thick. Brace the whole firmly toge- 
ther, much in the manner of a cow-crib, the up 
| moſt rail being almoſt five feet high, only the bot N 
tom need have but two tranſomes in the manner of 
2 crols to keep the whole firm; this Gin may be 
ſet upon wheels about two feet in diameter for the 


. - convenience of moving it about. 


and a half in diameter at bottom, and 


be frame being prepared, a tin . 
conſtructed of the following form: let a veſſel in the 
form of a tunnel be made five feet gh, two feet 

feet à top, 
che bottom to be well cloſed with a flat piece of tin, 


tuo inches above which in the form of a tap, let an 


iron pipe be fixed, ſuch as is uſed with Dutch ſtoves 
to warm rooms. At top let there be a rim about fix 
inches deep, within which a wire ſieve with parallel 
wires, ſecured at proper diſtances with tranſverſe 
hg may be n. fitted, and Jet this 145 


¼.lf, oo 
be Pad Voright in the frame, and well ſecured from 
* Over the rim of the wite fieve already de. 
{cribed, Which ſhould be at leaſt fix inches deep, let 
a tin cover thrity inches deep be nicely fitted, but ſo 
as to be put on and taken off with eaſe,” and Jet'this 
cover have a falſe bottom perforated with holes a5 
_ cloſe together as may be confiſtent with ſtrength, to 
fall upon the wire fieve, fo as to leave only a vacant 
ſpace of about half an inch between them; this 
bottom may be farther ftrengthened, with two iron 
rods of a convenient thicknels, croſſing one another 
in the manner that fieves to fift gravel are ſtrengthen- 
ed; the bottom of this cover, it may be obſerved, 
wil po 1995 more than 85 inches above the lower- 
moſt edge of it, and over the uppermoſt edge ſhould 
be fittec 52 ſecond cover, 1 aria hikes inches 
deep, exactly in the middle of which ſhould be a 
Perforated top, correſponding in every reſpect with 
the perforated e nder oer. The co- 
vers ſhould be made to fix by means of pegs and 
_ notches, the manner of which is well enough known, 
This ſecond cover is only to be uſed when the under 
Part of the Hops are judged to be ſufficiently dried, 
in order that they may be all turned to dry equally. 
But the outermoſt rim of the under veſſel muſt have 
an arched top, titted to it exactly like the top of a 
| chocolate-pot, with a fimilar hole at top, and a lid 
to play upon it, in every reſpect ke the chocolate- 
pot, except in the fize, which ſhould be nine inches 
in diameter. This top is to be put on and taken off, 
by means of handles fixed to it for that purpoſe, as 
is likewiſe che cover. The under part with the wire 
_  Heve will want no removal, unlefs now and then to 
dClean or repair it. This machine thus conſtructecl 
will be ſo light, that when it is placed upon wheels, 
it may be drawn by a ſingle mann. 
When the Hops are ready for drying, a ſmall Dutch 
ſtove is to be applied to the pipe, fixed to the un- 
7 1 dermoſt 
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dermoſt veſſel, and a coke or charcoal fire made in 
it juſt to warm the machine, and then a hair-cloth, 
ready prepared, is to be put over the wire ſieve, che 
upper cover being not yet in play. When that is 
done, fili the under cover with Hops about three parts 
full, and then put on the arched top; increaſe the 
fire to a moderate heat, which may always be regu- 
lated, to what degree is requiſite, by means of the 
blower; and when the Hops have pretty well done 
eating, take off the arched top, fork up the Hops 
lightly, and put on the upper cover, firſt placing a 
hair-cloth nicely over the Hops, which in turning 
will fall between the Hops and the top-cover. Hay- 
ing in this manner ſecured them, turn them up-fide 
down, which two men will do with great eaſe, by 
means of ſtep ladders placed on each fide againſt a rail 
mortiſed on purpoſe, at a convenient height into the 
corner poſts. When the Hops are thus turned, in- 
* creaſe the fire again to a moderate. heat, and in leſs 
than an hour 1 Hops will be dried. When the 
coals are perfectly free from ſmoak, and the violence 
of the ſteam is abated, if the lid is clapt down the 
heat will be reverberated, and the trouble of turning 
precluded after the firſt or ſecond kiln is dried off. 
In this ſmall machine a great number of Hops may 
be dried in a-day ; but, perhaps, it may be necel- . 
fary, in order to prevent too great a quantity of warm 
air from paſſing, at the runs to cover them with cloths 
in the manner that is practiſed in drying ſaffron.” | 
In gathering the Hops, the manner is, to cut the 
vines about two feet above the ſtock, and then with 
an inſtrument, called a dog, to raiſe che poles out of 
the ground, and to carry them to the binn, where 
laying them two at a time lengthwiſe, the women on 
each ſide, who are uſed to it, will ſtrip them of 
their Hops in a very little time. Six women will 
Loeb e duo men en e in GIS and carrying 
away 
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| away the poles, meaſuring the hops, and emptiing. 
and replacing the ſheets, as above related. 

It is of great conſequence to have careful pickers, 

as well for the ſake of picking the Hops clean, as for 
5 = them neatly, free from ſtalks and leaves; 
and there is alſo a great nicety in preſerving the Hops 
from heating after they are picked. 

It is alſo of conſequence to have ouſt houſes ache 
to dry. them quickly. - Thoſe who have large planta- 
tions of Hops, have ſheds alſo built on purpoſe to 
forward the picking, to preſerve the poles, and to 
furniſh the pickers with convenient lodging, who, if 
they have but ſtraw 9 are not over- nice about 
their bed- fellows. In theſe ſheds the pickers employ 
themſelves till the dew is off in picking poles taken 
up over night; for, if the Hops be either picked 
when the dew is upon them, or when it rains; in 
either caſe they are very apt to become een, 
to be diſcoloured. 8 

The common price for picking middling Hops 
is one penny a buſhel, but if ſmall three half-· pence; 
to which in Kent. they add apples, flour, and firing ; 
in ſome other places gin, beer, and other ENCOUrage- 
ments. 

After the Hops are picked, the next thing to be 
done, reſpecting the culture, is to ſtrip the old vines; 
to clear the e ground, and to ſhelter the poles, either 
by putting them in ſheds, or raifing them up in 
clumps of four or five hundred in a clump. This 
done, the young planter ſhould take the earlieſt op- 
portunity to ſupply the earth taken out of the alleys 
with a compoſition of freſh mould and dung, no 
matter whether rotten or not, becauſe here it will 
have time to mix and rot, before there will be an 
immediate occaſion for it. Its warmth, however, 
will have an effect upon the young ſtocks, though at 
a conſiderable diſtance, and when the ground comes 

0 to 
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to be ſtirred ip the ſpring, will cauſe them to ſhoot 
vigorouſly the ſucceeding ſummer. In this manner 
they may lie the winter, only care ſhould be taken 
to. keep up the hills by covering them with the old 


Early in the ſpring, when the ground begins to 
put forth weeds, the whole lag ed b 0 be 

well plowed, or. horſe-hoed, 225 the hoeing repeated. 
In Kent they have a very expeditious way of per- 
forming this labour, by means of an inſtrument” va- 
riouſly ſhaped, according to the humour of the plan- 
tet, with many ſtreight iron tines about an inch 
ſquare, made webb tooted ; I am Feen. 
ever, that though time is ſaved by the uſe of this in- 
ſtrument, yet no eſſential advantage is obtained by 
the uſe of it, as one deep plowing gr hoeing with 
the common plough, is of more real ſervice to the 
plants than ſeveral repeated hoeings with this inſtru- 
ment, which cannot by its conſtruction penetrate fo 
deep as to reach the foil, from which they derive 
their nouriſhment. Be that, however, as.it may, if 
the plantation is well plowed in the manner here di- 
rected, and again croſs- plowed when the weeds be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves a ſecond time, the r 


will find his account in it. It is no unuſual thing in 
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getable Statics the Hop. vines do, * whatever may 
de ſuppoſed to rob them of that nouriſhment, mult 
infallibly injure them, though, perhaps, impercepti- 
bly to the che cf the owner, who may think that all 
* 5 R . $24 Fw © cat Wt Al that 
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that he receives for his filberts may be clear gain, 
f Mie, coats 17 ol ne oy. 


15 $4 after the firſt plowing as che vine bigs 
to to 2p ar, cafe ſhould be taken to examine and drefs 
acks, and wherever any rottenneſs or canker 
paddy it ſhould be carefully cut off, and all thoſe 
ſuperfluous vines pruned away, that, were they ſuf- 
fered to remain, would ſerve onl y to weaken the ſtock 

and injure the vines. 

The next care of the planter is to plant and fecure 
his oles, to regulate and direct the vines to avoid 
ing, and to cut out ſuch as are untowardly, and 

*% not take kindly to creepi Some find it necel- 
fary to bind them to the when they are in- 
clined to ſtraggle; but theſe — lants are ſel- 
dom good bearers, and when they diſcover ſuch a 
diſpoſition early enough to be replaced by others, 
replacing them ſhould never be omitted. - Great 
care ſhould likewiſe be taken in revifing the poles 

before they are planted, left any canker, rottenneſs, 
or foulnels has diſeaſed them ; 5. chat will mot 
certainly infect the vines that encircle them. Theſe lit- 
ie niceties require an unremitting attention; but, if 
diligently obſerved, will enrich the on ner in che end. 
Let it, therefore, be a caution to all who are incli- 
| ve#to become adventurers in Hop planting, not to 
attempt it, Hut upon a naturally deep, moiſt, rich 
and fertile ſoil. Being poſſeſt of tuch a ſoil, be careful 
to prepare it well, to plow it or dig it deep, and 


mellow it by expoſing it to all the viciſſitudes of the 


| ſeaſons before planting, to dung it moderately, to 
- procure the belt of plants, and to keep it well pul- 
. Veriſed and free from weeds after planting; to 

| the ſoll as much as may be; to enrich that which 
_ & impoveriſhed, and to keep off all ' annoyances, 
— 0 believe me, whoever obſerves theſe inſtructions, 


notwith- 
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notwithſtanding the growth in gerieral exceeds he 
conſumption, will increaſe his fortune, as he increaſes 
his plantations, provided the profit he makes of his 
land does not tempt him to Ry indifferent 
land in the ſame way. | 
It remains now only, in Ger to een this article 


complete, to ſpeak of the manner of managing Hops 
after they are died till fuch time as they are fit for ae 


market. 

When the Hops are ſafficiently dried, 1 muſt 
be carried into ſome dry room, ſtore· houſe, or other 
entered place, and laid in a heap on a boarded floor, 
to recover a kind of humidity from the air to ſupply 
in ſome meaſure the moiſture of which they had been 
deprived by drying. Of this place notice muſt be 

ven to the officer of exciſe, for the diviſion in which 
= Hops grow, as well as of the kiln for curing, 
and of the quantity of acres - that each planter has 
growing; and this muſt be done on or before the firſt 
day of Auguſt in every year, and no Hops muſt be 

after picking in any unentered place, on very 


ſevere penalties; forty- eight hours notice muſt alſo 


be given to the proper officer before bagging, which 
officer is obliged to attend to take the weight, aſcer- 
tain the duty, and mark the bags. Ten per cent. 


is allowed for prompt payment, and ten per cent. 


for tare of the bags, &c. The ſpace of fix weeks 
is allowed for curing, and fix months for paying the 
duty, if required ; but it ſhould ſeem that a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Hops muſt be left in charge to anſwer 
the duty, as a ſecurity for the payment of it. I 

The manner of bagging is ſomewhat curious; af 
ter the Hops are ready, the bags prepared, and the 
Exciſe Officer preſent, a little trap-door made on 
purpoſe in the floor of an upper loft where the Hops 
are laid, is opened, and. the mouth of the bag is 


n up, opened, and two or three inches of it, 
rolled 
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rolled upon a hoop a little bigger than the trap hole, 
the hag is then drawn down cloſe, and begun to be 
filled, and when a certain number of buthels are 
thrown ! in, they are followed by a man who. treads 
them and with a weight in his hand rams them cloſe. 
The bag does not reach the floor underneath, but 

18 is ſuſpended by the fore- mentioned hoop, which the 


heeavier the bi grows by filling, the tighter it is held 


by the hoop, and the man continues treading till he 

comes even with the floor, then the bag is eaſed a 

little, untwiſted from the hoop, let down gently, and 

ſuffered to reſt upon the floor till it is ſewed, tied 

tight at the four corners, weighed, and marked by the 
proper officer. 

In Ireland they have diſcovered that Hops will 
| grow well in boggy foils ; but the bog muſt. be firſt 
- thoroughly drained by a ſurrounding. trench. The 
| proceſs is expenſive, as much of the boggy earth is 
to be carried off, and an equal quantity of rich earth 
to be replaced in its room. This rich earth is to 
form the hills on which the Hops are to grow, and 
this being known, the management is in every 
der ref} pect the fame as babar e 
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Qurr F R ON being ſo univerfally uſed, and the . 
culture of it ſo well known in particular parts of 
this kingdom, and. the Engliſh Saffron having be- 
ſides the preference of every other kind, it is greatly 
to be regretted, that its culture is not more generally 
extended. One reaſon indeed may be, the difficulty 
of training up hands, in this age of general diſſipa- 
mg by profligacy, and idleneſs, to weed, gather, and 
acture this delicate plant, which requires early 
| attendance, ſome expertneſs, and a careful attention 
0 0 to 
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nt waſte, properties not to be generally ex- 


2 among the lower claſs of people, who, às the 


law ſtands at paints ſeem ee to place their chief 


dependance upon the pariſh bounty, than upon their 
oven honeſt labour for their ſupport, and this is and ever 


will be an inſurmountable bar to all field improve- 


ments, while the law continues to oblige pariſhes to 


maintain in idleneſs all thoſe who wal hot Walk; to 


; maintain themſelves. ber 


That this is the caſe at preſent 4 is nens 
enpeiſirativn, by taking a ſurvey of the many poor- 


| houſes throughout the kingdom, the greateſt. num- 


ber of whoſe inhabitants are as well, or perhaps bet- 


ter able to work for themſelves, than many: of-thoſe 
are who are obliged by law to pay to their ſupport. 


But be this as it may, it is the buſineſs of the hul- 


bandman to learn the culture of every uſeful article, 
as it is not impoſſible but that in the viciſſitude of 
human affairs, the cultivation of uſeful plants may 
take place of the cultivation of articles now more in 

demand. For the time may come, and it does not 


to be at any great diſtance, when half the 


arable lands in England muſt be converted to other 


purpoſes than that of raifing bread-corn, as half 
the lands well-cultivated will be more than ſuth- 
cient for the ſuſtenance of our. own inhabitants. 

The ſoils moſt proper for Saffron are not bir 
deſeribed; a fine friable loam, or a mixed ſandy ſoil 


between white and red, tempered with à hazle 


mould of an indifferent fainch, are the foils on which 


_ Saffron may be expected to yield the greateſt profit ; 
but, Ellis favs, it will thrive well on any kindly, 


ert; dry ſoil, provided it be deep, well tilled, and 


well manured; but this, however, is very proble- 
matical, as attempts have been made to cultivate it in 
ſuch kind of ſoils, but without affect. Freſn broken up 


— „ even n that ouſt be of 


"the 
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the ſort firſt recommended, and made perfectly fine 
by the ſpade or plough. There is no plant we 
know: of ſo choice 1 the ſoil it delights in as Saffron. 

I would, therefore, by no means recommend large 
undertakings in this way at firſt out. Small 
trials to learn the properties of the ſoil, and to gain 

de a perfect knowledge of the proceſs, is by 
far the — prudent method of proceeding. A ſi- 
militude of ſoils is not always an indication of a 
ſameneſs of qualities. There are many particular 
ſpots on * ſome kinds of plants acquire an ex- 
cellency not to be attained-in any other; not from 
any ſuperior way of management, but from the na- 
ture of the ſoil elf. No plant is more ſuſceptible 
of chis diſtinction than faffron, and therefore it is, 
that I-adviſe a trial of the ſoil before any conſiderable 
5 CAPORTE: is beſtowed in forming a plantation. 
L-et it be a caution to all who Soul cultivate ſaf. 
fron, „not to attempt it but on a kindly foil, eaſily 
made fine, and not liable to cake or bind; ſuch a 
ſoil made perfectly mellow with rich manure and til- 
lage, and ſet out in beds of four feet wide, will be 
Jan to receive the ſetts of Saffron about the middle of 

. 

Theſe tm are che a roots FRY up hw 
old plantations in order to form new, as they never 
replant them upon the fame ground in leſs than ſe- 
ven years. They are to be purchaſed by tlie quarter 
about the time of planting, and thoſe that are the 
largeſt and roundeſt are a. the beſt. The 
manner of planting in Cambridgeſhire, where the 
largeſtiplantations are at this time cultivated, is by 
forming of drills. with a particular Kind of ſpade- like 
inſtrument about four inches wide, with which a man. 
caſts up the earth very dextrouſly from one ro, and 
is followed by two women who place the ſetts up- 
right . four N at the bottom of that 


row, 
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row, and when the man returns he covers the plants 
in the firſt row with the earth which he throws out of 
the ſecond; and thus they proceed, leaving every 12th 
row unplanted for an alley to accommodate! the 
weeders, and for the convenience of gathering! the 
flowers without treading down the plants. 

To people unaccumftomed to this manner iy” 
planting, the labour would ſeem endleſs ;- for it is 
computed that no leſs than 392, 040 ſetts go to an 
acre. As theſe ſetts ſtand as near as the planters can 
gueſs at about four inches diſtant from each other 

every way, no inſtrument can be formed to facilitate 
the labour, becauſe the ſetts muſt all be planted up- 
riglit, and muſt in that poſition be carefully covered. 

The price for ſetting and covering an acre is eſti- 
mated at no more than fix and twenty yy in 
the neighbourhood of Saffron Walden. 5 

As the plantations there are generally BI in 
common fields, the fencing coſts more or leſs ac- 
cording to the ſize; from one to three arces is tho 
common run. 1 

From the time of planting till the Danian) of 
September very little more is neceſſary to be done 
than keeping down the weeds : at that time, the 
heads begin to ſhoot, and then the ground muſt be 
carefully looſened, the weeds raked off, and the: beds 
cleanſed. 

About the W of October the Gowert begin 
to blow, and then a company of gatherers are 
together, who diſperſe themſelves all over the plan- 
tation, and pull off the flowers as faſt; as they ap- 
pear. This is done early in the morning in wet 
weather or dry; for as the day advances the buds 
cloſe, and then the gatherers return home, carrying N 
with them in baſkets the produce of their morning's: 
work. Theſe they immediately ſpread upon a large 
ny * 1 to NR ets Stand the chives _— 

- the 
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the green leaves, preparing the former for the kiln, 
and carrying the latter to the dunghill. Next morn- 
ing they return to gathering, and repeat. the ſame 
proceſs till all are gathered. „ 

The kiln is a moveable machine of a very ſimple 
conſtruction. It conſiſts of an oaken frame, twelve 
inches ſquare at the bottom, two feet high, and two 
and twenty inches ſquare at top. This frame is mor- 
tiſed together at top and bottom, and lathed and 
plaiſtered inſide and out, all but the top, which is 
letticed with wire, over which a hair- cloth is ſtrained 
for the purpoſe of drying the Saffron; a hole is left 
in front for putting in the fire. To this frame are 
added a ſquare board and a weight, which are oc- 
caſionally made uſe of in the action of drying. The 
hole in front is four inches above the lowermoſt rail 
of the frame, and the floor is plaiſtered thicker than 
ordinary to ſerve for a hearth. The ends of the hair- _ 
cloth are faſtened to rollers which ſerve as trainers, - 
and ſometimes, inſtead of a hair-colth, a ſort of thin 
flannel is made uſe of; but fo great is the nicety in 
drying, that if the greateſt attention is not obſerved _ 
in this operation, the Safforn is apt to ſcorch, and 

then it is utterly ſpoiled, | E 
Wben a quantity ſufficient to make a cake is ga- 
thered and picked, they prepare for drying it by 
heating the kiln, and placing five or ſix ſheets of clean 
white paper over the hair-cloth, upon which they 
ſpread the "moiſt Saffron about three inches thick, 
covering it at the top with the ſame number of ſheets 
as is placed to ſupport the bottom, and then with flan- 
nels five or fix double laid upon the papers, they keep 
in the ſteam. till the Saffron begins to {weat. At that 
juncture they fit on the board, and over that place the 
weight. This increaſes the heat by clofing up the cre- 
vices, and now is the dangerous criſis, leſt the too great 
heat ſhould conſume the paper, and by that ACC1- , 
dent ſet fire to the Saffron. In this fituation, how- 
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ever, it is fuffered to remain but a Thort time When 
it is moderately preſſed into the form that is iptend- 
ed, the weight is removed, and the "flannel neatly 
folded up like a table cloth a- top, the ſides of the cake” 
e and a thin ſliding board paſſed in between 
the hair-cloth and the paper that covered it, and then 
by removing the flannels, and clapping” on the up- 
per board the cake is turned upſide down, the board 
ſlipped from underneath, the flannels again put on, the 
board and the weight added as before, and the heat con- 
tinued. Theſe operations take up at leaſt two hours, 
after which the fire is abated, the cake again turned, 
a gentle heat continued, and the cake which has by 
this time acquired a conſiſtence, turned every half. 
hour till it is thoroughly dried and made fit for fale, 
Towards the latter end of the gathering ſeaſon, 
when the flowers begin to be leſs ſucculent, they ſome- 
times uſe linen moiſtened with ſmall beer inſtead of 
paper, in order to make them ſweat kindly, with: 
out which the cakes never obtain a true conſiſtence. 
Tube fuel they uſe in drying is the ſame as for dry-" 
ing malt, charcoal in the country I have been fpeak- 
V7 bY AG are road 
The ſeaſon for gathering continues about a month; 
in fayourable fins they account 12 or 14 Lb. of 
undried Saffron upon an acre a middling crop for the 
firſt year, the ſecond year 40 or co, and the third 
„ of.70.-_. :: e e 208 e 
The Hon. Mr. Ch. Montague has eſtimated the 
profit of an acre of Saffron at 20 l. but Dr. Douglas 
with more accuracy has reduced it to 51. In fome 
years and in ſome plantations there will be more than 
this difference in the price; for in ſome ſeaſons Saffron 
is fold for 30s. a pound, in others for 3 I. but upon 
all ſuch occaſions the average is to be taken, and 
not the partial profit. There is a remarkable diſ- 
proportion in the weight between the undried Saffron 
and the dried, four, five, and ſometimes fix pounds of 
= "The 


* 
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an 8 

3 2.” 

che former. go to one pound of the latter. There is one 
general error commuted by the cultivators in the ma- 
nagement of their Saffron, and that is, ſuffering the 
beds. to run, toweeds in the ſpring, and their cattle to 
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graze them. Were they to be at the expente of hoe 
ing and afterwards of mowing the Saffron, graſs at the 
proper time, I am n their profit would be 
greater in the end; but the cuſtom is in that part 
of the country to let a certain, portion of land to the 
poor families who have been accuſtomed to raiſe Saf- 
fron, and the) proceed in the old courſe without the 


leaſt notion of improvement. 


After three crops have been obtained, the roots 
are then to be forked up, and this is generally per- 
formed about the following Midſummer, that being 
the proper time of forming new plantations. This 
is a very expenſive article, but the exceſs of roots very 
nearly pays the extra charge. An acre which re- 
quired 16 buſhel of roots to plant it, will produce 
four and twenty buſhel if carefully gathered up; but 
as women are generally employed in this ſervice, they 
mut be ſharply looked after, or they are apt to be 
ſlovenly. Some, to ſave expence, have plowed them 
up, and hired fifteen or ſixteen women to follow the 
plough, and have found their account in ſo doing, 

. About this time of the year great quantities of 
roots, are brought to market; but generally the beſt. 
are kept for the planter's own uſe. Many of the car-' 
roty roots were formerly ſold ; but now none are of. 
fered, as every one knows they are good for nothing. 
Great care is taken in dreſſing the roots as ſoon. as 
gathered, by cleaning, rubbing off excrefſences, Te- | 
parating the old remains from the new heads, and 
1 85 the long misſhapen renagades, which they 
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ickets. The common price is from 88. to tos, 
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The people employed in raiſing Saffron are gene 
rally poor, and yet were the culture of it properly car- 
ried on, great profit would certainly attend the under- 
taking. At preſent the farmers find it their intereſt 
to let ſmall parcels of land to the planters, who by 
dunging and hoeing enrich the ſoil for future crops of 
corn, which otherwiſe would be worth little. Farmer 
Ellis, fays, that about the two Reſtavans, where 
the beſt Saffron grows, their lands are of a whitiſh 
caſt with a chalky bottom, and that, were it not for 
this improvement, it would not be worth more than 
four ſhillings an acre, though now it is lett for 
twenty. The value of this culture is beſt eſtimated 
from this, that a whole family is frequently main- 
tained by renting an acre or two of land, and plant- 
ing it with Saffron, and the reaſon may be becauſe 
that quantity finds employment for young and old 
during a conſiderable part of the year; and the price 
of labour, added to the profits of the ane af- 
fords them all a tollerable n oe 


C HAT XXV. 
Of Flax. 


E pay annually immenſe ſums to the Ruſſians 
; and other foreign ſtates for Hemp and Flax, 
if and yet I have been informed by an Engliſh manu- 
facturer of undoubted credit, that theſe articles raiſed 
at home are intrinſically ater: than thoſe imported 
from abroad. 
One diſadv antage that ſeems to retard the progreſs 
a of their cultivation in this country is, the want of 
convenience for watering. The rivers abroad are 
all open for that purpoſe, but ours are ſhut up for 
fear of deſtroying the fiſh. Springs of water to 
fill canals are not always at hand, and ordinary 
Nun are very unfit for the purpoſe, yet without the 


convenience 
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convenience of water, Flax cannot be. raiſed to ad- 
vantage. An article, however, ſo uſeful to the ma- 
nufacturer, and at the ſame time ſo profitable to the 
planter where all the neceſſary requiſites concur, muſt 
not be omitted in a treatiſe of practical huſbandry. 

I be following directions are the more to be de- 

upon, as they are in ſubſtance the ſame as 
— drawn up by order of a reſpectable body of 
commiſfioners, with a view to encourage and extend 
the cultivation in a neighbouring kingdom, ſince the 
publication of which great quantities of Flax have 
been raiſed in Scotland. 

In the choice of ſoil the {kilful Flax planter pre- 
8 a free, open, and dry expoſure, a fine, crumbly, 
deep loam or a freſh-broken up rich paſture ground. 

New-broken up lands produce the beſt crops of 
F lax, and the freeſt from weeds, provided they are 
brought to a proper tilth: but Flax- ſeed ſhould 
never be ſown on earth that is not perfectly fine, 
and of a proper moiſture; the crumbly garden- 

mould is the pattern that is to be followed. 

The ſoil being ſuited, the ſeed is next to be exa- 
mined ; that which is heavieſt and brighteſt in co- 
lour is the beſt ; that which, when bruited, appears 
olf a light or yellowiſh green, and freſh in the heart, 
oily, and not dry, and ſmells and taſtes ſweet, may 
be depended upon. Freſh Dutch ſeed is preferable 
to all others for the climate of Britain; that of Ruſ- 

fia for the climate of Ireland. Three buſhels of 
Dutch ſeed is quite ſufficient for one acre, and the 
time of ſowing it is from the beginning of March to 
the middle of April, upon a well pulveriſed dry tilth. 

Tt weeding is neceſſary, that operation ſhould be 
performed when the Flax is about four or five inches 
| high, and then the weeders ſhould have only ſtock- 

ings on without ſhoes; ſome, indeed, let in ſheep 
Among their Flax, but this ſhould be * 
one; 
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3; for though they will W the weeds. and. 
leave the Flax, Jet their trampling is ſometimes very, 
hurtful to it. Their lying ure * bora. i is con- 
felledly advantageous. b einde £5 

In pulling the, Flax great attention is neceſla „ 
92 is ſhort — branchy it ſhould not be hs d till 
the ſeed is ripe, for that will be the m | 
but, if it is tall and flender, the feed ſhould, 
Fan „and the Flax only kept in view. Juſt 
after the bloom is fallen is the proper time to begin 


pullin In Ireland the ee of brownnels 1 is their 
chief Do Non. n 

When Flax is lodged, as often happens, that 
which lies upon the ground ſhould be 5 — tho, 
perhaps, not yet arrived at maturity, ot hervilh it 
will rot, and be wholly uſeleſs. 

When a field ripens unequally, that which, is, ripe 
firſt ſhould. be pulled firſt; and what: is VR 
ſhould be left ſtanding till it ripens. 

The greateſt niceſty in the whole pearls is to fort 
it properly, obſerving, that what is long and fine be 
Kept together; that which is long and coarſe the 
fame ; 2 lo of the ſhort and Ge and. ſhort, and 
coarſe. If chis caution is neglected the plapter, will, 
be a great ſufferer. 

In Re the Flax, the pullers muſt, be careful 
to crots the handfuls, as w_ for the advantage d 
air, as for the convenience of the ripplęrs. 

Flax that is ſaved for the ſake of e ſeed a 
quently. ſtacked ; in that caſe, it is put 5 in ſhocks 
and dried like wheat or other corn, . If for the link 
only, its own moiſture .is of importance. in the Wan 
tering, and it ſhould be watered. before that moiſture 
is. exhauſted, But before it is watered, it ſhould, be 

pled to comb off the crops, or ſeed-heads, which 
een into e e ee et ona 1 e 


* 
141 
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the water. The handfuls ſhould not be fa 0 
ey will endanger the lint in the rippling comb. 


a running ſtream, and there kept ſeparate by means 
of à fn ince, is the proper water for watering Flax, 
It ſhould in this condition be kept a month or five 
weeks expoſed. to the action of the ſun, in which 

ny mnumerable tribes of inſects will be ge 4 


it, and will begin to diſcover fi life by 
bio! ng up rb of air upon x4 ſurface ; l 
theſe ſigns appear, the water is yet two cold, or is 
ras, 5 unfit for the watering of Flax, The pro- 
ſeaſon for this operation is from the time of pul- 
ol to the time of compleating the proceſs. * In 
Ireland no ſuch regard is paid to the water; they 
water in any bog-hole, 
Before it is put into the water, it is to be tied up 
flackly in little ſheafs about the ſize of the double 
ſp of an ordinary man, obſerving, as is ſaid be- 
Fore, to ſort it properly before it is bound up. 
The ſheafs ſhould be put into the canals ſloping, 
with the crop ends-inclining downwards, bur 
ſhould be taken that the whole body of the theafs is im- 
merſed in the water, and that no part is ſuffered * 
touch either the bottom or ſides, but that the whol 


continue ſuſſ pended till the end for which the Flax i 15 


immerſed is accompliſhed ; it is befides neceffary 
that the ſheaves be covered from the ſun in the water; 


otherwiſe ' the Flax will in ſome places be difco- - 


toured. The covering uſually made uſe of in the 
Flax countries is green turff, which is laid om hea- 
vier or lighter according to the buoyancy of the 
ſheaves; every day makes ſome frmall difference in 
this article, and every day the covering requires tobe 
diminiſhed, This more than ordinary nicety in the 
watering, may be one probable reaſon why the Scotch 
| linen wears longer than the Iriſh, who do not ſeem 


ſo 


Soft water let into a canal or tren by the fide of : 
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ſo nice in this article, In ten or twelve days, ſome- 
times in leſs, the Flax will be ſufficiently watered, 

which is beſt known by taking a. plant out of the 
middle of one of the ſheafs, my 1 the lint in the 
middle feels ſoft, and the huſk that ſurrounds, it 
brittle, it is then watered enough. The planters are 
very watchful in this particular, as watering too 
much or too little is equally againſt their intereſt. 

When they find it watered enough, they take it 
carefully out ſheaf by ſheaf, rinſing every one as 
they take it out to cleanſe it of the 1 lime and filth i 
may have contracted by lyin 

After all is taken out freſh FI Flax 3 not be laid 
in the ſame water, but that in which the Flax was 
ſteept muſt be run off, and the canal cleanſed, and 
freſh water ſupplied. 

It is obſerveable, that the coarſeſt "7 ap is ſooneſt | 
watered, and muſt be taken out ſome days before 
the fineſt, which ſhews the neceſſity of ſorting before 
watering as well as after. 

When the Flax is taken qut of the water, the 
next operation is graſſing; and in this ſome are more 
nice than others; ſhort heath is the beſt bed for graſ- 
ſing Flax upon, as when the Flax is wet it faſtens 
to the heath, and is thereby ſecured againſt the ravage 
of winds, and it has beſidęs another advantage, that 
it admits a more equal circulation of air than any 
other bed; next to heath, is dry, bare, downs, or 
lees; but grafly meadows are abſolutely, te. be re- 
| jected. Flax in graſſing cannot be ſpread too thin; 
but care muſt be taken not to expoſe it in rainy 
weather, while the rind is ſoft and tender; but when 
by the action of the ſun it has acquired a firmer con- 
ſiſtency, the ſhowers, inſtead of hurting it, aſſiſt 
the influences of wind and ſun in fitting! it to part 
from the body. 


Even 


- 
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Even in graffing, there is a particular knack not 
to be overlooked; and that is, in placing the rows 
the ſpreaders always begin oppoſite to the quarter 
from whence the moſt violent winds are generally 
_ obſerved to blow, and placing the root-ends fore. 
moſt, they make the root-ends of every ather Tow. 
lap over the crop- ends of the former row three or 
four inches, and when they come to the laſt row, 
they ſtake that down with a rope, as they do like- 

wiſe the firſt row. | 

Alittle expenriece will ſoon teach the eplanter the ſigns 
of the Flax being graſſed enough ; it is of a clearer 
colour than before; the rind is bliſtered up and be- 
come very brittle, and is more cafily diſpoſed to 
part from the body of the Flax than in any former 
ſtate; and it is in every reſpect drier and in a better 
condition for keeping. A dry calm day ſhould al- 
ways be choſen to gather up the Flax, and to tye 
it up for houfing. In doing this, care ſhould be 
taken to tye it * in ſmall bundles as nearly corre- 
ſponding 1n length, colour, quality, and fize, as the 
eye of the binder can diſtingui ith. 

When it has undergone this latter operation, the 
planter has then done his part ; he is only to take 
care to houſe it and keep it in ſome dry barn or 
other outhouſe till he can diſpoſe of it, which he may 
readily do in all places where the linen manufactury 
is now carried on. Indeed there are many farmers 
in Scotland and Ireland too, who juſt raiſe enough 
to ſupply their families with ſhirting and ſheeting; 
theſe ſend it to the ſcutching mills, and then to the 
Flax: dreſſers, from whence they have it returned fit 
for ſpinning at a very trifling expence. 
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AVERY. inanulaBturer of Englith Sail-Cloth las 

ments the backwardneſs of the Engliſh farmer 

in ral Hemp. Yet the culture of 22 Plant is 

neither ſo difficult, nor the manufacturing of it ſo 

troubleſome as that of flax, of which we have treated 
in the foregoing chapte. 

By ſome fatality in the miniſterial ckey; of Great 
Britain „ little attention is paid to thoſe articles of 
national produce that are moſt effential to national 
ſecurity. The growth of oak and the growth of Hemp 
are furely objects of the laſt concern; yet where are 
the national encouragements for planting: the one, or 


cultivating the other. 


Were theſe articles peculiar to any foreign climate, 
or were their quality ſuperior, and they could be im- 
ed from abroad better and cheaper than they can 
B at home, in the view of a commercial na- 
tion we might be juſtified in the diſregard ſhewn to 
their pro pagation; but when it is univerſally ac- 
knowiedged, that both the Engliſh Oak and the 
Engliſh emp are the beſt in the world, What can 
de faid for that policy which is only employed to 
deſtroy, without any provident care to reſtore thoſe 
neceſſary materials, without which we cannot of 
Exiſt-as a free and an independent people. — _ 
If by the change that has happened in our man- 
ner of living, Gentlemen of moderate fortunes, ſo 
far from being in a condition to employ a part of 
their eſtates in planting of trees, from which they can 
never hope for any return, are many of chem bed 
to cut down thoſe _ have already growing before 
they arrive at their full | perfection, thould not go- 


Vernment 


O Hemp. 
vernment be careful to provide againſt the effects of 
ſuch manifeſt waſte, and either immediately or re- 
motely contribute to the 5 of others before 
the old ſtore is too far diminiſhed. 
On the other hand, can a wiſe and provident ad- 
_ miniſtration look forward to the formidable improyes 
ments of a people but juſt emerging from obſcurity; 
and behold! them equipping fleets and forming a ri- 
val naval power, that one day may be employed in's 
contention againſt ourſelves,w ithout conſidering how 


neceſſary it 18 for Great Britain to render herſelf in- 


dependent of any power upon earth for the 

— of her navy. * preſent ſhe has either 
dage nor canvas to do this, nor materials wherewith 
to make them without being beholden to Ruſſia for 
a ſupply. Should Ruſſia by her increaſing demands 
at home, or by a policy common to all wiſe ſtates, 
who riſe into greatneſs from ſmall beginnings, think 
it her intereſt to withhold from us thoſe materials, 
without which we can neither defend ourſelves nor 
| ms enemies, where could we lay the blame? 


upon Ruffia, becauſe every people have the right, 


3 they maintain the power, of converting their 
own productions to their own emolument. Not up- 
on our climate or ſituation, for thoſe are the happieſi 
in the world, and afford us the means of ſupplying 
' ourſelves at home with every thing neceſſary for our 
ule, as well for defence as convenience. Where 
then muſt the blame be laid, but upon thoſe who 
having the government of a great kingdom entruſted 
to their care, regard only their own aggrandizement, 
and that of their creatures and dependants, without 


looking forward to poſterity, and giving encourage 


ment do the preſent generation, as far as human 


foreſight can be preſumed upon, to provide aga! 
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his country. 


There is no ſoil in which Hemp will thrive fo well 
as in fine, fat, rich, black-moulded ſand. Indeed 
there is hardly any ſoil ſo little addicted to weeds, as 
that I have now deſcribed. Dung is by no means 


neceſſary to the growth of Hemp, but good tillage 
and a ſuitable ſoil is abſolutely ſo; the mould ſiouid 
be deep and eaſily penetrated, for the fibres of the 


Toots are ſoon checked, and if impeded are no longer 
capable of performing their proper offices. There 


is great nicety required in the choice of the ſeed, and 


much is fold that is good for little. The method by 
which thoſe who are converſant in Hemp-ſeed judge 
of its goodneſs is by its weight, its colour, and its 


gloffineſs, there is no doubt of its Doſe Pro- 
vided that no mixture is found amongſt it. What 
« is 


| Of tap, — © 


8 moſt to be apprehended, i is from a mixture of im- 
mature ſeed, which bas all the appearance of of: ang 
feed, but has never been properly y Unpregnateds 


as Hemp is male and female, one bearing TED 


na, the other the ſeed ; and as the has pe is ripe much. 


ſooner than the other, it frequently happens, that | 


the male is pulled before the ſeed of the female is 
properly fœcundated; in which caſe, though the 
feed is in appearance perfect, yet it is only a mere 
huſk without any prolific powers. The ſeed, hows. 


ever, that comes from the Baltic, provided it is freſh, | 


is generally. good; but dealers are very apt to mix 
it, or to puſh off their old feed e ale by whom 
they cannot be detected. 

be whole month of April is the proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing of Hemp. 


Hemp is fo great an enemy. to icy that ſome. 
farmers of no mean efteem for knowledge in their 
| profeſſion, ſow Hemp upon their rank growing foils. 


on purpoſe to ſubdue them. Upon thele ſoils, and, 


indeed, upon every other, a great quantity of ſeed 
15 own, no leſs than three or tour buſhels upon an 


acre, which, when it riſes and branches out, covers 


the ground ſo thick, that every weed is choaked that 
_ cannot keep pace with the Hemp in its growth. 
Docks, ſowthiſtles, thiſtles, and other rank growers, 


ſhould be hoed out, or plucked up while the hemp 1s 


in its infanc;z In that fate, it may be trampled. 
upon, and even rolled ; but when it begins to branch, 
it thould be left to elf. Indeed, in very dry . 
ſons, if watering is practicable, Hemp. ſhould be 


F 


watered, for which reaſon, the ſoils that ſuit it beſt, 
are' thoſe contiguous to lakes or ſlow running waters. 
It requires a continual ſupply of nouriſhment, but, 
at the ſame time, that nouriſhment muſt be temperd 
with a proportionable degree of heat. Mr, Miller 
adviſes | as ſoon. as ON plants begin to 2 
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2800 alſo thinnin like turneps.. | 
Forſchbeing culrure, and mich > EN. 1 5 by 
for as in! mp'thers i is always. 2 double haryeft, 
tatinithe firſt; one part 4 the plants is to be 
and the other 3 5 to ripen, his QPINION 18, f 
intervals between the rows give rom for 


and it muff be owned, that wRere the plar 
Promiſcuoufiy, as they do i in Hemp, a mul | 
55 latter ripe plants muſt be trampled down and 
deſtroyed in the pulling: up of thoſe that, are firſt. 
ripe. Hemp, therefore, appears to me to be one of 
thoſe plants to-which the practice of the New row” 
bandry ou ught to be applied. 
Fhe firſt indications of the ripeneſs of Hemp, are 
the fame with thoſe that are obferved in flax. The 
male or karte Hemp always ripens- firſt, and abobt 
the middle of Auguſt begins to drop its leaves . 
to turn pale. When this becomes general, then is the: 
time to begin pulling;. but the cautious planter vill 
not truſt to theſe ſigns only, but will examine 
ſeed veſſels, and be fure that all the Plants have 50 
their male duſt, otherwiſe the ſeed i in the Fe ert Pp. 
will ſuffer confiderably.. ph 
"The pulling of Hemp differs in nothing from, tes 
willing of "Flax, except in the care of nef ecting the” 
males, and of preſerving as many of the e 
plants a8 polfible 1 unhurt. Hemp is made np, look 
ed, rippled, watered, Sen and dried exactly in 
the ſame manner as has een before directed for flax, 
only the bundles are made up larger, and tbould, 
meaſure a ſtatute yard in circumference...” 
As the ſeaſon is generally very far advanced be- 


fore” the female or Runble Hemp Cas it ſhol d 25 


d has npened its ſeeds, another method o dry-- 


thinned, auch then kindling a flow tur or ki 


| any gry 1 5 foil, but Mr. Miller fays it will riſe 


| and right be cultivated to advantage on any ordinary 


wh they ſonal thei 1 1 1 
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Fe i they keep turning the emp till it is 
cy „Alter Which they N it, by. ſtacks, 
elbe; ; then the plantez's care is over, 
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5 5 e it imo the 3 7 if of the manufacturer, ay | 
whoſe” variqus proceſſes it were fore; to 0 W ö 
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* HIS baliable Ns is, Fa the 2 + 
A. Pagated of any other. It will grow-on almoſt 


in value in proportion to the richneſs of the ſoil up- 

on, which it is ſown: Mr: Haughton, who recoms 
mended. it to the notice of the E | 1 

neat aß hundred years, ago, ſays, ic then grew wild, 


or. harten ury warm land. Dr. Hill ſays, it now 
grows wild all over England; and farmer Ellis, who 
eee it, lays, | that 1 it will thrive on gravel, gras 


a, chalky or ſandy ious, and that.. 
tog N ich Sg tile 2; and without manure, In 
uy 905 hbourhood where I live, I have ſeen it cul- 
tiſäted y, one of the beſt Kentiſh, farmers the coun · : 
5 ing alt; but with no. very extraordinary ſuoceſs. 
wk common: way of cultivating this plant for the 
Y "Ps ble has been by ſowing. i it with barley or oats; 
but Ellis recommends what he calls a new 
went; abd that is, to ſow rape, turniꝑ, and 
eld te Sher, a mixture that to me appears prepoſ- 
os. On the contrary, Mr. Miller endeavours to 
ade the farmers to ſow it alone in Auguſt, on a 
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gb6d" cleats uche en and about the ee rad 05 June 


Ahe, the plants will be in the higheſt 


8 


d, 02 


or beginting'ef July following, to pull it, when 7 Wo 
ion. 


And indeed, after an early crop of Peaſe up per- 
nd that will not grow beer this is. no bad'prac-: 
tice ; but few farmers, I believe, will be iridhited to 
appropriate a good clean tilth after a ſummer's fal- 
low to the growth of weld, which, however profit- 


able it may have been repreſented, has never been 


found equal in value to a good erop of wheat. 
Mr. Haughton ſays, it may be ſown immediate- 


, Mx " after barley. or oats are harrowed inn, and when 


* they are covered, the weld requireth only a 
* barrow to be drawn over it. A gallon. of, ſeed 
« ſow an acre [a quart is ſufficient]. It groweth 
e not much, he * the firſt ſummer, but der 
next ſummer you may expect a crop. Take 1 
to gather it in good time; eee 5s 
* ſeed will fall out; if unaer-nipe, neither. ſee: 

<&/ ſtalk will be good. It. is. pulled up as they Th 
64 flax, by the roots, and bound up in little hand- 
c fuls, ſet to dry, and then houſed; after this they 
6 beat out the ſeed, which is of a good value, and: 
4 ſell the roots and ftalks to the dyers; and. it is of 
«ſingular: uſe for n the bright yellow and, lev 
& mon colour. na Ae 
Bulk — to bang thing to this coneiſe 
gecount, as every one knows the method of prepar- 
ug the land for oats: and barley, and nothing, more 
s required for weld. If the ground has been tallow- 
ed and dreſſed for barley, a wheat crop may ſucceed 


the weld:the year following; if it has not, no better 


— 8 need be Ae e ee ee 
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79 9 ined, chat this drug Snag 4 
where ſo woll as within five or. fix miles of 


| and have recommended 5 mixture of moiſt 4 — 


0 


to be fon with the ſod, which; is exceedingly FRY 


asuwelheto aſſiſt in Keparating/ it, as te inereaſe ita, 
growth. Hou far this may be true L eannot aſſert; 


but) there are plants that are Known to proſper beſt» 


withinthe inſſuences of the ſea breeſe, and yet will 
not thrive When expoſed to the full aſpect of the; 


fea.) Perhaps weld me be ee nder * 
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F the ee and management * this: cus 1 
ean find no perfełt account in our books of huſ- 
bandry. With regard to the ſoil and the prepara- 
tion of the land, all writers agree, that the richeſt ſoils: 
and the beſt culture, are abſolutely neceſſary for 
the growth of it. It differs in almoſt every re- 
ſpect from the plant before treated of; it is a large 
broad- leaved plant, that requires abundant nouriff- 
ment, and that too of the richeſt kind; the fine, 
deep, fryable black mold, that is ſometimes to be 
tet with near great towns is the ſoil that ſuits it beſt,” 


and for this ſart of land the undertakers who raved: 


from county to county to rent land, will giue almoſt 
any price. Their method is to travel in ga and to 


ſettle themſelves from the time they take the land 


till their term is expired in the neighbourhood of 
their new / plantation. They begin about Michael- 
mas to prepare the land, and get early ready to ſom 
che ſeeds. A gallon of ſeed is generally ſotn upon 
al acre; but much leſs is neceſlary. If the weather 
proves fine in February they begin to ſow ; but firſt 
the land is made perfectly fine by a cloſe tined 
Aght harrow; the ſoed is 2 ſown, and li ty 
Sarroved inn. * 0 e is more e liable: to be deſt 
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by planting it in dri $ twelve inches a- part, 


456 Of b : 
ed by- — — this; Freire Gig arty 
vantage in preſerving it, as the fly ſeldom'begtns its 
a <=. early in the ſpring; Oo af mobi! 
en the plants begin to appear, their method 
is to weed them; they do not Ce 
fear of leſſening their erop; but as ſoon 4s dhe ple 
begin to ſhoct vigorouſly, they nip off the bud of 1 
vpright ſtem to increaſe. the leaves. About . 
nning of June the firſt crop is generally read 
. which is beſt known by the fulneſs 8980 
plumpneſs of the leaves, which then begin to ſhew. 


of a pale green. This work muſt be performed as 
edi as pothble, and is done by _— off the 

Ilgrown leaves in like manner as gardners gath 
ſpinnach. Thoſe leaves muſt immediately be Kent 
— 28 and bein ground, are with their" Juice: 
made into balls and ried in the open air. 

In a ee after the firſt gathering, a ſecond: | 

will be ready, and theſe muſt likewife be 
t to the mill and ground in the ſarne manner. 
—＋ . — 2 gatherings are kept ſeparate from this 


[cans of the ſame year, and are after- 
ground into a fine powder, Which 


e A: oor like malt, is watered, heated, 

and nted till it changes into a bright black Co- 

lour, and then it is fit for the dyers. Its chief uſe. 
is in fixing the calours, and is much uſed by linnen 

printers. ; 

Woad has nothing very particular i in the culture 

of it; it certainly be raiſed to great advantage, 


hoei 
ir. N i „ but the — 
art is in preparing it afterwards, which the-woad: 
keep a ſeeret to themſelves... The proceſs. is botks 
laborious and expenſive; but ſometimes-the.ander- 
takers make . profit. This however, like A ; 
FRE noe depends upon the ſeaſon, is liab 


- 


Of: fodder. _ 
d what-is gained in one year is oſten 


loft, the dent, Weld 3 is 2 biennial plant, and i 


ſeldom ſuffered to, perfect its ſeeds till the ſecond; | 
Abbe Nie it grow to agreat Height, They | 
ped like wheat, bound up, ſtooked, houſed,; 
1. reſhed in the; ame manner. Dr. Min ſays 


tf an, acre: will ſometimes produce fifty quarters 
of ſeed 3-and. farmer Ellis adds, that an acre com: 
mionly produces a ton of the green herb, and that a 
after it is manufactured is worth 34. 
[here is, perhaps, no plant more capable of i in- 
vement than woad, but the management of it is but. 


tiſn farmers ſow weld, becauſe it is very eafily 


cultivated g it grows upon any Kind of land ; wants 


no extraordinary care in the drying or houfing, and 


is managed in every reſpect with as little trouble as 

Allover; but woad is of another kind; it is neither 

ſowed upon ordinary ſoils, nor gathered in the com- 

mon manner ; and it requires a particular kind of 

| with which huſbandry ſervants are 

has, unacquainted ; and yet Dr. Hill fays, it is | 

| =o ins of caly culture, ſubject to few accidents; = 
ENDS it e i ſhould ve RUNNER en 2 
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"ſerved, is à capital drug uſed in dying wool, 


b- 7 and cotton, and indiſpenfi ibly neccellary in the 


manufacture of printed callicoes. Its effects are fo 
powerful as not to be confined to fabftances i im- 
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"Of Madibr. 
ein chang the vety borbof wilteie ches ſhed | 
:wpon*the"refule'from' white c a - purpliſh. rec / us 
aery callicbe printer can atteſt an 1887 g210t 01 

The cultivation of this plant is undoabredly of the 
dutmoſt conſecquenee to one of the moſt Houriing 


branches of the Britiſh manufactory, and the rather, 


was the Dutch ſome years ago obſerving the rapid pro- 
greſs that the manufactory of — linens and cot- 
tons was making in n raiſed the prioò ob it 


p conſiderably; and Gum Senegal being at the fame 


time almoſt wholly engroſſed by the ſare people by 
reaſon of the prohibition of commerce between Eng- 
land and France on account of the war, chey ad. | 
vanced that drug alſo to ſuch an exorbitant price, | 
that what our linen printers were wont to purchaſe 
for 308. roſe before the end of the war to 12 and 
15. And hat was ſtill more diſtreſsful to our ma- 
nufacturers, this exorbitant advance afforded ſo fair 
an occaſion for fraud, that very little came over eicher 
of the one or the other without adulteration- 
The conqueſt of Senegal, and the retention of the 
French ſettlements'on the coaſt of Africa, p' tan 4 
to the iniquitous practice of the Dutch with 1 
to the gum trade, but what they ſuffered in dat ur- 
— cle they made up by more generally ſophiſticating 
their madder. It is not therefore to be wondered, 
. that the culture of this plant ſoon became an | 
of public concern, for upon a moderate computa- 
-< tha no leſs than 200, oool. a year has annually been. 
paid to the Dutch, for a great-pumber-of years, for 
à root that was formerly one of the common pro- 
Auctions of "Engliſh agriculture, and which, it has 
been found Yor ne, may we be eafily 


an N oc G5 1530 


Ho] d valuable article of: Engliſh eure 


came to be loſt has been the ſubject of narionaF'en- 


i, and ir has been Uſer's that 1 . 


1 E- 


* 


er.. tow 
\ difpatts between the clergy; and the, haitn abet 
--tyzbes, ar length determined the Englith;h — 


to forgo that branch ot his employment rath 
-dudwaut' to the arbitrary. ir Sof his Rector, 
kram whoſe  oppreſfions he found he could get no 
relief by appealing to the courts of: law. It; te- 
dherefore, a queſtion yet undecided, whether 

it is more owing to the rigour of the Clerꝑy, or to the 
-: obſtinacy of the farmer, that the Dutch have pocket · 


ad above twenty millions of Engliſh money fon a 
+ enough of which was not only raiſed at home 


our own conſumption, but an nn es ms 
"kupply. of foreign markets. | 
Jo put a ſtop, however, to chis 3 of: our 0 

| . tional wealth, and to encourage the re · eſtabliſument 
of this profitable branch of agriculture, the legiſſa · 
* r paſſed a law to limit the tythe of madder 


10 58. an acre. for. fourteen. Vaart to dat to com- 


mene from 1768. 


From this encouragement, and that given, by the . 


0 Society of Arts for the ſame purpoſe, a conſiderable 


pPregteſs is already made in the knowledge of culti- 
VvVating this plant; and by the curious obſervations 
and free communications of thoſe who have engaged 
ne its culture, others have been induced to embark 
in the ſame undertaking; inſomuch, that many 
thouſand weight of it have been raiſed in England 5 
within theſe few years, and it is imagined that in 
ſome future period, nearly as much will be raiſed aa 


in be equal to our home conſumption. 


kf] The meaſures purſued at firſt by the ous. of | 


ex 3 tho Nee well intended, were not how- 


ever, ſo judiciouſly directed as to produce any on- 


ſiderable effects. And, indeed, their firſt advertiſe- 
ments defeated, in a manner, the purpoſes for which 
they were drawn up; for by requiring 20,000: ſetts 

0 be Planted — an acre, People: were. 3 
ib 
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Wem y the expente, of Which 


as 0 155 oy ſucceſs daubtful.. There were, 
ter, Unneceffary conditions annexed to their firſt, 
Advertiſement, . which have Mens FEM: 
qully, omitted. & bits by 
A premhmmn of 50l offered in 17495 for the the great», 
eſt; number of actes, not lefs than ten, that thoutd. 
be planted with madder, and duly, cultivarndy: Was; 
claimed and obtained in 1. 61. FL h Jai 
From chis period may be dated the reſtoration. of, 
| maadder as an na to Britiſh huſbandry. From 
chis period the Dutch began to take the alarm, and 
the States knowing the importance of it to the value 
of their lands, renewed their Edicts, forbidding un- 
der ſevere penalties, the leaſt aduſteration 1 in that 
which was intended for exportation. WIN 
At firſt, one of the greateſt impediments chat ob-- 
iructed the cultivation, was the difficulty of 
Ing a ſufficient number of ſetts. The ſſow pre greſs 
a uſing madder from ſeed was very diſooutaging, 
ahd beſides it was doubted, whether madder would . 
thrive ſo well, or arrive at that perfection, if raiſed. 
in * ger from e as from be they we _— 
in vi in the 1 where were ſup- 
poled Gali the beſt. | 5B R V 0 
As the premium that was ofitred, promiſed fair thc - 
teimburſe a great part of the expence, ſome public 
ſpirited gentlemen found means to ſurmount this dif- 
faculty, and. purchaſed ſetts at an extravagant price, 
with a view not only to ſupply their own preſent 
- wants, but by propagating theſe, to be able to fur- 
niſh other gentlemen, who might be inclined to em- 
bark in the ſame undertaking, at a more reaſonable. 
rate. At the ſarne time, ſome nurſery-men „ allured by 
ide hope of gain, exerted their{kill in raifing from-ſeed;; 
plants, which, if they ſucceeded, tliey knew would 
Lins fend, their labour and if Mey did not, I 
SH | Mile 


2150 


pilleattiageWordld be attended ii 


ed and brought to_perfeRtion with proper care aid 
cultivation in the climate of England. Indes it is 
not the climate, but the ſoil that 18 1 to che 


propagation of mater,” It has been obſerved, and 1 
believe the obſeryation to be juſt, that lands that are” 

low;'are generally more rich and fettile, deeper, and 

more abounding in vegetable food, than thoſe that 
are higher; bur that, notwithſtanding this ſeeming; 
advantage, the vegetable productions of the higher 
latids*are"more exalted in their nature, their juices 
more highly ſublimed, and their virtues more pow- 
 erfully impregnated, than thoſe produced in impu 


F . 
= "3 
— 


the” fielier ſoils. "The madder, we are ſpeaking of, 


confirms the obſervation, The Engliſh prev? a is 
found upon trial, to exceed in a very eminent degree, 
the madder of Holland. In that moiſt country, the 
crude watery part of the nouriſhment bears too great 
proportion to the more exalted principles of plants, 
and tho” they thrive with wonderful Iuxuriance, yet 
they never come to that 2 of excellence, which, 
by a due proportion of the nobler elements, they” 
WILEY OO Os 
The culture of madder, therefore, wants only to 
be perfectiy underſtood, in order for that plant to be 
generally 8 in England. "Whoever bas 
been in "Holland, muſt have obſerved, thar their 
lands are nattirally low and damp, abounding with 
alts and moiſture; but that by a continual acceffion,. 
af foil "fromthe higher countries, they are become 


deep,” and full of that black rich mould, Which Dr. 


* 


Homie has fo highly commended. It is this, and 
ion of madder 


thivonly, "which makes the cultivation, of madder. 
the” eafieſt, and at the fame time tlie moſt profitable 
„A GO 4 ; 9 | part 
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Hart of huſbandry in that country. Wherever their 
lands he high enough to be ſecure from inundations, 
they cultivate their madder; for madder, tho; it:de« 
lights: m. moiſture; yet like other deep rooted plants, 


toon. periſhes in h watery bed. The greateſt/nicety = 


of propagating madder, lies in ſuiting it to a proper 
— —— — obſerves the above eee deu 
the addition that follows, will never be at a loſs to 
diſtinguiſh which that is. bs on £14444... tool 13a 0118 
One who. calls himſelf a new. cultivator has, in 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, ſo particularly deſcribed-the 
ſoil I mean, that I cannot better expreſs it than in 
his own words. He ſays, his firſt trial was upon 
a ſmall piece of ground lying pretty lom and moiſt, 
af a deep mellow ſoil, and rich black mould, a 

little inclining to ſand, and underneath (about two 
feet and a half, and in ſome places three feet of good 
earth) was a bed of looſe ſand, with a mixture of 
gravel.” This is the very identical foil in which 
madder will thrive in England; and tho I have 
ſaid, that in Holland they plant it upon their hig 
lands, yet the nature of the two countries is ſo very 
oppoſite, that what may be termed a high ſituation 
in Holland, would here be deemed low; therę are 
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It may not be improper to introduce what I have 
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od 15703677, Wh Mather, i bes fol 
ha dif a crop of aden roduce 
great profit" as any other, if rightly managed, wl 
not be denied ſo long at leaſt, as the laudable S6cies 
ty-of Arts ſhall think fit to continue their well jud 
ed encouragement KE the introduction and cultiv 
lo of it. B 3a s Kaen 
0 Thar Society has, at 1en h, after mature-confiders 
ation, ſettled a plan which there can be no 
reaſonable obfeckion, as Ag. premium is no eſtab 
kſhed upon ſo general a footing,” that it cannot bs 
converted to ſerve the purpoſes of any one cultivas 
tor in preference to the reſt, but all who engage in the 
fame undertaking, muſt alike partake of the benefit. 
That the readers of this treatiſe,” may not be igno· 
rant of the nature of this plan, it may be proper to 


| $} 


inform them, that 500l. is appropriated yearly to Be 
Uiftributed in bounties of 5l. an acre; to all who claim 


it, provided the number of acres claimed for in at 
one year, does not amount to more than an hundred; 
if more, the-:500l- is to be divided equally amen 


che claimants, let the amount be what. it may. oY 


Fo this enc nt, I- have now only to add 
directions for the: cultivation of it, which, if duly 
. will probably render it gf profitable 
to the planter, and to the purchaſer, + 7; 096! 
10 It were needleſs: to repeat, what 1 have ſo oſten 
enforced, that in the cultivation of tap-rooted'plants; 
the:carth ſhould: be ſtirred as deep as the ſtaple wilt 
allow, and there is no plant this climate can produee; 
that will pay better at en for W labour, 
than madder. en | een ns * 
As there is no-] a variety af a | 
_ Infiruments, contrived for the papa of treneking 
and plowing deep, gentlemen or farmers poſſeſſed of 
ſtruments, may ſtir the ground at᷑ a very m 
1 derate expence, and that to any deptii tec;uired; and 


* who have never heard of, or ſeen, ſuch inſtru- 


ments, 


be, and other | 
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wy may; yt with A &e. in comfnon vp 
deal. It is no uncommon pi UE 
17 55 plow 10 | 


to follow another in the fannie rea 
wh a view to deepen the tiltk. Very lictle mere + 
jeceſſary in the preparation for madder in 15 that 
| [2 proper for ir, except a frequent . he 
fame practice, in order to Kill the weeds and 2 
the earth perfectly fine and mellow. " Sourie 100 | 
dung early laid on and frequently ſtirred, $6 ben 
ta mix and incorperate it, with the ſoil, ma 
ceffary, but it ſhould'be ſparingly uſed for waar 
abhors-the rankneſs of gs 
- When the ground 15 oroughly prepared, by | 
ſummer” s and winter's fallow, and by frequent ſtir- 
rings is reduced to a perfect mellow: tilth, then you 
axe to lay it out in beds fix feet wide, divided 
intervals of two feet; which ſeem- to be the moſt 
advantageous dimenſions. 5 
The ſpot of ground which L wald e : 
for a plantation, ſhould be at leaſt 40 acres; to. be 
divided into tens, and to be planted ſucceffively till 
the whole is occupied. What I mean is, that ten 
acres only, ſhould be planted the firſt year; ten more 
the ſecond, ten the third, and the remaining ten the 
fourth; but I do not mean thar any part of che 
chirty acres, unplanted with madder, Sud TRA 
unemployed. Peaſe, beans, vetches, turneps, or 
any of the melliorating crops, may be raiſed Pres- 
rative to madder. JOY 
This you will find to be far the oſt advanta 


way of raiſing and continuing a plantation of madd = 


as by. this means you will fave'the firſt coſt of the... 
2 and after the firſt year, your ground may 
ordered as ever after to fullow. in ſuccefflon; 
for after the plants have arrived to their fuſl 
growth, upon the firſt planted beds, the may. 


1 1— up with A TY _ and the fur- 
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3 en auen mw 
po ee dung: wing fol; 
e SED levelied and plowed in the. ap 
| dee e 0 e ET he 
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5 e 
ould 15 Ln rpg Lerne a when kde be — 
weed for planting, then when it is levelled and har» 
rewed ſmooth,, a Kind of drill-plow ſhould draw. 2x 
furrows as before, and the ſetts: being freſhupoen. the; 
ipor, „ ſhould be ſlipt, laid in the ground and covered, 

will be hereafter directed. In this manner; by fals 
lowing every diviſion one year in four, your: plantas, 
ton may be continued for ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
without 3 J the ſoil, or diminiſhing your crop 
of madder; contrary, if the madder likes the 
foil, it will be ah increaſed: | 

The time of planting, is from the riddle of April; 
w latter end of May. If the weather be warm and 
: — the earlieſt period is the beſt; and this ſhould 
55 rticularly attended to, as the Plants: will then 

— e root, and few or none of them fail; whereas, 

f the weather be 1 the nig frolty, 3 


gy chi die. 1 e . 
5) begin to plant, the beds ſhould be 
raiſed 4 hule "wh n che mould from the trenches; butt 
this mould ſhould not be dug 19 half a ſpade dee 
at firſt, as ſome will beer eV to cave 
dis haülm before e 25 2805 OPS 1 
Every thing being now: ready; 2 to. your, 
grotmd, your lants are 2 
a — diff ty lies at firſt; 
bn when! you haue EL 
der; 


© r 1 | brot EM from an: eonſi⸗ 
derable de a kind of veſſels like milking-Ppalls 
ſhould be 'procured, into which the / plants-thoutd = 
be ſet quite upright, with a little moiſtened cartlvat” 
bottom, and ſo as to fill the cavity of the veſſels 
Yghtly without ſqueezing; if theſe veſſels have co 
vers with holes bored t them, they may be 
carried 1 l or carts to almoſt any diſtanee, 
without injuring the plants. Thoſe who are aceul-» 
tamed to Tale es ; know well how to, 
the ſetts, which is nearly the fame as Hipping arti- 
chokes, but much eaſier.. 0 
Having procured your plants, let the beds mende 
ed for planting, be freſh raked, and then having a 
ſufficient number of hands ready, proceed to planting; 
this is beſt performed with a dibble acroſs the bed, 
where men are accuſtomed to that kind of plant- 
- but where they are not, the readieſt way is, 

to draw a dee furrow with a drill plough, the 
whole length 55 plantation, as near the edge of 
the bed as yarn: ; another about fifteen inches 
diſtant from that, making four furrows in each bed, 
and then laying down the plants as uptight as may 
be in the furrows, about twelve inches diftant from 
each other, cover them up with a hoe, leaving che 
tops of the plants juſt uncovered. This done, rake 
the bed ſmooth, and proceed in the fame manner, 
till your whole plantation 1 is compleated. Nothing - 
more is neceſſary to be done, except weeding; tilt 
autumn, and then with a very light wooden roller, 
drawn. by one man, the haulm, after being turned. 
inwards: with forks, may be preſſed flat upon the 
beds, and with mould from the trenches, covered 
| about two inches thick. | Thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to the culture, of aſparagus will be at no loſs to un- 
derſtand, what is here directed with regard to Mad 
der. In this manner your Madder may lie the win- 
de, and when in the ſpring the weeds begin to ap- 


** 
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pears they. muſt be carefully hoed. ot. 181 f che ee 


ure pulled ou t the preceding ſummer, rery Alende 


vicedutes. will Talker during the remainder. of Jen 
Madder's growth; but you muſt; Carefully xepeal; 


the ſecond autumn, the ſame you performed the; 


firſt; and after tiſe, third your roots will be fit o 0 


Saher. 
a ſoil Which it naturally likes, it will be fit to gather 


after the ſecond autumn, if the ſeaſons have ben fa- 


vourable. . The proper time to dig up the roots is, 


when they are grown to the ſize of a large tobacco- 


pipe, and the manner of doing this is different in 
different ſituations. Where men's labour is dear, 


— ug them up. with the ſpade, as Mr. Miller. has 


irected, is two e and, indeed, where the 
plantations are extenſive, d could not be per- 
formed in any reaſonable time. ny ghs have, there- 
fore, been contrived on purpoſe to looſen the earth 
in the rows, -and women. and children employed tc to 
pull up the roots, and to clean them. | 
In the Low Countries, much of the field . is 
done by women, at which they are very expert, and 
ien it with more diſpatch than the men. They 
plough the beds deep, throwing che 
mould on both fides into the trenches, and leaving 
a henten in the middle. Children follow the plough, 


and pick up the ſmaller fibres, and broken parts of 
the roots, which the firſt gatherers haye leſt behind; 
and laſtly, they harrow with long crooked tined har- 
rows, and collect what remains into little heaps, as x 


we: do couch-gr .. 2 


Havi ing f This manner il the ground, cer 

for a ſecond crop of Madder, after which 
they convert it, into corn or graſs, and do not plant 
ICY upon. it * * * . ; Fo r the ſe- 


fit it afr 
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= W Then he roots are DIY up, gr are pred aged 
much as ſhaking will ckanſe them from dirtz, and 
dried as much as. can be in the air, and then carried 
to the kilns and dried; and laſtiy, to the mills and 
ground. For which purpoſe they have kilns of * 
particular conſtruction, and milk too. | 
Mr. Miller has given a ſtilt more particular. * 
count of the whole proceſs, as practiſed in Zealand, 
with the ſubſtance of which I ſhall conclude this ar- 
ticle. He tells us, and his account ſeems authentic, 
e that in Schowen, one of the iſlands of Zealand, 
where the beſt Madder is now raiſed, they prepare 
their land, if it be ſtrong and heavy, by plowing) = it 
twice in the autumn, 1 once in the ſpring; if ĩt be 
light, twice only in the ſpring. In both ay the land 
the laſt time of plowing is .divided into three feet 
ridges with furrows between them of a proper depth. 
There, he fays, a gemet of land (equal to three-.. 
fourths of 3 4 Will ay from 1000. to 
ooo lb. weight, according to the neſs of 
ra and des ore enen of the 1 27 od 
The time of planting in that country begins a 
the latter end K A — 9 continues all wo . - 
cold ſeaſons far into June. The young ſhoots are 
taken off from the mother plants with as much root. . 
as poffible, are planted in rows with a dibble a- crofs 
the” ridges, commonly four plants in a row, and 
the rows about twelve inches diſtant from one ang- 
ther. The price of lips differs in Glberent years: 
ſome years the Rue 8 Her ne g met will coſt 
from 30 to 40 8. ſterling, other years n ve to . 


* pounds. 
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3 Of Madder.. 419 
Pound. The dibbling a gemet coſts from 30 to 40 
ſhillings, accorditig as the land is heavy or light, 
raking 45. and Mi ping th ſhoots about five ſhillings. 

he tft year, they either plant cabbages or kidney- 
beans between the rows, and that coſts. two and 
twenty ſhillings a gemet. In September or Oeto- 


ber,” the green haültm is carefully ſpread over the 


idges, and in November it is covered either with 
the plough or the fpade, to the depth of three or four 
inches; if with the former, it coſts five or fix ſhil - 
lings; if with the latter, from 16 to 20 ſhillings. 
The ſecond year the ridges are ſcuffled over about 
the beginning of April, to check the weeds, and 
looſen the earth to facilitate the growth of the young 
ſhoots; and this coſts about three ſhillings the gemet. 
The ſummer of this year nothing is feed to grow 
between the rows; but the whole plantation is kept 
perfectly clean and neat, like a garden; in the au- 
tumn and winter the fame as before. The roots are 
feldom dug up the ſecond year, therefore the culture 
of the third year is exactly the ſame as that of the ſe- 
cond, only this laſt year, the ſhoots that are ſlipt for 
tranſplantation may be more numerous than thoſe of 
ERECT,” ⁵ 8 
Before the firſt of September it is forbidden to dig 
up the Madder in this iſland ; but on that day a begin- 
ning is made, and he that is moſt alert, and gets the 
firſt cart load to the ſtove gains a premium of three 
ducats. The digging up the Madder, coſts from. 
four pounds ſterling to ten a gemet, according to the 
nature of the land, or the lightneſs or heavineſs of 
„ „„ * 
When the Madder is dug out of the ground, it is 
carried to the ſtove, and there laid in ſeparate parcels, 
and Tach man's parcel ricketed ; and as it cannot all 
Hlaftufactured together, fr/# come, firſt ſerved, un- 
everal happen to come at the ſame time, and then 
8 they 
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they draw lots,” The Madder "that is Eitried 6ver 
night is next morning hoiſted up to the upperthoft 
tory of the love, and there ſpread to dry for the 
ſpace of one and twenty houfs, after which" thar 
Parcel which occupied the warmeſt part of thi flove 
is removed to the cooleſt, and that which occupied 
the cooleſt removed, to the warmeſt ; ſtill, however, 


obſerving to ſhift the parcels according to their tic- 
kets, that every man may have his own. This e 
continued for four or five days till the Madder is ſuf- 
ficiently dried to threſh, Rt then it is brought to 
the threſhing- floor, where the outer coats and dirt 
being beaten off, it is carried to the kiln, and there 
ſpread upon a hair- cloth to dry. From the Kiln i 
carried to the pounding-houſe, which, according to 
the account in Miller, is all one with the mill, and 
there it is pounded, fifted, and put up in caſks. It 
is then in Zealand carried to Aſſayers, where it is pro- 
perly marked, according to its goodneſs, and then 
ſealed. Their nicety in this ks has gained them 
great credit, inſomuch that the Madder marked with 
the arms of the city of Zealand is preferred all over 
Germany, and firſt purchaſed in all the markets in 
I have only to obſerve on this account, that tho' 
the cultivation of Madder is chiefly in the hands of 
the gardeners, yet it is by no means ſo nicely per- 
formed in that country, as the fame kind of "work 
is in our}; gardens about London. It is only the 
apparatus that is wanting here of ſtoves, threſhing- 
ficors, . kilns, and pounding-houſes, in order to the 
due manufacturing of Madder, otherwiſe our gar- 
deners, nay, our common farmers would ſoon excel 
ip the art of cultivation. Indeed as it has of late 
been diſcovered, that Engliſh green Madder will go 
proportionably much ber than the * 


*% 


97 A Madder. 447 
REO. Ae ez though ever ſo nicely prepared, there 


feaſon to hope that ſome method will be difcoyered 

| tg preterye the Madder in that ſtate; and-that our 

mn ai will give encouragement to the grow- 

| V. purchaſing whatever is Offered to fale at the 

1 30 0 1 by which. 1 in the end they will be YOUR 
Pr: gainers. 

Ws old, however, be a caution to thoſe d un- 
430 ake t the cultivation of Madder, not to attempt it 
upon improper ground. If the ſoil - be properly 
choſen, any man accuſtomed to the cultivation of 
land, Who will take the pains to Prepare it, lay it out, 
and plant it, and afterwards dreſs it in the manner 1 
have directed, cannot fail of inaking a fortune. 


The bounty that the ſociety allows, will more POE | 


Bay the workmen for planting and all the additional 
expencę more than for ordinary crops beſides; and 
till very large plantations ſhall render ſtoves, &c. 
neceſſary, ſmall quantities may be very well manu- 
. (ſuppoſing the convenience of diſpoſing of 

ladder green not always to be obtained) in our 


C5 


6555 $, and horſe- mills. 


orty acres of land laid out in tens, 28 I Ne 4. 
rected, would employ two men conſtantly in the 
on to hoe and e's them clean ; ten of —— 2 


1 


er, 


a tg wioters and one ſaminer, __ ier that 


Ruf 0 
roots of 


Re” and ſo on, still having a ſucceition t 0 


"three years growth upon every ten acres, which at 
59%; ag ;ACCE, being the average price at Which an 
der has been eſtimated, amounts 
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acre pf good d Mad; 
Box TD I 


pk hop or malting kilns, threſhing - floors, 


wn rely to gue the ſame year, be "Ne. 37 was 


again in rotation with Madder. N be 2, the. 
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with the additional boun 2 ol. a- year. The 
expence of which,; after t has been once 
planted, will not amount op Do: than 60 l. Here 
then is an annual profit of at leaſt 300 l. upon 40 


- acres of land , reckoning 40 ſhil 
855 of it. 1 am erde 9 that z pl 
of Madder ! is no ſuch tedious bufineſs, | | 
* tly underſtood, as is commonly ſuppoſed.” When 
men ſhall become expert at it, two of them may be 
taught to follow-the plough, and place the plants at 
2 proper diſtance in the furrow by their eye, fo that 
the-plough may cover the plants at the ſecond hout, 
which were ſo paced by the planters in the furrow- 
of the firſt, _ 21 
Two men, one to go up and the other don, 
wauld plant as faſt as the team could plow; and 48 
every third furrow only ſhould be planted, while the 
_ Plough, was 8 the two vacant furrows, the 
men with proper inſtruments might dreſs the plants 
and ſmooth the ground about them, ſo as to lie neatly | 
a5 neat, as if planted with a dibble; nay, this me-. 
mhod. of planting ſeems to me preferable” to ever 
other, and nothing more is wanting to, introduce it 
than to contrive that the horſes inſtead of walkin 
in the furrow, by which the plants might be diſor- 
dered, ſhould walk by the fide, and that they! might 
alternately be changed, fo as to go on the right-hand 
| or left. I fay, preferable to every. other, becaufe by 
this method the ground is not trodden as by dibbling, 
Kei $a rt of the root is bghtly covered with no 
ure than is as Ss 7 „ and no Vacancy 
wks 28 0 e 
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VER V Stig witter has Sbierted, 4 That 
4 * ].iquorice, requires four diſtinet properties 

che ſoil that is perfectiy agrecable to it. . 
1 75 0 „ through. Which it may deſcend; 2. Light: 
< neſs, that it may not be impeded in the progreſs; 
. Warmth, to promote its growth; and 4. Rich- 


= 


& * 


10 eſs, to ſupply it with nouriſhment.” There are 


many ſpots of earth in England that have all theſe 


properties combined; for wherever there is depth. 


enough in the rich andy ſoils, the company of the 
| reſt is never wanting. 
Liquoriee is now more generally raiſed in Eng- 
land ker in Sco otland too than formerly. It was the 
general notion that it would grow but in few places, 
and thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of it were not want- 
ing to confirm that vulgar prejudice. © I have, bow- 
ever, been credibly informed, that there is hardly 
phyficgarden, or a garden of any curioſity, from one 
end of the iſland to the other 1 in which | it is not cul- 
Hyated. 
„It has not, indeed, obtained a place in the Kol 
gulture of but few places; and in thoſe, it is ik 
laffron, in the hands of a certain number of families, 


4 of their own, or renting others at a dear fate, 

Liquorice plant differs but little in the man- 
ner of its growth from the Madder plagt; put it 

grows larger, and its root is ſmoother; both 1 require 

the ſame depth of foil ; both ſhoot forth runners ; , 

and both are planted about the ſame time, and in 
nearly! the ſame eine 5 
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who juſt make a living by occupying little parcels of 
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led, 25 
this Purpoſc, but 3 form. all with, — 3 3 theo 
ſoil is a rich ſand o uncommon depth, Saane 

by a .continual acceſhon * ide! they 
it in conſtant. heart. ee tt n en aut 10 Lal 
In forming a new plantation their. way is to open 
the freſu ground early in autumn, to trench it from 
two to two feet and a half deep, caſting up the earth 
from the bottom, and burying that * was a- top; 
and filling the hollows between the ridges with well- 
rotted dung, they expoſe all to-the 10 tudes of the 
winter's weather. Early in the ſpring, they begin 
digging, a full ſpade deep to mix the dung and the 
mould together, and to bury the weeds, if any haye 
ſprung up. In this condition the ground remains till 
towards the latter end of F ebruary, and then they 
renew their trenching, by throwing the mould to 
the top that was buried before, and 1 to the bot- 
tom which was enriched with the dung; and r 
they cover all with a ſprinkling of lime, * 

Sometime in March they prepare for planting, by. 
procuring ſetts from the beſt adjoining plantations ;- 
theſe are always to be had, but not always at the 
ſame price; that varies according to the demand. 
Their, ſetts are of two kinds, thoſe that are ſlipt from 
the tops of the roots are called Crowns ; thoſe that 
are cut from the lateral ſtrings are called Runzers,; 
theſe laſt ſpread along the ſurface horizontally at the 
depth of about two inches, and are taken up and 
cut into ſetts of five or ſix inches long, with each 
three eyes; and each ſtring will make from twelre 
to ſixteen ſetts. It is generally allowed, * from 
80 to 90,000 ſetts are planted on an n of W , 
OR pte be gromnss. i 

1 * being 


e fi as 
provided with" ſetts, they'Tevel' fligir tren- 
ches And eober in che lithe; rakke the ground Per er 
Iwingoth and fine, and then ſtrike out their beds ot che 
ther breadrh of 3 feet, and of a length Proportioned! ta 
theground they have to plant. This they de in 
by means of two Hes; one man runs along with the 
reel of one line and the peg of the other, to the ex- 
tremity of the lines, and then with a gage fixes them 
anſwerable to thoſe at the oppoſite end. Then both 
the men placing themſelves on the out- ſide of the 
lines, proceed to move fide-wile, treading the ground 
ſmooth Parallel to the lines, and paſſing one ano- 
ther in the middle, arrive each at oppoſite ends at 
the' ſame" time, and then moving their lines again 
by the ſame gage, proceed 1 in the ſame manner till all 
the beds are completed. 

The ground thus laid out nes the appearance 
of a well-cultivatedgarden, and the alleys between 
the beds ſerve for the purpoſes of planting, weedin 
and covering the. ſetts, without treading down the 
card in the beds. on; 12 pg 

The beds being thus cen the planters place 
their ſetts in bundles at each end of the beds, and 
taking a certain number in their aprons, proceed by 
firſt moving their lines as before, and placing them' 
zuſt ſix inches within the beds, they begin Planting 
the ſetts like pricking out cabbages, about fix in- 
ches apart, only that they bury the ſett about an 
inch under ground. When the fides of one bed is 
planted, they move the lines to the fides of the next, 
and ſo proceed till the fides of all the beds are 
| 5 with Runners,  _ | 

When the fides of the beds are eotiiplered; hap? 
next move the lines to the middle of the beds, and 
each” man taking a ſeparate bed, they proceed to 
panty the Crowns in like manner as they'planted the' 
: © T's: Wn : is . Kunners, 
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Runners, only allowing a little more ſpace between 

each. Theſe being all planted, their next buſineſs, 

is, to deepen the alleys, and to trim the beds. This 

they do very dexterouſſy by doping down the ſides, 

9882 the mould lightly over the beds, and 
then rounding them up, they lay them like -well- | 


dreſſed beds of aſparagus. "Being thus compleated; 
they ſometimes ſow onions, ſpinach, er ſome ſuch 


fibrous rooted plants of quick ſummer's growl, a8 
the Liquorice makes but a flow progreſs for the firſt 
eco The profit of theſe pays for * NIE 3 

or great care muſt be taken to deſtroy the 

When winter approaches, and before po froſts 
hin ts: ſet inn, they clip off the green tops of the 
Liquorice the firſt year, but afterwards-t TROY | 
them off as they do — with a ſcythe. 

The ſecond and third years they lip off che crowns 


and runners at the proper ſeaſon ; the firſt of which 


they ſell at the rate of five ſhillings a thouſand, the 
latter at about three 1 1 
About the autumn of third. year, they begin 


taking the Liquorice out of the ground; this they 


do by digging a deep trench on the our-fide of the 
plantation, and working backwards. By this me- 
thod, they trench up the ground for a ſecond plan- 


tation at the ſame time that they dig! up the roots of 


the firſt. In this operation men, women, and chil- 
dren. are employed; 1 the men in digging, - the Wo- 
men and children in ning up and ſorting our 
the Liquorice. Some defer the taking up the 155 
the 


 quorice till. the Mar ch or April following for 


fake of the ſetts. But it has been diſcovered, that 
the 1 is hurt by this delay, and that the beſt 
ſeaſon or taking it up is, when the ſap is in the root. 


Of the ſmall ſprays, "the black cakes, known, by 
the name of. 8 he Liquorice, are made, they are 
| Wed 


with a Propotionable quantity of 
Water, 


— 


2 


Of Liguorice. „ 
water; and boiled to a conſiſtence in an iron pot; 
or they are ground 0 ponder abs auc to the e. 
ew 27 TL 

The large roots * had wy in Sualtlin Nat” laid 
* and till a proper maket is found for them; 
ich is ſeldom Bag, yang” No 088 is mots 
faleable, * iet. 11-45 
The crowns and runners are e ene 
10 great diſtances, in order to form new plantations: 
They will keep- good in ſand the longeſt voyages; 
a layer of ſand, and a layer of plata 1 is the uſual 
method of tranſporting them + 
SBreat profit is ſaid to ariſe from the culture oF this 
plant white the. ſoil ſuits it, and yet few of the 
planters are rich. Indeed, it is ſeldom that one 
8 kde bas many acres y ors it in mee 
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F TER moſt of theſe. ſheets had paſſed the ol 

{A a ſecond volume of Memoirs of Agriculture 
came out by Mr. Doſſie, under the ſanction of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, ſome of the con- 
tents of which tend to confirm facts already known, 
and others to direct to new improvements. With an 
epitome of theſe, fo far as they relate to field cultiva- 
tion, I ſhall conclude the preſent work. 


The firſt that occurs, is an improvement in the 


culture of Lucern by Mr. Baldwin, of Clapham in 
Sorry, who ſeems to have invented two inſtruments, 

by the uſe@ of which drilled and tranſplanted Lucern 

ay now be kept clean at a moderate- expence; the 
12 ſt is a horſe-hoe, compoſed of harrow-tines and 
ſmall hoes, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner às to work 
ſteadlily even in ſtoney ground; the others a hoe- 
ptough, that by working up ard down the rows, ſtirs 
me "= ak in the it. cervals without e the plants, 
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wiſe an article, according to Mr. Doſhie's; account, 


ohtained throughout the year, fo that farmers 
for their cattle, who. will take but moderate 


7e C a ka 5 
and throws; 180 ſuch tap-rooted * as 
hee leaves behind: This, gentleman has fene 


pointed out the proper diſtance. for reg e 


rows, which he has determined to be 20. inches, 
two reaſons; Firſt, Becauſe that El is fully e | 
etent to ſupply tap -· rœoted plants with nourithme 

and ſecondly, Becauſe in that ſpace a horſe oy be 
conyeniently-introduced both to hoe and plow. He, 

alſo diſcovered, chat Lucern, though it may; — 


well for two or three years, in ſoils that are wet, er 


ben its roots haye penetrated. much belou the 


vo it always decays, which tends. to. confirm What 
have before advanced , that! in moiſture Without heat 
no plant will liver „ 
Mr. Baldwin's A Goh * cleaning 15 
Caen , deſerve .the- greateſt attention. He adyiles 
at every cutting, to cart the new-mowed graſs to ano- 
ther field, and immediately to apply the harrow 
while the ground is yet looſe and moiſt, and the 
weeds weak and ſhallow- rooted; allo after Woo. : 
while the ground is yet hollow and the weeds loofens 
ed; at all which critical times, it is moſt- certain, 
chat weeds may be more copiouſly renioved, than when 
the ground is hard and ſtubborn and the weeds more 
1 red. 52.5 „ n 
- The reſult of Mr. Reynold's 5 experiments 
on the culture of the Turnep-rooted Cabbage, is like: 


worthy of the higheſt regard. He has diſcovered, 
that a conſtant ſucceſſion of this uſeful plant may. 


never be at a loſs. for a ſupply of green winter. food 

— it. Huring the ſummer 1 let = 
a. quantiry,, of the ſeed, proportioned to . — 150 

intended to be planted, be ſown on any 

bed of carth. five weeks before the ground .18... 


— 


— ; readineſꝰ 
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readir eſs to eker s ws „tuo ounees to din 
Are | be ſufficient)” 1 all that is after walds td 
de done, is, to dibble the plants out in rows, x W 
ot e like common cabbages, and when the 

* to any height, run a plough thiro 
15 RR to Io ground and: iflodowthe weeds: 

2 — eaſy operations 25 be repeated, month after 

nth, till as many acres are employed as may be 

Dp wr to-maintaitr'the number of neat cattle and 
ace the farmer has in ſtock, for a longer or 
ſhorter time, as he may think — gp If the fol 
on which the plantation is made be rich, deep plough+ 
ing without manure will anſwer the purpoſe. IT 

r, ſome manure will be neceſſary. Three acres 
of this plant kept a flock of 390 ſheep two and thirty 
days, without fodder. It is, however, a fact that 
ought not to be concealed, that ſome who have made 
trial of this plant i in the neighbourhood of Bromley | 
2 found it not worth continuing. 

Mr. Reynolds has likewiſe enn a ſteep 
or the preſervation of wheat from the ſmut, which, 
though I own myſelf no great friend to ſteeps, may 
yet be tried at a ſmall expence, and uſed without 
fear of any pernicious effects. His manner of mak- 


ing it, is, by mixing a corn buſhel-full of ftone- 


lime, heaped, with ſeventy gallons of water, letting it 
ſtand thirty-fix hours to diffolve, and efterwards run- 
ning off the liquor in the manner of clear wort; to 
this liquor he adds three pecks of falt, and when 
that is diffolved, he brines his ſeed Wheat in the 
oomrnon manner, taking care to ſkim off all the 
floating grain, and when the heavy ſeed is well 
cleanſed, taking it out and immerſing more. After 
this operation he uſes no lime, but lets his ſeed" lie 
= a dry floor to drain till it is fit to ſow. By the 

ffion of lime, however, I cannot help thinking one 
| great * is loſt, and — 22 Preſerving the 


Ea De 1 grain 


* 


530 The cab 
grain from being conſumed by vertnin, for bike dt 
remains candied with e no ng or other inet 
will touch itt. AH i 270 03 10 Strich 
Mr. Reynolds does not ſeem to nfl is im 
provements to field culture only; he has extended 
them to the garden, and has diſcovered a methud of 
raiſing melons without earth, dung, or water. He 
prepares a bed of caſt rantier's Barke in che ufual 
manner, ſuffers it to heat, and then buries his ſeeds; - 
after infuſing them in warm milk, thirty-fix' hours - 
es bed, to ditpoſe them the more readily to 
| He chen Prepares 'a number of holes in- gs: 
paitinn to the frames he has to cover them, and 
having a quantity of pounded bark ready Prepared, ” 
fills every hole with it, three inches high; on which” 
he places his-feeds, preſſing them down with his fin- 
ger, and covering them with the ſame pounded bark 
to che height of two inches; the holes, he ſays, ſhould® 
be ſive inches deep, and ſeven in diameter. Ele care- 
fully covers his plants from cold, and admits as muck 
warm air to them as poflible z he never waters then, 
or ſuffers the rain to enter his beds, or uſes pech, 
but the common management to increaſe their growth; 
except what is above directed. The time of prepar- 
ing dis beds for family uſe, he limits to March, and 
it thould ſeem that his pounded bark is of the ume 
quality with that of his beds, or he en bare die 1 
rected to have uſed it freſh. ©» O Ann. 
But one of the moſt valuable bein this es 
volnine of Meracirs is the account of a new ſpecies 
of Potatoe, to Which the Editor has given the fami- 
pp of the Bedfordſhire Potatoe, rho”, I think”; 
it might with more propriety, have been called = 


Amerſean Potatoe. Two ſpecimens of this new ſpes - 


cies were ſent to the Society of Arts by two ge 


about the ſame time, one from Northumberland, 


the Oher from BRedfordſhire; that from Northufhl 
herland was obſerved by a gentleman of fortuiſe ian 
that 
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chat enunty to be cultivated among his tenants; who: 
could give no other account of the origin; but that 
ſome of the roots were ſuppoſed to be picked up un 
the ſea coaſt, and to have: been caſt aſhore from the 
wreck of ſome foreign ſhip that had been ſtranded R 
the place where they were found. The other ſpecs! © 
men was communicated by John Howard, Eſqʒ of. 
Cardington in Bedfordſhire, who | procuired half a 
Perch roots from a Perſon near Briſtol who had 
imported them from America. With theſe, properly 
cultivated, in two years time, he raiſed a waggon 
load, and cauſed i it to be made known, that whoever + 
choſe to propagate them, might be furniſhed gratis 
with whatever quantity they wanted for that purpoſe... 
Many perſons applied, and all who made the _ 
| found the-increaſe to exceed their expectation. 
I bey are an irregular ſhaped Potatoe, ante 5 200 
more like a cluſter of Potatoes growing 
one ſingle root. In rich foils where they are allows. 
room, they grow to a vaſt magnitude, but in com- 
mon earth, where they are ſet at the uſual diſtance, 
eir ſize is from half a pound to a pound; and it is 
obſeryable, that they grow eloſer to the ſterns, and 
more of a ſize than the common  Potatoe:;/ from 
ty to thirty, is the uſual increaſe from a ſingle 
ing. Mr. Howard has confirmed, What I had 
2 obſerved, that. Potatoes thrive..better from. 
cuttings of large roots, than from ſmall Potatos : 
_ Planted; whole. Upon enquiring at London con- | 
cerning the general eſtimation in which this new bor 
ſpecies. of Potatoe. is held among the | gardners; amy -- 8 
Eo 
for them after the firſt; „the gardners N 
Aected to raiſe them. He ſaid, they eat — IP 
diffezed as much in their taſte fromthe nnn. 8 a 
tatoœ as in their ſigure. f 2 
There ſeems; _ no other difference. bee gen. 1 
ner f planing eſe. from that of * ordinary Pœta- | 
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his land in one year, without gp 


432. 7 Conclufion: © . 
toe, but that of Allowing them a little more room: 
Mr. Howard planted his in rows, with three feet in- 
tervals, and three feet between the cuttings ; but the 
readieſt and cheapeſt way of planting and gathering 
Potatoes 1s now found ta be, to drop the cuttings at- 
ter the plough upon moderately light and well pre- 


5 pared land, about eighteen inches a-part; and when 


the proper ſeaſon arrives, to plough them-up again, 


and gather them after the 1 with four- pronged 


forks, bent downwards, after 
dung forks. | 1 


manner of tailing 


] There are in the before- mentioned volume other ar- 5 
ticles of leſs moment relative to huſbandry, which; 


nevertheleſs, have been judged of importance enovigh 
to merit the approbation of the honourable Society 


for the Encouragement of Arts; particularly ſome 


experiments for procuring a crop of Turneps without 


interrupting the ordinary courſe af eropping. Theſe: 
experiments ſhew, that by fowing Turneps in the 
intervals of horſe-hoed beans, a month or more be- 
fore the uſual time of pulling, the ſeed may be co- 
vered by the laſt hacing of the beans, and the plants 
conveniently hocd after the beans has been pulled 
and ſet on end; that this practice may be purſued 
with leſa hazard from the fly than the common me- 
thod; and, that when the Turneps are eaten off early 


3n the ſpring, Wheat may be then ſowed for a har- 


veſt crop. Practices of this kind are not new in the 
garden- culture; but the land muſt be very rich, in- 
deed, where they can be introduced with advantage 
in common fields, and I would: adviſe my young 
farmer to content himſelf with u crop from 

ily ſeeking for 
more, leſt by ſome fatality in the purſuit, a diſap- 
pointment ſhould enſue, and he ſhould experience 
the judgment threatened by the Adage, ALL cover; 
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